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And the thing he saw was the thing he had been dreading 
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TEMPERAMENTAL HENRY 



Temperamental Henry 



FIRST EPISODE 

CALL IT A DAY 



HENRY CALVERLY, 3rd, had a few hours every 
week or two when power seemed to flow through 
him, bouncf from a mysterious source to a vague end. 
The rest of the time he wavered between listless revery 
— ^he would walk the streets hour after hour lost 
in a maze of wandering dreams — ^and discouragement. 
Outwardly he was a rather attractive youth of eight- 
een, with straight hair (parted in the middle), pleasant 
gray eyes, a snub nose with freckles across the bridge 
— ^his complexion otherwise slightly impaired by a diet 
of sweets — and a moderately athletic build. He played 
football rather well, baseball and tennis indifferently. 
He was given to scribbling poems, stories, plays ; few 
of which got finished. He had a pretty good singing 
voice, to which some attention had been paid by his 
mother. At the moment, despite his youth, he was 
singing bass in the quartet of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, across the tracks, for the wage, paid none too 

1 



2 TEMPERAMENTAL HENRY 

regularly, of two dollars a Sunday. To this small job 
he was faithful. He liked to stand up before the con- 
gregation, inflate his chest and make a joyful noise. 
Dudley Buck, Doctor Stainer and Harry Rowe Shelley 
were great names to him. 

He lived with his widowed mother in Wilcox's 
boarding-house on Douglass Street. 

He had one or two small successes to his credit. He 
had started, without money, the High School organ. 
The Boys^ Journal, and had himself gathered in 
enough Simpson Street advertising to keep it solvent 
for a time. Also he had attracted outside attention by 
the manner in which he had drilled and managed the 
High School Glee Club. 

His difficulty was that he couldn't stick to work that 
failed to engage his spirit. The power he felt was emo- 
tional. Without that stir within his breast his will was 
helpless. He had tried two summer jobs — one in B. 
F. Jones's book store, the other as messenger in the 
Sunbury National Bank; and he privately knew that 
neither had called up any responsive interest within 
him. In those days education was regarded as a mat- 
ter of routine supported by discipline. The High- 
School teachers, driving and driven by an iron curricu- 
lum, were not interested in the difficult problem of the 
exceptional boy. As a result, during March and April 
of his third year, Henry took to staying away from his 
classrooms, and finally in May, dropped out altogether. 
His mother made herself believe that the trouble lay in 
his eyes, and had him fitted with spectacles. Henry, 
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in his heart, knew better, but kept his own coiyisel. 
He had no better understanding of real education thai^ 
his teachers, and deeply blamed himself. 

It seemed to him, as he brooded on his case, that 
he had no character. He had only gifts, that came 
in flashes, illuminating a chaotic background. He had 
no notion of what he hoped to do or become. It was 
not that way with the other boys. Most of those in his 
particular "crowd" either were pushing straight ahead 
with their studies toward college and a career, or had 
gone into some business in Chicago that offered train- 
ing and advancement. They had, besides, clearly 
marked characteristics and tendencies. Excepting Al- 
fred Knight 

Bancroft Widdicombe's gift at handling money, for 
example, was already accepted. He managed the ath- 
letic teams at High School. He planned summer work 
for himself that was always mysteriously profitable. 
He was known to have dipped considerably into his 
father's law books. He was plausible; he could be 
sharp; there was no beating him. He meant to study 
law, but only as an aid to his special gift. He would 
be rich. Also successftd with the ladies — ^as now with 
the girls. Ban had managed, during the spring, to 
alienate the half-fledged affections of Martha Caldwell, 
Henry's steady girl of the past year and a quarter. 
Further, it was Ban who had fastened ^n Henry — ^who 
had always been sensitive enough over that rather pre- 
tentious "3rd" at the end of his name — a particularly 
irritating nickname. It was the moqiing after he 
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caught Henry spooning with Bessie Alston on the lake 
shore. Ban, who was being dragged through English 
history just then, wrote the nickname out, in High 
School, and passed it along to Henry's desk. It was 
"Henry the Ninth." As a result of these two indignities, 
he and Henry were barely speaking. But Henry none 
the less perceived his gifts. 

Then there was the plain case of Rufus Bowes. Ru- 
f us could never possibly become anything but a Meth- 
odist minister. He stood, year in, year out, the one 
pillar of the Y. M. C. A., Boys' Branch. He led 
prayer-meetings. He impressed Henry Calverly to lead 
song services. He read, as a diversion from his studies, 
concordances and works on exegesis. His character 
was so transparent, his purpose and sincerity so deep, 
that the other boys never ridiculed him. They took 
him for what he was. 

But Henry Calverly could see himself only as a fail- 
ure. Life, bewildering him with its complexity, went 
on. And there was, he knew only too well, a deepening 
anxiety in his mother's eyes. 

Mrs. Calverly was a quiet little woman with more re- 
serve than her son would ever have and with a good 
deal of distinction in carriage and manner. She fig- 
ures only incidentally in this episodic history because 
she figured little in Henry's outer life at the time. 
He always kissed her good morning and occasionally 
kissed her good night. He sat through many a meal 
with her in the dining-room of the boarding-house, 
at the small table in the bay window of what had been 
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the "back parlor/' That he loved her was a basic as- 
sumption. But the time had come, a year or more back, 
when he had found himself plunging out into the first 
thrilling contacts with the stirring pagan young world 
about him. Every moving healthy instinct of growth 
in the boy cried out against parental control and every 
touch of reality in conduct and thought was deftly 
screened from her eyes (they were gray, like his). 
1 She sewed on his buttons, darned his socks, sponged 
the spots off his coat with ammonia, cleaned his straw 
hat, pressed his trousers (by grace of a little ar- 
rangement with Mrs. Wilcox). Her friends were 
mostly women of her own or a greater age, all of whom 
had seen with varying degrees of resentment, the old 
quiet Sunbury of the seventies and eighties, give place 
to the new, wealthy, card-playing, dancing, coach- 
driving groups. She and they kept up an active interest 
in the Church, the Ladies' Aid Society and the Brown- 
ing Club. They were dimly, if at all, aware that 
Browning and Emerson had died out as had old Sun- 
bury, and that with the exuberant new element had 
come Kipling. She managed, if not to live within her 
minute income, at least to live. 

Her pride in Henry's local successes and her con- 
cern over his idleness were alike evident to him. He 
knew, too, that she was sensitively aware of his be- 
ginning experiences in that mysterious, stirring region 
in which boys and girls meet and adventure their tenta- 
tive experiments among the perplexities with which 
most of them are doomed to struggle until failing 
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vitality brings a sort of peace. But they never talked 
of these things. Each steered away from the one un- 
discussable topic. ... So Henry dreamed, ranged, 
explored, began gropingly the desperately exciting 
business of living, accepting his mother as a useful, 
even important item in the backgroimd of his life and 
skilfully hid that life from her. 

At the close of a pleasant June day Henry boimded 
up the steps of the boarding-house, threw his cap at 
the hat-rack in the hall and made his way between the 
crowded tables to the bay window in the rear dining- 
room. 

His mother regarded him anxiously, he thought, as 
he dropped into his chair and drew his rumpled nap- 
kin from its shiny wooden ring. 

Mrs. Calverly sighed. "Your hair is mussed, Henry/' 
she said. 

He brushed it back toward his ears with his hands. 

"And I know you haven't washed." 

''Oh, mother ! It's so late !'* 

"Was it necessary to be so late?" 

His brows knotted in nervous resistance to her au- 
thority. Why couldn't she let a fellow alone ! 

Mamie Wilcox appeared then, coming through the 
double doors that led toward the kitchen. 

From September to June Mrs. Wilcox's waiters and 
dishwashers were students from the University; but 
"Commencement" was at hand now, and the Wilcox 
family were already impressed for the odious service 
that held them close at home each year when more 
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fortunate young people were enjoying the long vaca- 
tion. 

Mamie rested her hands on her hips, glanced sulkily 
down, and said : 

" Willyouhavesoup ?" 

"Yes," replied Henry. 

Mrs. Calverly watched him with some uncertainty 
in her eyes while he gulped down the greasy fluid and 
as rapidly ate the roast beef, mashed potatoes and 
string beans that followed it. His table manners, she 
decided, were atrocious. She wondered if he managed 
as badly in the homes of his girl friends. Quite pos- 
sibly not. There is such perversity in boys 1 She re- 
sisted the impulse to comment on the problem; for 
Henr/s capacity for the absorption of discipline was 
not great, and she had a more important matter on 
her mind. 

It came out, this more important matter, as he was 
bolting the dessert, which happened to be rice. pudding. 

"Henry—" 

He glanced up, caught the serious imdertone in her 
voice, but quickly dropped his eyes. 

"What's the sense in making rice pudding without 
raisins!" he grunted. 

"Henry, I've been trying to have a word with you — " 

"Rufus Bowes's got a new bicycle. Seems as if I 
might—" 

"I want you to listen to me, Henry." 

"But I know you're going to talk about things — ^and 
— and people'!! hear you." 
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"They won't hear us if you will lower your voice." 
She sighed again. 

Henry, through with the rice pudding, drank a full 
glass of ice water at a gulp and signaled Mamie to 
fetch him another. 

"Nothing would make me happier, Henry, than to 
give you a bicycle. But I can't. I can't even afford 
to support you in this way." 

He flashed a startled glance at her now. What was 
coming ! 

"It has been hard to bring myself to tell you this. 
But the time has come when I must. I saw Mrs. Wil- 
son this morning, and she says that her son will be 
glad to give you a chance in his store." 

Thomas P. Wilson conducted the only gents' fur- 
nishing store in Sunbury, over on Simpson Street, near 
the bank. 

Mrs. Calverly, slightly alarmed by the expression of 
bewilderment, amounting to shock, on Henry's coun- 
tenance, leaned forward, and spoke more rapidly, with 
heightened color. 

"He will pay you five dollars a week, Henry. And 
I think that is very good. The Orpett boy only gets 
three and a half at Buhman's. Your Uncle Arthur 
thinks that he can fix things better for us in the fall, 
when the market improves, but as it stands now, for a 
while, I have to ask you to help me a little with the 
board." 

Here her voice gave out. Her confusion grew. A 
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voluble Henry, even a sulky Henry, would have aroused 
no alarm. But a silent, shocked Henry was a novel 
spectacle. 

There was a long silence. He was turning the 
sugar spoon round and round in the bowl and digging 
up little mountains of the white crystals. 

"Do you mean" — his voict was breathy — ^"do you 
mean you've — ^arranged it?" 

"Yes, Henry, I have arranged it." 

Another long silence, broken at last by the one word 
from Henry, softly explosive — 

"Gee!" 

And more firmly, she added — "You are to begin in 
the morning." 

2 

It was a pleasant Saturday morning. Henry's feel- 
ings, however, were unpleasant. He sat cm the top 
of a step-ladder before the big plate-glass window. 
Beside him on his insecure perch stood a bucket of 
water. He held in his left hand the polishing doth, 
in his right the short-handled squeegee. 

His day had begun at seven-thirty (a whole hour 
earlier than the banking job) . It was now ten o'clock. 
He had sprinkled wet sawdust over the floor and swept 
it up. With rebellion seething in his breast, he had 
dusted the collar, shirt, underwear, neckwear and 
hosiery boxes, the glass counters, the shelves, and all 
the intricate grill work of the cashier's desk. Now 
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he was scraping the window with the squeegee, return- 
ing with averted eyes the greetings of passing acquaint- 
ances, and gazing at least once a minute eastward 
down Simpson Street where shortly a particular car- 
riage would swing around the comer from Chestnut 
Avenue. This carriage usually came, he knew, be- 
tween ten and a quarter past. There was dread in his 
eyes, and there was hope. ... He hated himself. 
He hated the town. He hated the whole state of Illi- 
nois. He hated life. But beside these lesser antip- 
athies his hatred of Thomas P. Wilson was an all- 
consuming fire. 

The shopping and marketing district of Sunbury 
was confined to the three blocks of Simpson Street be- 
tween Chestnut Avenue and the old red railroad sta- 
tion. They hadn't elevated tntcks then with concrete 
tunnels under them, nor automobiles, nor, excepting in 
a few stores, doctors* offices, and certain pretentious 
houses, telephones. Most of the Sunbury ladies did 
their marketing in person. The well-to-do rode down- 
town in their carriages ; the less well-to-do walked. 

Henry, on the morning of his humiliation, was clad 
in gray flannel trousers, white tennis shoes, a striped 
soft shirt, a pink wash tie, and a red-and-black blazer 
cap on the extreme back of his well-shaped head. A 
paper bag of what had been chocolate creams bulged 
out his hip pocket, reduced to a streaky, sticky mass by 
the combined warmth of his active young body and of 
the waxing sun* 
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Henry sighed, laid the squeegee across the bucket, 
reached around to his hip pocket, dug into the paper 
bag there with two crooked fingers, and drawing out 
a cubic inch of the sweet soft mixture, placed it in his 
mouth. 

The particular carriage chose this moment to pull 
up at the curb. Henry heard a familiar, musical little 
laugh. He turned; flushed hotly. The candy went 
down unmasticated in one painful gulp. He got down 
the ladder, crossed to the curb. 

There, on the rear seat of Mrs. William B. Snow's 
victoria, sat Qemency Snow and her mother. Mrs. 
Snow wore a bonnet of the period. Clemency a straw 
"sailor." Each upheld a parasol — ^the mother's gray, 
the daughter's rose-pink. 

William B. Snow was probably the second richest 
man in Sunbury. The immaculately polished carriage 
and the silver-mounted harness, as well as the perfectly 
matched team of bays, indicated as much. Patrick, on 
the box, correct in livery, gloves and posture — in every- 
thing except the huge tobacco-tinged red mustache 
which he stormily refused to surrender to form — 
clinched the impression. 

Qemency Snow was about Henry's age. She was 
not tall. She was not beautiful. I am not certain 
that she was, as the word goes, pretty; I don't know 
that any one ever thought of applying to her these ad- 
jectives or their opposites. When I think of Clem 
Snow as she was then, my mind dwells on certain out- 
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standing characteristics : her clothes, always the most 
conspicuous yet the most successful in Sunbury; her 
quick positive way; and a real gift of intelligence and 
humor. She was even then, perhaps particularly then, 
a person, almost a character. She was sophisticated 
beyond her years and her town, yet always kept her 
place in the boy-and-girl crowd that gathered, after- 
noons and evenings, at her home. 

She even had her particular boy friend, Alfred 
Kjiight. But Alfred enjoyed only two privileges — 
he was recognized in the crowd as her slave, and he 
always accompanied her to parties (in her carriage, 
unless they walked). . . . There existed among the 
young people a tacit understanding that a boy and a 
girl who were admittedly "going together" might in- 
dulge now and again in the emotional revery known 
as spooning. But during the nearly three years that 
Clem kept Alfred at her call it is to be doubted if she 
ever once granted him this small privilege. She was 
too brisk, too little inclined to revery of any sort; too 
far-seeing. 

The definite quality that Qemency had was effect- 
iveness. Her figure was good (she had developed ear- 
lier than the other girls) ; her complexion pleasing; 
her carriage proud. Her face was a thought broad, 
but her chin was not heavy. The nose tipped up a 
little. The eyes were gray-green — sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, as quick to change as the rather 
full, attractive mouth. She always wore a tiny square 
of black court plaster over the right cheek-bone. 
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She gazed, still laughing, though more softly now» 
at the coatless, red-faced, spectacled young fellow on 
the curb. But Clem seldom blundered with the other 
sex. She sobered abruptly. 

"Henry," she said, "come for dinner to-night. Just 
as you are. Don't stop to dress up." Then her eyes 
danced again, and the comers of her mouth twitched. 
"You might put your coat on, though. All right, 
Patrick!" 

The bays stirred and started. Clemency leaned out 
"We'll expect you at seven," she called. "Bring your 
guitar!" 

Thomas P. Wilson, catching the drift of this inci- 
dent, had come to the doorway of the shop. He was 
a yotmg man, dressed in a suit of a light diecked ma- 
terial, and wearing his straw hat a little to one side. 
He raised his hat as the carriage rolled away. He was 
six or eight years older than Henry; which years were 
all that had kept them from being playmates. As it 
stood, he was the employer. Henry the humblest df 
employees. Tom ignored the boy as he returned and 
mounted the ladder; even stared rather austerely past 
him at the front of Donovan's drug store across the 
way. He had, of course, heard those last commands 
of Qemency's. 

Henry ruefully picked up the squeegee; hesitated; 
then, a fresh misgiving darting in among his confused 
thoughts, glanced down at his employer. He didn't 
know whether Tom kept open Saturday evenings. He 
hadn't thought to ask. It seemed to him that Tom 
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would have to tell him, since he knew of Qem's invi- 
tation; he even waited, now watching that stem face 
(on which a scowl appeared to be gathering), now 
squinting at the squeegee and moving it in aimless lit- 
tle circles in the air. Once he tried to voice his ques- 
tion; but he was beginning to get angry now, and 
couldn't trust his tongue. He got no further with it 
than a faint choking sound, followed by a gulp, a com- 
pression of the lips, an embarrassing surge .of color. 

Still Thomas P. stood there; still he gazed at Dono- 
van's wide plate-glass front. His silence, his pose, the 
expression of his face, were now more than irritating. 
They amoimted to hostility. 

Henry fell to work, in a sort of desperation. The 
squeegee moved swiftly from pail to glass and back. 
He was more than angry now ; he was blue, and becom- 
ing bluer. It did not occur to him that to Thomas P. 
he was nothing more than a young cub, badly in need 
of a breaking-in — sl process, in this instance, likely to 
be hindered seriously by the claims of friendship be- 
tween the two families. But it had just occurred to 
him that Thomas P. might actually be so cruel as to 
keep him on tenter-hooks, and the thought was crush- 
ing. Why, the man might even be so mean as to refuse 
to let him go at all 1 

He was capable of it. Henry was now remember- 
ing things. Tom used to set his dog on pet cats. 
Also, he used to kick the dog. He had gone with the 
hard crowd from Pennyweather Point. He used to 
swear openly. That was before he became engaged, 
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and also before he bought out Duneen's business, and 
settled down. 

The maddening thing was to feel this helplessness. 
A few months back, despite the difference between 
them, it had been "Tom" and "Henry." But now it 
was actually impossible, after only a few hours of 
working for him, to ask that man a civil question. It 
had never before occurred to him that Tom disliked 
him, much less hated him. Now the fact was evident. 

Henry liked nearly every one. He assumed that 
every one liked him, or at least recognized his gifts 
and charm. The faintest doubt of this recognition in 
others brought on restlessness; a hint of active dis- 
like brought on gloom and discouragement. 

The window cleaned, he entered the store. Thomas 
P. was in there, at the cashier's desk. 

Henry felt now that he had made a mistake in not 
asking the question. He paused, on the point of an 
ingenuous outburst. Then he raised his eyes to the 
forbidding face behind the grill work. 

"Henry," said Thomas P., forestalling him. "I am 
not satisfied with the way the store looks. You'd bet- 
ter dust again." i 

Henry, bucket in one hand, squeegee- and cloth in the 
other, turning white, held his breath; then asked — 

"Everything?" 

"Everything." 

When Henry returned from lunch he carried his 
guitar in its canvas case, and, walking swiftly, head 
up, past Thomas P., stood it in a rear comer. 
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Thomas P. merely followed him with his eyes. 
Henry, as he walked down the store, cotdd feel those 
eyes burning into his back. 

I don't think, in starting out from the boarding- 
house with the guitar, that Henry was planning a 
forthright act of defiance. He was moved more def- 
initely by a sense of injustice. "He hasn't said I 
couldn't go!" he told himself over and over. But 
when he had to enter the store and face the forbidding 
eyes of the man whose mean five dollars a week was 
buying the soul out of his skin, he knew the act for 
what it was — sl declaration of war. 

For a time Thomas P. sat at the desk going through 
the sales slips (the cash register phalanx had not yet 
moved on Simbury in force). Finally he pushed away 
the iron spindle ^d came around the counter, but- 
toning his coat. 

"I shall be out for an hour or so, Henry. You will 
find price tags on everything. Be very careful to make 
out a slip for each sale and put it on the spindle." 

He moved toward the door. Henry knew he was 
going to the ball game. 

Half-way to the door, he turned. He was scowling 
again. 

"I don't know how much use you'll be to me, Henry. 
If you can learn to work, that'll help. And you know 
a good many people in the town. If you can bring in 
their trade it may be worth my while to keep you on. 
We'll try it through next week, anyhow. But you'd 
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better get it into your head that you aren't here for 
fun." 

Henry, alone, leaned two elbows on the counter 
and plunged his face into his hands. The gloom and 
discouragement were on him again, worse than before. 
He recalled moments when he had felt the Power 
thrilling through him. It seemed to him now that he 
would never feel it again. He had sold the Power for 
five dollars a week. 

He tried to think up convincing reasons why he 
should work for Thomas P. He hit on only one — ^that 
small wage. And there seemed to be doubt that he 
was worth even that. 

When the Power was in him, he could picture thou- 
sands of worshiping human beings swaying under his 
command. He could feel himself performing mighty 
deeds, winning great rewards. He did not know over 
just what fields of human activity this career would 
range, but he knew that dusting shirt boxes and rubbing 
windows down with a squeegee had no part in it 

Customers came in. Henry's manner toward them 
was based on a rough across-the-counter impression of 
the complete retail salesman, supplemented by mem- 
ories of the job with B. F. Jones. 

One of the customers was Ban Widdicombe. He 
drove up in a narrow buggy, plainly rented from Mc- 
Allister's Livery Stable, tied the horse, stepped briskly 
into the store, found a sour-faced Henry Calverly be- 
hind the counter, and stared. 
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"Hello 1" he said, recovering quickly, "how long you 
been working here ?" 

"Just to-day," Henry replied, wishing hopelessly that 
he might think of some cutting remark. 

"Say, gimme a collar, will you? I just noticed this 
one's ragged. Fourteen and a half, turnover, about 
two and an eighth inches." 

Henry listlessly indicated the case of samples, then 
f oimd the proper box. 

Ban rushed to the back of the store and made a rapid 
change. He tossed his old collar into a comer, saying, 
with an air, "Throw it away." And then, as he rushed 
out — "Ask Tom to charge it, will you !" 

Ban drove off. Twenty minutes later he dashed by 
again, headed east, toward the Lake Shore Drive. Be- 
side him, in her new pink dress, her abundant hair 
caught up at the back of her pretty neck in a pink bow, 
an expression of dignified propriety on her pleasantly 
freckled face, sat Martha Caldwell. 

Henry^vent to the doorway and watched them make 
the turn into Chestnut Avenue. His breast was now a 
turmoil of desperate thoughts. It was a crisis in his 
life — ^perhaps the crisis. 

He had felt something like this when he drifted 
into that disturbing little affair with Bessie Alston. 
Bessie was a student at the School of Elocution, up 
from a down-«tate village — a year younger than Henry, 
also a hundred years older. That affair had fright- 
ened him a little. Thoughts of her moved him now. 
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If she should appear, if she should so much as walk 
by the door . . . but Bessie did not walk by the 
door. 

Alfred Knight did, however; then turned back and 
came in. He leaned on the counter for a long time, 
while Henry attended to customers. Alfred was a 
plump youth of seventeen, with an imconvincingly as- 
sertive chin and a trick of smiling too readily. He 
was to-day in a mournful silent frame of n^ind. He 
seemed to wish to be near Henry. He must have been 
there nearly an hour before he managed to i^k — "You 
going down to Clem's to-night?" 

"Yes, are you?" 

Alfred slowly shook his head. "Not asked," he 
said. He was silent for a time after this admission; 
then left abruptly. 

At ten minutes to six Thomas P. came in ; wearing 
a suit of creamy flannels, cream-white felt hat, white 
shoes ; and carrying his banjo in its leather case. He 
nodded forbiddingly at Henry, saying — 

"Get your supper now. And mind you're back at 
half -past six." 

Henry was back at half-past six to the minute. 

The moment he appeared, Thomas P. picked up his 
banjo and hurried out. He was having supper some- 
where, of course, probably at Grace Waterson's. It 
was murmured in Sunbury that his engagement to 
Grace would be announced before the stunmer was 
over— murmured with an emphasis, for the Water- 
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sons were among the best in Sunbury. And while 
Mrs. Ellen F. Wilson was one of the South Side Wis- 
ners, and was further respected for the resignation 
with which she had borne, for nearly twenty years, 
the affliction of George P. Wilson, George P. himself 
had never been accepted. He was not of the local 
stock. He went into politics — ^the state legislature. 
Also it was not wholly imderstood why his son, with 
quite a bit of money left to him outright, should have 
chosen to go into retail trade on Simpson Street when 
he might have been doing something in an office in 
Chicago. It suggested something not quite right — a 
lack of taste, or at least of the finer sense of what was 
fit The verdict was that it would have been easier for 
his mother. 

Henry, as he watched him go, reflected moodily on 
the fact that the Watersons lived directly opposite the 
Snows, on lower Chestnut Avenue. There, within 
sight, within easy hailing -distance of the Snows' wide 
veranda, Thomas P. would soon be comfortably sit- 
ting, twanging his banjo, trying to sing, thinking him- 
self a lady-killer in that white suit. Henry wished he 
had a white suit. He wondered how much they cost. 
If old Hammerton, treasurer of the second church, 
wotdd only pay up for the past month, he might get 
one. ... He felt now something as anarchists feel 
when they prepare bombs of dynamite or trinitrocresol. 

It seemed to him that he ought to do something about 
Qemency — ^at least let her know that he couldn't come. 
He couldn't think it out. Tom evidently meant him to 
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tend store until further instructions. He had even 
eaten half a supper, had almost choked over it. It 
was now a menacing lump, half-way between his throat 
and his stomach. 

At this point, a Stanhope, drawn by a big high-step- 
ping black horse, coming from the direction of the 
railroad station, pulled up before the store. The driver 
was Patrick of the huge red mustache. The man who 
got out and entered the store — ^big but not fat, a cigar 
clamped in the comer of a wide firm mouth, massive 
of chin and jaw, was William B. Snow. 

"Well, Henry," said he, clipping off his words in the 
brusk way he had, "how long have you been at this 
job?" 

"Just to-day." 

"Didn't I hear something about your coming down 
to dinner?" 

"Why, yes— I—" 

"Let me have a few collars." He studied the case of 
samples, then laid a massive forefinger against the 
glass. "Like these. Seventeen. Say, two dozen," 

Henry checked a gasp. It had not occurred to him 
that any man bought two dozen collars at a time. He 
silently got down the boxes and prepared to wrap 
them up. 

But Mr. Snow, a twinkle in his eyes that Henry did 
not see because he dared not look directly at him, was 
gazing down at a display of neckwear in the all-glass 
case. 

"Didn't know Wilson had such a decent-looking 
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stock," he observed as if to himself. "Some life in 
that green plaid." 

"Those are the exclusive patterns," said Henry, 
fighting down a profound self-consciousness that was 
accompanied by drjmess in the throat — "two dollars 
and up." 

"Give me three or four of those greens — ^and the 
brown here — ^and some of those at the end." Alto- 
gether he picked out eleven. The sales slip, which 
Henry made out, came to thirty-one dollars and fifty 
cents. He put it on the spindle, then looked up to 
find Mr. Snow regarding him as he shifted his cigar 
from one comer of that strong mouth to the other. 

Henry wondered how a boy ever grew up to be such 
a powerful, dominating, successful man as this. It 
didn't seem possible that William B. Snow could ever 
have been uncertain, bewildered. He must always 
have been a fighter, always sure of himself, overcoming 
obstacles, dictating terms and conditions on every hand. 

A process was at the moment going on within 
Henry's harassed spirit of which he himself was only 
dimly aware. It was a new condition growing out of 
the presence of this impressive personality in the store. 
Doubtless, too, it was stimulated by the extraordinary 
size of that sales slip. Most of the customers to-day 
had bought a cheap tie, a pair of twenty-five-cent gar- 
ters, or perhaps a dollar shirt. But whatever the causes 
of the change that was taking place in Henry, the re- 
sults were a distinct stiffening of the backbone and a 
sudden surprising quickness and decisiveness of mind. 
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He couldn't have told you — not for another minute or 
so— what he was about to do. But there was not the 
slightest doubt that he was going to do it It was 
the Power. . . . 

"See here," Mr. Snow was saying, "I may as well 
throw Wilson a little trade. Could he have some shirts 
made for me?" 

"Oh, yes — ^he does that. We have books of sam- 
ples—" 

"Never mind now." He waved a solid hand. "If 
he's on the job Monday morning, when I'm going to 
the train, I'll let him take my measures. When do you 
close up shop?'* 

Henry drew out from a trousers pocket his fat 
Waterbury watch. For an instant he studied it, purs- 
ing his lips. His cheeks colored a very little. For 
some reason he could not quite make out what the time 
was. The next day he could have told you that it was 
exactly eight minutes to seven. 

"Now," he said. 

"All right Hop in with me." 



Henry locked the back door; took down his cap 
and pidced up the guitar; followed Mr, Snow out, 
and locked the front door with the key Thomas P. had 
given him to open up shop in the morning. Then, 
crowded in on the edge of the seat between Mr. Snow 
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and the erect Patrick, he rode to Qemency's house, 
where he ate a. large dinner and chatted on many sub- 
jects with apparent ease and unconcern. Apparent 
only; in reality he was drunk with his own daring. 
Over and over an inner voice whispered, "Tom ought 
to have told me when to close. It's his own fault. He 
had chances enough to tell me. He ought to have done 
it. It's his own fault." 

It did not occur to him that Thomas P. had failed to 
tell him only through a flaw in his courage. He did not 
yet know that men with strong minds never bluster. 

After dinner (that was what they called it at the 
Snows') Qemency led him to the wide dim veranda 
that extended around two sides of the big stone house. 
At the farthest end, on the Chestnut Avenue side, the 
veranda widened out. There was a rug here, a wicker 
table and chairs, and an old-fashioned net hammock. 

Clemency dropped into the hammock. Henry stood 
motionless, staring at her. It had never so much as 
occurred to him to sit in the hammock with Clem. 
With Martha — ^yes, during many a languorous evening 
in the good old days. Several times he had put his 
arm aroimd her. Once — that was the perfect evening, 
weeks before the faintest thought of Ban Widdicombe 
had swum into her ken — ^he had kissed her cheek. And 
then, of course, with Bessie Alston. But that was dif- 
ferent. Bessie wasn't in his normal life at all; she 
was no more than the casual embodiment of a queer, 
dangerous mood. . . . The daring that had swelled 
within his breast since about half-past six, supported 
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by really enough food, as by the growing realization 
that Clem had singled him out as her special guest, 
swelled now to proportions that almost frightened him. 
He had defied Tom Wilson. He had fairly chummed 
with William B. Snow. And now — ^actually — ^he was 
staring at that inviting hammock while his pulse beat a 
tattoo against his temples. 

He told himself that he ought to have a thought for 
Alfred 

It was deep twilight. He could just make out Clem's 
face. Was she smiling? He thought so. Then he 
heard her low little laugh. 

'WeU, Henry?" said she. 

He sat beside her in the hammock. 

A horse and buggy pulled up before the house. A 
yoimg fellow and a girl got out. They came slowly up 
the front walk. It was Ban and Martha. Henr/s 
thoughts fluttered wildly for a moment; then he felt 
Qem turning to study his profile, and steadied himself. 
It was a difficult situation. But after all, here in the 
hammock with Qem, what did he care 1 As he started 
up, she laid her hand on his arm. 

"Henry," she whispered, "stay them out." 

Martha nodded at Henry — rather snappily, he 
thought. He seated himself on the porch railing, 
leaned back comfortably against a stone pillar, watched 
them. Martha and Ban took chairs. Clem resumed 
her place in the hammock, darting one confidential 
glance at Henry as she did so. He caught it and 
glowed within. From the way Martha moved her 
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head and suddenly looked out toward the street, he 
suspected that she had caught it, too. He hoped she 
had. . . . His gaze followed hers, and rested on the 
horse and buggy. He did a little mental arithmetic. 
It was now about half-past eight. Ban had got the rig 
between four and five. And of course old McAllister 
would charge him the full rate for fractions of an 
hour. Already it amounted to something over four 
dollars and a half. And now Ban was ostentatiously 
visiting while the bill mounted — from minute to min- 
ute. Henry wished that he too had an easy trick of 
picking up money. It did help with girls. Just the 
feeling that an extra dollar or so didn't matter ! 

Martha was silent. Ban was talking with Qem in 
his light, sharp way. Suddenly he turned to Henry. 

"How's it you aren't working?" he said. "Thought 
Tom kept open Saturday nights." And he laughed. 

The shot reached his mark. Henry was glad that 
the darkness concealed his flush. All he could say was 
— "I'm not working Saturday nights for anybody." 

Rufus Bowes and Jane Bellman came then. They 
had gone together ever since the eighth grade. Jane 
was a stocky girl with thick ankles and none-too-abim- 
dant hair; devoid of humor, unobtrusive, gentle. For 
a reason that sometimes puzzled the others she was 
Clem's dearest girl friend. They were together dur- 
ing some part of every day. 

Across the street, from the Watersons' front porch, 
floated the sbvxid of a banjo — ^plstyed in a Soft tremblo 
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that suggested a mandolin. It was a little trick of 
Tom Wilson's, 

"There he goes again !" cried Ban. 

This was plainly humor. They all laughed — ^all ex- 
cepting Martha. She was shading her face with her 
hand and was looking, apparently, at Henry. 

"He's over there every evening," remarked Qem, 
"What on earth can she see in him !" 

"Henry, you know him," put in Ban — ^''what can 
she see in him?" 

"Dcm't ask me !" cried Henry, suddenly sure of him- 
self. "I can't see him at all!" 

This was accepted as wit. They laughed immod- 
erately. 

"Heavens I" cried Qemency then — ^"He's going to 
singl" 

He was going to. He did. He had an accurate 
enough ear and a sense of rhythm ; but his voice rasped. 
His repertoire consisted wholly of comic songs. The 
opening selection to-night was Do, Do, My Htickle- 
berry, Dot 

"Everybody talk," suggested Ban. •'Why will peo- 
ple sing when they can't !" 

"I know something better than that," said Clemency. 
"Henry, get your guitar." 

Henry promptly obeyed, noting with a touch of 
exultation that Ban was silenced by this suggestion. 
"I'll make that horse look pretty expensive yet I" he 
thou^t 
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He resumed his seat on the porch railing and tuned 
the guitar. All eyes were on him. The conversation 
was quashed. He lingered over the tuning, then 
strummed a few chords. 

"What shall I sing?" he asked. "It's funny. I know 
hundreds of songs, but when Tm asked to sing I never 
can think of one of them." 

Over the way, Do, Do, My Huckleberry, Do! was 
rasping along through its second verse. 

" 'Rest, rest for the weary,' " suggested Rufus. 

"Not that," Henry replied. "Can't play the accom- 
paniment on this thing." 

"/n Old MoJrkf"— this from Jane. 

Ban was glowering in silence. It suddenly occurred 
to Henry that there was something near hatred in that 
look. He almost chuckled aloud. "Let him hate!" 
he thought. "I'll fix A«mr 

Martha, still shading her eyes, stirred a little in 
her chair. "Sing" — ^there was a slight catch in her 
voice — "sing Love's Old Sweet Song!" 

Henry's seat, on the railing, was near one end of 
the hammock. Clemency, lounging comfortably there, 
suddenly looked up at him and said, in a low voice — 

"/ Love Thee, I Adore Thee, Henry." 

"All right," he murmured. 

"Well, will you listen to that!" cried Ban, and 
laughed boisterously. 

"It's a song," said Henry cuttingly. . But his entire 
nervous system, from his toes and finger-tips to the 
crown of his head, was tingling. 
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He struck a few chords, and launched into the waltz 
song from The Serenade, then popular. Over at 
Watersons' the Huckleberry song was getting on into 
Its third and last verse. Henry strummed lustily, and 
poured forth all the voice he could muster. He had a 
superficial knowledge of tone production; and was 
now employing this knowledge to the full, sitting up 
very straight, filling his lungs with air, flaring his 
lips and drawing in his chin, the better to throw the 
coltunn of tone into the nasal cavities. It seemed to 
him that he was in good voice — so good that he held the 
upper tones as long as he could. 

The Huckleberry song reached its end, and then 
Henry commanded the street. When the last notes 
of the waltz song died away there was a hush. Clem- 
ency lay back in the hammock. Jane sighed gently. 
Martha, head bowed, sat motionless. 

The first sound was made by Ban Widdicombc 
fidgeting in his chair^ getting out his watch, turning to 
glare at the horse and buggy out at the curb. 

"Well, Martha, what do you say if we move along?** 
he observed, essaying blitheness. 

"I suppose you have got to think about the horse," 
said Henry savagely. 

"Oh, I don't care about the horse," Ban replied. 
"We're going to drive a little more." 

"No," said Martha, rising, "I'm going home." 

"We must go, too," said Jane. 

Qemency suddenly sat up straight and put out her 
hand, saying^ "Listen 1" From the Waterson porch 
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camtf the sound of hand-clapping. "It's for you, 
Henry." 

Then came a voice — it sounded like the Waterson 
boy — shouting, "They want you to sing it again, 
Henry I" This was followed by more applause. 

But before Henry could comply, Ban led Martha 
away, and Jane and Rufus followed. 

Henry's attention was drawn, at this momept, by a 
slight commotion over at the Watersons'. A white- 
clad figure stood half-way down the front steps. Other 
figures stood above. The porch light was on; he 
could see them distinctly. A feminine voice said — ^"Oh, 
what do you care! Come on and stayl" In reply to 
which, the voice of Thomas P., "But the idiot has 
gone off — for all I know he's left the store wide open !" 
And then the white-clad one came running down the 
front walk. He was carrying the banjo case. At the 
street he paused, stood apparently peering across to- 
ward the Snows' veranda. Henry, stricken with 
guilt, feared for an instant that he was coming straight 
over; and he wondered how he could face the complete 
humiliation that would ensue, what on earth he could 
say. And before Clemency! . . . But Thomas P. 
did not come over. Instead, he walked hurriedly off 
toward Simpson Street. 

Quiet settled about Henry. He was alone — ^with 
Clem. The sense of the great house, the luxurious 
veranda, the softly shadowed lawn with its big calm 
maples and oaks and elms, its dim masses of flowering 
ahrubsi reentered his soul, bringing peace, security, 
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more than a touch of superiority. It was an immensely 
more imposing place than the Watersons*. And he had 
put it all over the banjo-strumming Thomas P., of the 
unpleasantly rasping voice ! Then there was the strong 
personality of Qem— centered now on himself, bring- 
ing support to his fluttering courage. He was aware 
that she was settling back comfortably in the hammock. 
This, now, mattered. He and Clemency — ^the magic 
of a fresh relationship, the thrill of a mysteriously 
promising future which he and she would somehow 
share. It was a little hard on Alfred Knight ; but that, 
after all, was life! You couldn't help these things. 
You couldn't steer life I It steered you. 

The store didn't matter. It was an incident. Thomas 
P. would fire him, of course. There would be* scenes 
— the thought brought a twinge, and a dread — ^but, 
after all, what of it ! He might have to pick up another 
lowly job, at that, but not for long. Maybe the Second 
Presbyterian would give up his back pay. The Power 
would guide him. He felt it returning now. Perhaps 
he wotUd go on the stage. He had often considered 
the possibility. Light opera! He would do Robin 
Hood — ^wearing green tights, buckskin coat, a green 
hat with a feather! He could see himself, on a stage, 
lights focused on him, a paint-and-canvas greenwood 
about him, singing Brown October Ale, while a vast 
audience, out there in orchestra, balcony and gallery, 
clamored madly for encores. 

He heard Clemency's voice. 

*7 want you to sing it again, Henry," she murmured 
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— ^"softly this time, I like your soft tones best And 
come around here where I can see you." 

Sinking into the chair Ban had vacated, and moving 
it close to the hammock, Henry struck a few chords, 
filled his chest, and gazing straight at the girl in the 
hammock, whom he was seeing to-night with such new 
eyes, gently but fervently lifted up his voice. 

Henry's control of his tongue, during these years as 
later in his life, was none of the best. During the 
silence that followed the song — ^his fingers lay across 
the strings as he had placed them to hush the final 
chord ; Clemency was swaying a little in the hammock ; 
the thrilling poetry of youth was whispering at his 
ears — ^a certain memory of the afternoon entered un- 
comfprtably among his thoughts. His tongue unex- 
pectedly moved. 

"Alfred hasn't been around to-night," it said. 

Clemency lifted her head; studied him. She sat up. 
She reached out and rested her hand on his sleeve. It 
was the second time she had done that He was so 
afraid she would take it away that he sat perfectly 
stiil. He even held his breath. 

"Henry," she said, very low, with suppressed emo- 
tion — ^her hand, on his sleeve, shook a little — ^"why do 
people want things ? Why 1" 

Not knowing why, he remained motionless. 

"Why can't people be contented with what they 
have? Why can't they let well enough alone? . . . 
• I don't Tvant anything. I'm not sighing for things that 
couldn't possibly be." 




Henry gently but fervently lifted up his voice 
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It did not occur to Henry to suggest that she already 
had everything a girl could desire. As she was putting 
it, with her hand there on his sleeve, it*sounded rea- 
sonable. 

"At least," he said, his voice clouded by a sudden 
huskiness, "people can keep their unhappiness to them- 
selves." 

Her fingers tightened a little on his arm. 

"Henry!" she cried softly, "you don't mean that 
you — that you — " 

He studied his guitar; twisted the loose end of the 
E-string around its key. 

"I'm noi saying, Clem." 

"Henry !" She jerked her head back, in her quick 
way — "Look at mel" 

Slowly he lifted his eyes. 

"Have you a secret unhappiness?" she asked, gently 
now. 

"Oh, yes. I have. But then — ^hasn't everybody?" 
he sighed. 

"Henry, Fm wondering — it doesn't seem possible 
— ^if you've kept it to yourself all this time without my 
even suspecting — " 

"Oh, don't let's talk about it, Qem. What's the 
user 

"But don't you see, Henry, if you've really — cared, 
and I didn't know — " 

"Don't, Cleml" There was a world of pathos in 
his voice. "What's the good!" 

"You're thinking of Alfred, Henry—" 
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''Well," said he, "you sec . . ." 

"But things have — ^things aren't — " She broke oflf ; 
drew her hand away from his sleeve. 

He leaned forward. His confusion was great; but 
the one clear thought in his head was that it was his 
move and that he must in some way recapture that 
hand. Gulping, the blood burning in his cheeks, he 
leaned forward, caught at it, missed it, got somehow to 
the hammock, crowded in beside her, and before he 
fully realized what he was doing got an arm about her 
shoulders. 

"Henry r* she cried, "your guitar 1" 

It lay on the floor at their feet. 

"What do I care about the guitar — ^now !" he mut- 
tered. 

"I don't carel" he muttered again, doggedly, and 
gripped her shoulders more tightly. 

She permitted this f of a moment, then firmly pushed 
him away. He was surprised at her strength. 

"You must sit in the chair, Henry." 

"Why?** 

"You must ! Don't you see ?" 

*'No, I don't see. You let me sit here before." 

*That was different I didn't know then that you — 
cared, Henry." 

"All the more reason." 

"Oh, no — ^no! You must go back to the chair." 

There was another moment of muscular struggling; 
then Henry obeyed. 
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She let him have her hand then. He gripped it, and 
the nervous sweat ran down his temples. 

But after a few moments of this she began shaking 
aer head and resolutely drew her hand away. 

"It won't do, Henry." 

''Why not?" 

She rested her elbows on her knees, chin on hands; 
gazed at him. He moodily studied the street 

"Henry," she breathed, "it's wonderful I" 

"What is?" 

"That you should have cared — all this time — and 
never let anybody know. It was heroic, Henry. You 
are a Spartan." 

He sighed now. "Oh, well !" was all he could say. 
The Spartans were confused in his mind with the 
Stoics; also with the Laodiceans. 

"You were thinking of Alfred," she went softly on. 
"You were loyal." 

He nodded. 

There was a long silence. Then she said, more 
softly still, "You needn't think of him any more." 

TWs was definite. But he wanted to make certain, 
and asked, "What did you say, Qem?" 

She got up, walked to the railing, leaned against 
the stone post and regarded the street. 

"Henry," she said now, "you mustn't try to do those 
things." 

"What things?" said he. 

"You kflbw— hbld iny hand, put ybur arm artamfl 
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me. If you — you, Henry-— after all the diaradter 
you've shown, are going to begin wanting things, I 
shan't know whom to believe in." 

Automatically, at this, he resumed his surprising 
but rather fascinating new role. 

"You can depend on me," he muttered, the color of 
dark repression in his voice. ''I suppose it's because 
you — ^you don't care enough yourself, Clem." 

"Yes, it's that I'll be honest. It's that Now, at 
least. Henry, don't you see, this is a complete sur- 
prise to me. Then it's our ages, too— and everything. 
I won't do foolish things. I won'tT She paused, 
brooding; then — ^"Henry, I shall marry some day. 
When I do, it will be either for a whole lot of money 
or a whole lot of love." 

There was a stir within the house. Lights were 
switched on. They could hear voices. 

"Father and mother are coming out," said she 
abruptly. "They mustn't find us this way." 

"I'll go," said he. 

"Good night, Henry. Come early to-morrow night. 
Before the crowd. And, Henry — you may kiss my 
hand." 

Thus Qemency dropped one who had been for years 
boimd to servitude without compensation ; thus she se- 
cured a new slave on the same terms. It was charac- 
teristic I think Clem had to have slaves. 
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Henry walked away with his feet on the tree-tops, 
his head among the stars. He didn't know that he was 
a slave; he felt more like a conqueror. Clem Snow, 
the sought after, the independent, daughter of the sec- 
ond richest man in Simbury, was his girl. His girl! 

But as he turned into Simpson Street his spirit de- 
scended — ^more and more rapidly as he drew nearer 
Donovan's drug store, whither his feet led him as from 
long habit The occasion demanded some small cele- 
bration. A fountain drink was indicated. Also he 
needed a supply of chocolate creams over the Simday. 
He possessed but six or eight cents; had been jingling 
them in his hand for several blocks. But this didn't 
matter. He was running a little charge accoimt at 
Donovan's, unknown to his mother; and he was not at 
present so far behind with it as to feel any serious em- 
barrassment in enlarging the indebtedness a trifle. 
Nevertheless his spirit sank. He glanced ahead on the 
other side of the street, toward Wilson's. Was there 
a light? He walked more slowly, eager yet dreading 
to learn the truth. For down here on Simpson Street 
dreams were no good. It was a region of fact and 
cash. And at some moment between now and Mon- 
day morning a certain meeting must inevitably take 
place. Things would be said. His feet moved more 
and more slowly. Finally he stopped short There 
was a light in Wilson's. 
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He went on again, dragging his feet. I don't think, 
in his present frame of mind, that he felt much concern 
over the impending loss of his job. It was the scene 
that he dreaded. He wished Thomas P. would write 
a note, and let it go at that. He whistled, faintly, the 
refrain — "I love thee, I adore thee." The thing to do, 
apparently, was to go through with it. Besides — ^this 
thought leaped up— he had to get the chocolate creams. 
He couldn't face Sunday without them. The fact that 
he had long since recognized this candy habit as a 
secret vice was beside the question. Vices have to be 
reckoned with. The real problem was that he could 
hardly get into Donovan's and out again without be- 
ing seen from Wilson's. Yes, he might as well go 
through with it. 

Just before reaching Donovan's wide bright win- 
dows, he stopped again. Across the street he could 
see Thomas P., jn his cream-white suit, seated behind 
the cashier's desk, head on hand. He seemed to be 
figuring. 

A sudden memory arose of the large sale to Mr. 
Snow. In the thrill of the evening Henry had forgot- 
ten that. He realized again the dinner that had oblit- 
erated all thought of his skimpy boarding-house sup- 
per. He recalled the pressure of his shoulder against 
another, softer shoulder — in a hammock, on a dim 
luxurious veranda. He thought with exultation of 
Ban Widdicombe and his infelicitous exit. He felt 
again the pressure of a firm smooth hand against his 
lips. But to these thrilling experiences was now added 
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the realization that he — ^no other — ^had, on his first 
day, brought Thomas P. what might easily grow into 
his best account. "What more does he want !" Henry 
muttered aloud. 

Boys, with their unrestrained imaginations and their 
intense self-interest, are keen and unscrupulous strat- 
^sts. Henry knew now, as by a sudden flash of light, 
that in his struggle with Thomas P. he held a small 
advantage. Instantly he decided to use it 

It was a defiant youth that crossed the street and 
entered the gents' furnishing shop. 

Thomas P. slowly, very slowly, raised his eyes and 
glared at him. 

Henry, at that moment, could not be stared down. 
He leaned an elbow on the counter, hushing, and sud- 
denly short of breath. 

"So you decided to quit and call it a dayl" rasped 
his employer. 

Henry nodded. "Mr. Snow was in," he remarked. 

"So I see." Henry noted now that Tom held the 
slip in his fingers. "Did he speak about opening an 
account?" 

"He asked if you could make some shirts for him." 

"What did you tell him?" 

"I said yes. And he said he'd stop in on his way 
to the train Monday morning and get measured — ^if 
you were on the job." 

There was a long silence. Henry stole a glance at 
Thomas P. That yoimg man was studying the sales 
slip again. His face was red ; and he was biting his lip. 
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When he spoke his voice rasped more harshly than 
usual. 

"We close at six-thirty, except on Saturdajrs/' he 
said. 

"What time on Saturday?" asked Henry. 

•Ten o'clock." 

Henry pulled out his Waterbury. It was three min- 
utes past ten. 

"Good night," he said, and strolled out with every 
appearance of innocence. 

He crossed to Donovan's. Several couples were 
seated at the little wire tables. He nodded an easy 
greeting, right and left, and slid up on one of the high 
wire stools at the soda fountain. He wondered if 
those couples at the little tables knew that he, Henry 
Calverly, 3rd, had just defied his boss and emerged 
from the little scene in triiunph; that he was some day 
going to sing Brown October Ale in green tights and 
a buckskin coat and a feather, while thousands ap- 
plauded; that, most thrilling of all, Qemency Snow 
was his girl — ^he wondered if they knew. It seemed to 
him that everybody must know. 

"Gimme a frosted maple shake with extra ice-cream," 
he said, with more than a touch of the grand manner. 
"And put up about half a pound of chocolate creams. 
And— just charge it" 



SECOND EPISODE 

NOW, PIDO! 

^ 1 

CLEMENCY SNOW did not ride down-town 
with her mother on the next Saturday morning; 
but the carriage stopped, nonetheless, before Thomas 
P. Wilson's, and Patrick, the coachman, left a note 
in Henry's hands. 

"Dear Henry (so ran the note) — Awfully sorry 
you have to work this evening. But you must come 
after ten o'clock and we can ride home together. Do 
come. I shan't enjoy the party if you fail me. Mary 
Ames told me it would be all right for you to come late. 

**As ever, 

"Clemency/' 
"June the seventeenth." 

If there had been in Henry's mind any doubt of 
Qemenc/s affection, these few words dispelled it. 

He stole twenty hurried opportunities to read it be- 
fore noon. Why, the "as ever" alone indicated ardor ! 
Otherwise she would have written "sincerely" or "your 
friend." The thought of this too thinly veiled emotion 

41 
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so thrilled him that the store, the occasional custom- 
ors, even the dour-faced Thomas P., swam before 
his gaze in the light that gilds the heaven-kissing hills 
of fancy. He had to keep his eyes downcast to hide 
the shine in them. He couldn't trust his voice beyond 
the range of husky monosyllables. Day-dreams, of the 
sort that came only when the Power was upon him, 
moved like a panorama before his inner eye. Again, 
as so often lately, he saw his slimly athletic young self, 
enthralling a vast audience with Brown October Ale. 
A fortnight back he would have seen Martha Caldwell 
in a lower stage box, her fascinated eyes following his 
every movement about the stage. But it was Qemency 
who sat there now. 

He even thought of marrying Qemency. Why not? 
Plainly they were made for each other. To be sure, 
he was only eighteen — and her father was the second 
richest man in Sunbury. First he would have to make 
his way ; he couldn't let her father support them. But 
with gifts you can rapidly outstrip the merely indus- 
trious. The tortoise seldom beats the hare. Clem*s 
gifts, combined with his, would carry them far — ^her 
strength of personality, her poise, the distinction that 
was beyond her years and that made you forget to 
think of her as pretty or homely, that made her just 
the conspicuously desirable Clemency Snow. 

His thoughts dwelt, for an uncomfortable moment, 
on Alfred Knight. But only for a moment. Alfred 
wasn't really enough of a fellow to hold Clem's inter- 
^ nt)w that she Wad £;rdwing up. lit wa^ tbb phtikf. 
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too lethargic, too softly weak in countenance. The 
trick he had of thrusting his unimpressive chin for- 
ward and compressing his lips (which nevertheless 
drooped at the comers) advertised only too clearly his 
inner sense of weakness. Yet it seemed only the 
decent thing, in this moment of exaltation, to give 
Alfred a thought. 

I don't believe that Henry had ever before con- 
fronted the thought of marriage. His first loves had 
all been too short-lived. His longer-lived devotion to 
Martha had known no conscious goaL 

Thomas P. took his dinner hour first, from twelve to 
one. As soon as he had gone, Henry withdrew to the 
rear of the store, rummaged in his pocket for a choco- 
late cream, spread out the note on the counter, and 
slowly read it again, gulping down one sweet morsel 
after another as he read. 

Clem wanted him to ride home with her. In her 
carriage. It would be the first time 1 

His brows drew together. It was all right, of 
course. In principle it was no different from eating 
one of Mrs. Snow's lavish and fascinating dinners, or 
from sitting on their luxurious veranda. He couldn't 
hope, perhaps even after the wedding, to offer Clem 
such a dinner or such a veranda. And now to msist on 
hiring a ragged creaking old hack from Mc Agister's 
livery, leaving all the horses and carriages of William 
B. Snow to idle in the stable, would be — ^well, he could 
hear Clemency's little laugh as she cried, ''Henry, don't 
besiUyl" 
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Something, however, he must contribute. That had 
been part of the trouble with Alfred — everybody knew 
that he had let Clemency do everything for him. And 
everybody had had, at one time or another, a little 
something to say about it. He didn't intend to have 
them talking that way about Henry Calverly, 3rd. 
. . . And look at the way she had chucked Alfred 
— ^as easy as you please 1 Of course, his case was dif- 
ferent, but ... the thing to do was to act to-day, 
in this matter of their first party 1 Even if it was only 
sending flowers 1 That at least would put him right — 
make things clear — there was time, so long as they 
reached her by late afternoon — ^he could get them dur- 
ing his dinner hour — 

But could he? 

The flush slowly faded from his cheeks; the shine 
died out in his eyes. He stood, elbows on the counter, 
leaning over the note and staring down at it. He 
drummed a little with his fingers on the glass. Then, 
hesitatingly, he went through all his pockets. The 
gross result of this exhaustive search was one silver 
dime. 

He turned the paper over, and laboriously printed 
out a balance sheet on the back (printed it, because on 
his vaguely artistic side he thought he lettered rather 
well). At first the result faintly encouraged him; but 
there were afterthoughts prompted by facts that even 
Henry's buoyant nature could not wholly ignore. In 
the end, his balance sheet stood as follows : 
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XFTA/RS OF HfNRY CALVERUV, 3». 

INCOME (wKkv), 11 EXPENDITURES (W kly)^ 

PROM THOS P w .«^5 ooTbSOAKD AT WILCOX •$( 

DO 2aP FRE5B ^^^ CwghiS EP rioTHEHTo ^^^^ 

Total "t"?^^^ total 

»5.oo 



/l\ 

TOTAL INC (wkLV.^ ^7-00 - ^S 00 

PO BXV (j>o ) fj.JO- $¥,05 

^^^ (FOR dOTMES, IN- ♦.o-tft. J^T? 
CID^ ETC J ^^=^^ ^' ^ 

CASH ON HAND -. $0 10 

Figures, it would seem, were no more helpful than 
facts. Gloomily he pocketed the bit of paper on the 
two sides of which were now inscribed the heights and 
depths of a human soul, wandered to the front door- 
way, stood gazing into the hot sleepy street, wondering 
if he had the courage to ask for his first week's pay at 
noon instead of night. He didn't think he had. If he 
hadn't really needed it, yes ; but hardly with this black- 
ness in his heart. Thomas P. would come breezing in 
— ^in his flannels, likely — ^uppish, brusk, expecting 
him to hurry out. Perhaps some one would be with 
him, or there might be customers. 

He wandered back into the store ; sat on the stool be- 
hind the cashier's desk, gazed despondently at the rows 
of collar boxes on the shelves opposite. A slow in- 
exorable chill was eating into his heart. 
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At this point Bancroft Widdicombe came in to buy 
two pairs of silk half-hose. 

Ban always had money; and it didn't come 
from his folks. Ban was bom to figures and 
finance. He did mysteriously remunerative things 
during the summer vacation, and they weren't any of 
them book-agenting. He got in a little local reporting 
for the Chicago papers. One winter he managed the 
Sunbury agency of a Briarwood laundry. No one knew 
all his operations. In person he was a well-set-up 
youth, with unusually heavy eyebrows, sharp eyes, a 
prominent, rather thin nose, and a wide close- 
lipped mouth. He was generally regarded as sarcastic 
of speech. 

Despite his many activities and the claims of his 
studies (in which he shone), Ban found time each year 
to act as manager of the football, baseball and track 
teams at the High School. Also, he found time for the 
girls. He picked them with uncanny care; and once 
his eye was set on a particular one, he employed buggy 
rides, theaters and little tete-a-tete dinners in Chicago 
with a skill that no other boy in Sunbury could hope 
to equal. 

It was these methods that Ban had used during the 
spring in winning Martha away from Henry. 

Henry had hated him then. He hated him now. 
Buying silk socks ! Using a parade of money to cut a 
fellow out ! In the sudden wave of the old jealousy 
that surged up and flooded his brain, Henry almost 
forgot his devotion to Qemency. He was remember- 
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ing, vividly, the time, on a dim front porch, in a ham- 
mock, he had kissed Martha's cheek. 

Then anger came — ^bitter, helpless anger. For it 
was also Ban who had caught him spooning with 
Bessie Alston, down on the lake shore. Ban had 
laughed ! 

Moodily he wrapped up the silk half -hose. Dog- 
gedly he made out the sales slip in response to Ban's 
nonchalant "Charge itl", and jammed it down the 
steel spindle. Ban's account, despite his youth, was 
prized at Thomas P.'s. He was sure pay. 

Henry hated him for that, too. He turned the spin- 
dle slowly, almost fondly, in his fingers. "I could kill 
him," he thought — "with this. Stick it in between his 
ribs. Have to look out for buttons and things. Won- 
der why I don't 1" 

At this point the last of the emotional energy with 
which Henry was charged escaped from his system. 
His mind went blank again. 

During those moments when Henry felt the Power 
glowing within his breast, he was alert, eagerly con- 
fident, quick in thought, even close to arrogance. 
Nothing daunted him then. He had what is called 
magnetism. But at other times Henry could be as 
stupidly abject as Alfred Knight himself. 

Any boy knows that ice feels like hot iron in the 
dark. Any girl knows that tmgovemed affection and 
ungovemed hatred are sinister sisters. After passing, 
in the space of two minutes, from envy and jealousy 
through hatred to the threshold of murder, Henry, 
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limp, leaned against the counter, gazed moodily at 
Ban's watch fob that was distinguished by a heavy 
gold football (the gift of an admiring school) and 
hoped he wouldn't go right away. He suddenly knew 
that Ban was the one person he wanted to talk to. 

This abrupt change of attitude called for a little in- 
ner justifying; so to soothe his rather confused self- 
respect he thought now, ''I'll get even with him by 
using him. I'll absorb his gifts as a weasel sucks 
eggs." 

Ban played into his hands by remarking, an easy, 
superior half-grin indicated by the curve of his thin 
mouth : 

"What's the trouble, old King Solomon? You're 
seedy." 

It was perhaps because little fresh thoughts were 
stirring into life in Henry's brain that this allusion to 
his supposed weakness for the sex aroused no resent- 
ment. He replied, sighing, with a gloom that now had 
artifice in it : 

"Not a dam thing 1" 

"I'd say, myself, you had it pretty soft — ^two jobs 
and two girls." 

The hint of flattery, almost of envy, in this little 
fling was music to Henry's ears. His next sigh was 
less convincing. "Fact is," he remarked, "I'm busted." 

"Rot ! You ought to be on easy street." 

Henry shook his head. "This" — ^he waved a listless 
hand about the store — ^'Mon't much more'n cover my 
board." 
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"Oh, you have to put up for that?" 

Henry nodded. For a moment his gloom was real 
again. He didn't think it quite fair of his mother. 
The other fellows didn't have to pay board. 

Ban went on : "But you're still singing over at the 
Second Presbyterian. You aren't doing that for noth- 
ing, I hope." 

"They haven't paid me a cent for— -oh, it must be 
six or eight weeks." 

This vagueness was not assiuned. Henry did not 
know precisely what they owed him. 

"Make 'em pay," observed Ban. 

"Easy to say." 

"Ought to be easy to do." 

"I've tried. Old Hammerton — ^he's treasurer — ^talks 
me out of it every time. Says he can't collect, and he 
won't make up any more deficits out of his own pocket, 
and the music committee won't either. Tries to find 
out what I want it for and whether I really need any- 
thing if I'm careful. He's got side-whiskers. Makes 
me so hot I can't talk at all." 

Ban musingly whistled the opening bars of O 
Promise Me. . . . "Trouble with you. Hen, you're 
the quick kid at writing and editing and vibrating the 
vocal chords, but you're no business man. Too dreamy 
— sentimental. Don't let old side-whiskers make it 
personal. It ain't personal. It's business." 

Henry looked up at him, caught a quick breath, and 
then, with something the sensations of the man who 
lays his last chip on the black, said : 
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"All right ! While you're talking, just tell me how 
to make two dollars out of nothing before one o'clock. 
You've got over twenty minutes." 

Ban leaned an elbow on the counter, twirled the gold 
football with thimib and forefinger, and thought 
deeply. Ban, with only nineteen years to his credit, 
already had wrinkles on his forehead and about 
his eyes. 

"How much ar« you supposed to get at the church?" 
he asked. 

Henry, always helpless in the presence of a hard 
searching mind like Ban's, replied with inner resent- 
ment but outer meekness, "Two a Sunday." 

"Hm!" mused Ban. "Could they get anybody else 
for that?" 

"Hardly. Not a dependable quartet singer, I 
shouldn't think. Couldn't get a man from Chicago 
for less than five, Thbmpson, at the First Church, 
gets ten." 

"Even if they could, they'd have to pay him every 
week. Look here, Hen" — Ban wheeled, fixed his keen 
eyes on the dejected youth behind the counter, studied 
him a moment — "I think maybe I can help you out 
with this. It's a simple enough business transaction. 
You'll have to follow my advice." He produced a roll 
of bills with a rubber band around it, and slowly 
stripped off the rubber. "Here's the two! But you'K 
have to do just as I tell you." 

Henry's fingers twitched toward the bank-note that 
Ban so lightly tossed out. He was reddening, and 
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swallowing hard. "Oh, yes," he said huskily, "sure I 
will." 

"Hold on now, Hen" — ^those e)res of Ban's were still 
searching him — "this is business. You've got to do 
your part of it. I wonder if I can trust your nerve." 

"Oh well, if you don't ask me to do—" 

" — anything that isn't straight business," Ban fin- 
ished for him. "I promise that." 

"All right 1" murmured the breathless Henry, and 
took the bank-note. 

"There's an element of risk in this transaction," 
remariced Ban now. "I'm imdertaking to fix things 
so you can pay me back to-morrow. Naturally I'll 
have to charge you a little something for the accom- 
modation." 

This was a new idea to Henry. "How much?" he 
asked. 

"Oh, say a dollar. It ought to be worth that. I'll 
go to church with you to-morrow morning." 

And Ban strolled away. 

Henry spent the remaining ten minutes before 
Thomas P.'s return in writing the note that was 
to go with the flowers to Clemency. He had not 
planned this note ; hardly knew, indeed, what he was 
writing; but under the stimulus of a sudden temporary 
freedom from ignoble bondage his real gift oi expres- 
sion swelled upward and ran wild. The ardor he had 
read into Clem's little note radiated unmistakably from 
these intense phrases. He didn't i^d it over, but an 
iniilir whispfcr oaUtidtied him lo fcnclcfec it in one of Bie 
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envelopes marked — ^''After 5 days return to Thomas P. 
Wilson, Gents' Furnishings, 114 Simpson St., Sun- 
bury, Ills. — Fine shirtings a specialty." Even after 
sealing it he felt rather exposed. He wondered just 
what he had written. He even wondered if he meant it 



At half-past ten that evening Henry entered the 
comfortable home of Mary Ames on the Lake Shore 
Drive. He wore his white shoes, his white duck, trou- 
sers, starched and creased, and the double-breasted blue 
serge coat that his mother had rendered presentable 
by a long process of sponging; he carried his last 
year's straw hat (scrubbed dean with lemon juice) 
in his hand; his hair, brushed wet, was plastered se- 
verely to his scalp, sloping away from the parting in the 
middle. He held his head high. 

White-clad couples strolled in the shadows of the 
wide lawn. Other couples, sitting on the steps, made 
way for him to pass. Dim couples whispered in cor- 
ners of the long veranda. Many voices called, "Hello, 
Henry!" 

Within the roomy house violins were tuning. A 
drum was tapped lightly. Youths and girls pressed 
about the great punch bowl of lemonade that stood 
just within the wide-open double doorway. 

Henry, eyes intent, lips compressed, stepped swiftly 
in; greeted Mary Ames in a manner that she thought 
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rather captivating if something stiff and distrait; and 
looked about at the group in the hall and on the stairs, 
then hearing a silvery little laugh from the living-room 
— a laugh that heightened his color and quickened his 
pulse — amoved to the doorway. 

In the center of the largest group of all he saw 
the proud head and curiously attractive profile of 
Clemency Snow. Clem was always the center of the 
largest group. They were all chattering at once. Two 
strangers were there — ^men, of twenty or twenty-one. 
They wore evening clothes ; probably Chicago friends 
of Mary's. Both hovered close to Clemency. 

Henry set his teeth. She was his girl. And she had 
vowed she wouldn't enjoy the party without him. Well, 
she seemed to be bearing up pretty well ! 

The group shifted about. He caught a glimpse of 
Qemency's bare shoulders. Her party gowns were 
both smarter and slightly more decollete than those 
of the other girls. He wished she would wear them a 
little higher. He craned his neck, staring. Was she 
wearing the flowers? 

The group parted. He could see her now. She 
was talking with the two Chicago men. She turned. 
The fine cluster of deep red roses with long stems was 
there, a bold splash of color against her fluffy creamy 
gown. They were crushed from the dancing, but they 
were there. 

Henry drew a deep breath. 

Qem saw him then, and inclined her head. 

The look she sent him meant something. Uncertain 
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as to precisely what, he slipped out to the porch, and 
waited. 

Soon she came and found him there. 

**We'll walk on the lawn," she said in a low voice 
that puzzled him. 

Out there under the trees he slij^ed a trembling 
hand about her elbow. She withdrew her arm, stopped 
short for a moment, looked straight at him, then 
walked slowly on. In the dark he could not fathom 
her expression. 

"Had to hurry to get here,** he said. 

She was silent. 

''Saved me a lot of dances, haven't you, Qem?" 

*T haven't saved you a lot, no. You can have two." 

It was he, now, who stopped short and looked at 
her. 

"Oh, Clem— !" he said. "Only two?" 

The genuine disappointment in his voice checked a 
remark that was on her lips ; but only for a moment. 

"Here," she said — ^**sit down on this bench." 

He felt an ominous quality in the silence that fol- 
lowed. 

Finally, in a voice that was dear but not silvery, she 
observed — 

"I never give more than three dances to anybody." 

"For heaven's sake, then, Clem, make it three!" 

She shook her head. "It's too late. It would make 
me conspicuous, and I won't be made conspicuous. 
Understand me, Henry, I won't!" 

While he was trying to think this over, she drew 
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from her bodice an envelope that he dimly recognized, 
and deliberately placed it in his hands. He turned 
it slowly over and over. He knew that the printing in 
the comer read, "After 5 days return to Thomas P. 
Wilson, Gents' Furnishings, 114 Simpson, Street, Sun- 
bury, Ills. Fine shirtings a specialty." 

"Now, Henry" — she was looking at him again; he 
was looking down, turning the envelope over and over 
and over, wishing desperately he could remember what 
he had written; very likely the words had come a little 
too easily just then — "I really would like you to tell me 
just what I could possibly have said or done to make 
you feel you had a right to send me such a letter as 
that." 

He was speechless. 

She glanced down at the flowers ; touched them with 
a dainty finger. "I wore these," she said. "I appre- 
ciated your sending them. But you mustn't do it 
again. I don't want you to be sending me things." 

He looked right at her, now — ^breathless. "Wh — 
why not?" he cried. 

"Sshl Not so loud!" 

"Well— why not?" 

"But why should you?" 

"Suppose I want to." 

She considered this; then spoke with decision. 
"Henry, you make it rather hard. Of course, in a way, 
perhaps I've given you reason to feel that we're rather 
particular friends. But we're not nearly so particular 
as you think. I'm not your property, and I don't in- 
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tend to be. I told you once that I won't do foolish 
things. Well — I won't 1 And I have no idea of let- 
ting you put me in any such position before the oth- 
ers. 

She paused. He turned and turned the letter. 

She rested a light hand on his arm now. "I'm going 
to speak plainly; it's the best way. I'm really fond of 
you. I want you to come and see me, often. I like 
to hear you sing, Henry. I haven't any doubt you're 
going to write splendid things — do a lot to make us 
proud of you." 

"Us!" He sniffed. 

"Well" — more gently — "me. But when I happen to 
be the daughter of a man with a large income, and you 
don't happen to have money, it's foolish for you to 
be sending me flowers and things like that. I'd really 
rather you didn't. People will say things. Don't you 
see, it's — it's making money an issue between us. No, 
if we're to be friends, we've got to be sensible friends. 
I won't have it any other way." 

No words came from him. 

She stirred, and shook out her frock. Then her 
hand fell again on his arm. 

"But this is too near quarreling, Henry. And 
that's a thing I simply won't have. I had to explain." 

She rose ; stood before him. He could hear the soft 
rustling of her clothes, could feel her presence; but did 
not look up. His teeth were set. 

"Oh come, Henry !" said she, "put that letter in your 
pocket." 
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He shook his head. 

"Now you're simply being cross." 

"I won't put it in my pocket," he muttered, in a 
stubborn voice. "It isn't mine." And he laid it on 
the bench. 

She snatched it up; restored it to her bodice. "Oh, 
for goodness' sake," she said, "don't let's be silly 1" 

He let this pass. 

She stood then, her head a little on one side. She 
made a charming picture. He knew it without looking 
up. A week ago it would have melted him — an hour 
ago, even. But not now. Something had happened. 
He felt cold. Their wills had clashed, his and Clem- 
ency's; and whatever might be said of the little con- 
flict, he knew that his had not weakened. At least 
she had taken back the letter. He was all confused; 
but he had not taken anything back and she had. 

"Come to the house to-morrow afternoon," she said ; 
this softly. 

"AU right," he mumbled, "I'll come." 

"Be early — ^half-past two or so. The others never 
get arotmd before four." 

"All right," he said again, rather huskily. 

"At least we'll show that we can be together with- 
out fighting." Then, with one of the apparent impulses 
that you al>vays thought of when you thought of Clem- 
ency, she held out her hand. There were rings on it — 
diamonds and emeralds. She liked emeralds. 

"I'll let you kiss my hand," she murmured — ^"just 
once." 
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He sat heavily there, looking at the hand. 

"Not now — " he said. 

He looked after her as she ran up the steps. The 
taller of the two Chicago men claimed her at the door. 
She smiled up at him, and passed on in at his side. 
He took her hand ; put his arm about her ; they waltzed 
slowly out of view. 

"I suppose I'm awfully stupid," said Henry to him- 
self. 

3 

It was a quarter past ten o'clock of the Sabbath day. 
All Sunbury was moving, slowly, with dignity, along 
the new cement and the older plank sidewalks toward 
the cluster of churches whose spires rose above the 
maples and elms within a radius of a few blocks from 
the comer of Simpson Street and Chestnut Avenue. 
The women and girls all wore their best in frocks, hats 
and bonnets. Most of the men wore frock coats 
(known locally as Prince Alberts) and silk hats, and 
carried heavy walking sticks. 

Ban Widdicombe and Henry Calverly walked west- 
ward on Simpson Street, out across the tracks toward 
the Second Presbyterian Church. This was an archi- 
tecturally pretentious and financially disastrous struc- 
ture of red sandstone, cavemously empty within, mort- 
gaged to the weather-vane. Ban wore the proper 
Prince Albert and hat and carried a silver-headed 
stick. Henry wore his blue serge suit, tan shoes and 
straw hat. 
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A profoiind discomfort led Henry to cast frequent 
questioning glances at Ban's grimly set face. These 
brought no response, however. 

At a comer near the church Ban stopped and con- 
sulted his gold watch. 

"We'll wait here until twenty-five after," he an- 
nounced. 

"The service begins sharp at ten-thirty," said Henry, 
all nerves. 

"That's what I'm figuring on." 

"I have to be ready to go in with the quartet. Doc- 
tor Magee's fussy about being prompt." 

Ban clamped his thin lips, held his watch aloft, and 
eyed it steadily. Henry stood on his left foot, then 
on his right foot; clasped and unclasped his hands. 

"See here!" he cried finally, "if you don't tell me 
what I'm to do, how'd you suppose I'm ever — ^" 

Ban snapped his watch shut. 

"Now !" he said. "Listen. No time for talk. And 
don't argue. Do just as I tell you. Go in at the side 
door, tell one of the ushers you must see old Ham- 
merton at once, before church, and wait for him in the 
Simday-school room." 

"But the rest of the choir'U be there, and Doctor 
Magee — ^" 

"The Infant Class room is down-stairs, ain't it?" 

"Yes, but—" 

"Go down there. Wait for him. Be sure you tell 
the usher just where you'll be. And stay there I" 

"But suppose he don't come?" 
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"Give him fifteen minutes. If he isn't there at a 
quarter to eleven sharp, go home." 

An even worse contingency presented itself to Henry 
now. "Suppose," said he, "he does come !" 

"Tell him — straight out, now; no mumbling — that 
you won't put a foot in that church until he's handed 
over every cent of your back salary. Give him till a 
quarter of eleven. Here, let's see your watch !" 

Henry produced his Waterbury. Ban took it from 
him and himself set it with his own. 

"Now go," he said then. "And hold your head up. 
You're scared pink, and you look it. Haven't you got 
any nerve? . . . I'll meet you after church and you 
can give me the three dollars. Get a hump on, now ! 
For heaven's sake, try to look a little less like a white- 
washed fish !" And he pushed him resolutely toward 
the church. 

Henry moved slowly at first, carried along more by 
the momentum of Ban's shove than by any power of 
locomotion. Gradually, however, he gathered head- 
way. He walked steadily, his head erect, eyes staring 
ahead, arms hanging limply at his sides, lips moving 
almost as if in prayer. 

He had hit on a method of driving himself to the 
ordeal that was never confided to Ban. He centered 
his whole mind on his legs. He was saying — "Now, 
Right Leg, move up! Come along. Left Leg! Steady 
— keep moving — Right Leg, Left Leg! Right Leg, 
Left Leg!" And so on in a quickening rhythm. 

Less than two minutes later, the slightly bent form 
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of sixty-year-old Mr. Hammerton moved slowly down 
the basement stairs to the Infant Class room. 

Henry heard the step, and stood up straight. His 
gaze, which had been fixed on the door-opening, now 
wavered over the blackboard and over the big easels 
with their charts picturing certain early citizens of 
Syria standing about in long and highly colored robes 
with rings around their heads. Then he saw the 
familiar lean face and the iron-gray side-whiskers of 
the treasurer. 

"Well, Henry," observed that gentleman, rather 
sharply— "well, well! What's this! What's all this !" 

Henry confronted him,* white of face, with a dazed 
expression. 

"Mr. Hammerton," he said hoarsely, "I want my 
back pay." 

"Doubtless ! There are things we all of us want — " 

"I want it now 1" The Waterbury watch suddenly 
appeared. 

"Oh, well, Henry, if you need a little money I have 
no doubt we can do something for you. I'll speak to 
Mr. Carruthers after the service — " 

"I want it now," Henry repeated. 

"Yes, yes— of course — *' 

"I*m not going into that choir loft without it. Not 
one step." And Henry elevated the Waterbury, trying 
to glower at it, like Ban. 

Mr. Hammerton, looking depressed, fluttered his 
eyelids. This was an awkward situation. Taking in 
the adamantine youth before him, he realized that you 
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could no more reason with him than with an angry 
puppy. He pressed one hand to his eyes ; drew a long, 
tired breath; said, "Wait a moment, Henry," and went 
back up the stairs. 

He returned, in a short space, with the chairman of 
the Music Committee. Mr. Carruthers was a stout 
man, with a reddish beard trimmed down to a point; 
a man of some self-importance. Week days he manu- 
factured a patent filter for kitchen faucets. 

Mr. Carruthers assumed a sentimentally paternal 
manner, and laid a soft hand on Henry's shoulder. 

That yoimg man shook it off ; sprang back ; gripped 
the Waterbury tightly in the hollow of his hand and 
stared down at it. 

"Come now, Henry" — Mr. Carruthers* voice took 
on a soothing quality — ^"don't you think you'd better 
tell us what this is .all about? We're completely in the 
dark. Just what is it you want ?" 

"You're not in the dark — not at all," said Henry. 
"You know exactly what I want My back pay. Not 
going to wait any longer.'* 

Mr. Carruthers glanced at Mr. Hammerton. The 
older man smiled — rather sarcastically, Henry thought 
— ^and pulled a little at one side-whisker. 

"Why, that's all right, Henry. I don't doubt we can 
advance you a little — " 

"Don't call it 'advancing* !" snorted Henry. 

An entirely new idea entered his mind then. He 
seized on it. "I want it all, every cent. And if you 
want me to sing in this church we can't go on like this 
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an)rway. You aren't paying me enough — when you 
do pay me. I can do better." 

The boldness of this took his own breath away. He 
stopped short. 

The eyes of the two men met again. They moved 
over to a recessed window and whispered together hur- 
riedly. They returned. 

"Fm willing to tell you, Henry,*' said Mr. Carruthers 
ingratiatingly, "that we have already talked of raising 
your salary. Of course you know the church is having 
a pretty hard struggle. But we don't want you to feel 
that we are not treating you fairly." 

"You aren't!" muttered Henry. 

Mr. Carruthers waved this softly aside. "In the 
circimistances we are willing to pay you three dollars 
a Sunday, as from June first.'* 

"Have to be five," said Henry. 

"We can't pay that Three is—" 

"Five!" 

"Three, Henry, is—" 

"Five!" 

It was twenty-eight minutes of eleven. 

Mr. Carruthers looked unhappy. "If we are as far 
apart as that — well, I am willing to assume the respon- 
sibility of compromising on four." 

Henry nodded, a thought too suddenly. The two 
men turned toward the door. "Even if it comes a 
little hard on us, Henry," observed Mr. Carruthers, 
cheerfully now, "we shall be glad to feel that you are 
satisfied." 
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"I'm not satisfied !" 

'*But what — " This from Mr. Hammerton. He 
spread out his hands. 

"My back pay." 

Mr. Carruthers sighed. "How much is it, Henry?" 
He drew money from his pocket. 

Henry knit his brows. In his new, strikingly suc- 
cessful character of business man, he ought to know 
instantly how much it was. He surely ought to know. 
Imagine Ban having to guess at how much people . 
owed him ! 

Then Mr. Hammerton saved the situation by observ- 
ing— 

"Would ten dollars help you out, Henry?" 

It was twenty-five minutes of eleven. 

"All right!" said Henry, "Fll accept ten." 

They gave it to him — ^two five-dollar bills — and hur- 
ried away. 

He considered the bills. Thoughtfully he put one 
in a trousers pocket, the other in the change pocket in 
his coat. It seemed to him just as well that Ban 
should not see both. Then he ran up the stairs, and 
marched solemnly into the church auditorium behind 
a frowning minister. It was thought by several in 
the congregation that Henry Calverly sang with un- 
usual feeling that day. 

Ban was waiting, grinning a little, on the comer, 
as the small congregation filed out. Henry joined him ; 
and when they had roimded a second comer, produced 
a five-dollar bill. He was splendidly offhand about it 
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"Here you are, Ban," he remarked. "Got the 
change?" 

Ban had the change. "But you didn't let them put 
you off with a V, Hen?" 

"They wouldn't pay it all." 

Ban gave a contemptuous little snort. "It's no use, 
Hen — ^you'll never be a business man." 

"Don't suppose I will," was Henry's cheerful reply. 

When they parted, Ban stood for a time looking 
him over. He pursed his thin lips; frowned a little; 
swiuig his cane. 

"I'm afraid you're in for a lot of bumps, Hen," he 
finally said. "You artistic fellows have to live, I sup- 
pose; but it's hard to see just where you're going to 
get off. I could give you a tip. . . ." 

There was a long silence. Then Ban spoke again. 

"Look here. Hen ! You've started going with Clem 
Snow." 

"Oh, yes— a little," said Henry, offhand. 

"And right there's where you want to look out. Do 
you think Clem cares a hang about you? Not one 
hang ! She won't treat you any better than she's treated 
Al Knight. Not one bit ! Dam fool, Al Knight ! You 
see, Clem's a queer sort. She's got to run everything 
she touches. And there's a string to everything she 
gives." He sniffed. "Clem told me once she was go- 
ing to marry either for a lot of love or a lot of 
money." 

Henry started. It happened that Clem had, only 
a week back, made the same declaration to him. 
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"Do you think any of you boys here will ever walk 
off with Clem? Not for a minute! When it hap- 
pens it'll be one of those rich Chicago or New York 
dudes that turn up out here every once in a while. But 
Clem's got to have a little tame dog around handy — 
somebody 'at'U sit up and beg when she snaps her fin- 
gers — somebody 'at'll hold a piece of candy on his 
nose and not try to eat it unless she says, 'Now, Fido !' 
Only she'll never say it, my boy — ^never !" 

The cheerful expression was fading from Henr/s 
face. Ban went ruthlessly on. 

"Don't you see why she took you on when she just 
naturally got sick of Al ? It's because you're that kind, 
and she knows it. You're one of these artistic fellows. 
. . . Hen, listen to me. This is something I know ! 
There ain't much room for the sentimental stuff any- 
where on this earth, but if there's one place where it 
won't go at all, where you've got to keep your head and 
be dam smart all the time, it's with a girl. I tell you, 
Hen, the one time when you've got to be a business 
man every minute, it's when you're with a girl." 



Directly after bolting his Simday noon, boarding- 
house dinner, Henry walked briskly over to Simpson 
Street. He had been disturbed of late by an increasing 
self-consciousness regarding his charge accoiuit at 
Donovan's drug store; he was passing Donovan's, 
whenever possible, on the opposite side of the street. 
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He went now to Smith's, near the railway station. 
Smith kept in stock a line of the expensive Devoe can- 
dies from Chicago. They were eighty cents a poimd. 
Henry stood over these. 

"One of those," he said, pointing — "mixed choco- 
lates." 

"What size?" asked the clerk. 

"Oh, about five pounds." 

The large box was wrapped up. Henry carelessly 
tossed out a five-dollar bill, took his one-dollar bill of 
change, and hurried away. 

He walked straight and rapidly to the big stone 
house of William B. Snow on Chestnut Avenue. His 
lips were compressed, his eyes oddly intent. 

The uniformed maid said that Miss Clemency would 
be down directly. 

Henry put the box on a chair in the hall and laid his 
hat on it Then he went into the great living-room 
and seated himself stiflSy on the edge of the window 
seat in the alcove. 

Soon Clemency came, in a cool white shirt-waist and 
a skirt of white pique. Her firm little feet were shod 
in low patent leather shoes which permitted a glimpse 
of embroidered silk stockings. She was smiling. 

"Cross at me still?" she asked, dropping down be- 
side him on the window seat. Clem could be charming 
in a perter manner than any other girl in Stmbury. 

He shook his head. Something in his expression led 
her to give him a swift, observant little glance. She 
grew sober. She seemed to be considering his case. 
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"You mustn't be, Henry," she said, more gently. 
'T meant what I said/' 

"Yes," he observed, reflectively, very quiet, "I sup- 
pose you did." 

She glanced at him again. He looked at her now. 
She smiled a little. Their eyes met. His eyes had 
never met those of another girl so fully as this. It 
,was an interesting fact. It rather surprised him. 

Eye to eye they gazed. That smile of hers, a distinct 
touch of mockery in it, lingered. He did not smile. 

They were fighting again, silently, in a test of en- 
durance. She would not look away. Neither wotdd 
he. The silence grew and grew. 

It seemed to him that her eyes wavered for an in- 
stant. 

He leaned swiftly forward. She gaspedvin honest 
surprise. There was a little struggle. When it was 
over, there could be not the slightest question that his 
lips had touched hers. 

He thought she was angry. She was smoothing out 
her rumpled shirt-waist and hair. 

It was the first time he had ever kissed a girl's lips 
(he didn't coimt Bessie Alston). 

"You can't make a little tame dog out of me," he 
said in a surprisingly matter-of-fact voice. "Ordering 
me not to give you things I Telling me you'll let me 
kiss your hand !" These last two sentences were, how- 
ever, mere mutterings. 

"I'm wondering," she said, "why I don't send you 
straight out of this house." 
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He sprang up : "FU go." 

"No, sit down," said she. 

The bell rang. The maid moved through the hall. 
She ushered in the two young men from Chicago. 

Qemency greeted them with nearly all her old ease, 
and made them known to Henry. 

That youth then said, "Well, Fll run along, Clem." 

"Nonsense !" said she. "Sit down." 

He shook his head, and walked, feeling uncom- 
fortably conspicuous, down the great room and out 
into the hall. 

There, imder his hat, was the five-pound box of De- 
voe's. 

He stood a moment, looking at it. His spine 
stiffened. He lifted it, and deliberately tore off the 
wrapping paper, so there could be no doubt as to the 
contents. Then he marched back into the living-room 
with it in his two hands. 

"Oh, Clem," he said — ^and no overdressed, over- 
sophisticated young man from Chicago (even from 
New York) could have said it with more perfect ease 
* — ^"I meant to leave this. Nearly forgot. So longl" 

Then he went away. 

It might be thought that Henry had set something 
of a pace for himself. But I don't think it occurred to 
him then. At any rate, as he walked up Chestnut 
Avenue, he was whistling, Promise Me. 



JHIRD EPISODE 

THE VARIETIST 
1 

HENRY leaned both elbows on the show-case. The 
time was Saturday night. The season was early 
midsummer. 

Against the outer side of the show-case leaned 
Alfred Knight. Before Henry on the show-case, hos- 
pitably open, stood a wrinkled paper bag of chocolate 
creams into which he dipped absently from time to 
time. 

Alfred was speaking— 

"They're getting up an opera over at Borea — 
lolanthe. They've got Professor DuBonne — ^and they 
need a baritone to sing When England Really Ruled 
the Waves. I told them about you, and I'm pretty 
sure they'd give you the part." 

"You in it?" Henry's usually pleasant gray eyes 
were clouded with moody interest. He had on his 
mind problems in the solution of which Alfred could 
hardly help. 

"Yep. In the chorus." 

"When's it going to be?" 

"Jtist a week — ^next Saturday night." 

70 
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Henry shook his head. 

"Couldn't get off." He spread his hands to indicate 
the store. "Have to work till ten, Saturdays." 

"Wouldn't he let you go— once — ^Thomas P. ?" 

"Not him." 

"Sort o' mean, ain't he?'* 

"Meaner'n dirt! Trying to rub it into me be- 
cause — *' Henry's mouth shut abruptly. He had been 
about to say, "because I'm going with Clem Snow." 
Obviously this wouldn't do. He finally completed his 
sentence by suggesting another motive. "Because my 
folks are as good as his." 

As may be imagined, Thomas P. had found real dif- 
ficulty in disciplining a shop assistant whose people 
were of the best, if now impoverished, and whose girl 
was the most conspicuously desirable yotmg person in 
town. Indeed, not until the few days just past had he 
succeeded in bringing himself to face what he now felt 
to be his disagreeable duty. 

Alfred was gazing out through the open doorway at 
the bright windows of Donovan's drug store, across 
the street, and was fiddling about on the glass with 
limp plump fingers. 

"What's he hanging around me for, anyivay?" 
thought Henry, with a little nervous rush of feeling. 
*'It's his own fault. Clem just naturally got sick of 
him. I couldn't help that, could I ?" 

Alfred began talking now, listlessly. "Thought 
maybe you'd like to go over to the rehearsal Monday 
night— over to Borea, I mean. It only takes forty 
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two minutes — ^train at seven-six. IVe got some cousins 
over there. Couple o' girls. Younger one's kind o' 
crazy over me. Can't let me alone. Peach, too. She 
ain't a first cousin. Second once removed. You ought 
to hear her sing, too. Want to run over there ?" 

"Can't." Henry consulted his watch. 

"Close at ten, you said?" asked Alfred, trying to 
be casual. 

"Yep." 

"Going anywhere then — ^anywhere special?" 

"Why— yes. Got a date." 

Alfred's eyelids fluttered, and his mouth drooped 
a little farther at the comers. 

In this situation, even the coming of Thomas P. 
was a relief — in his white flannels, all brusk im- 
portance. 

He nodded toward Alfred, but ignored Henry; 
stepped behind the desk and ran through the sales slips ; 
scooped the change from its circular hollows in the till, 
counted the bills and put them in the safe under the 
coimter; placed one bank-note in an envelope, scribbled 
Henry*s name on it in pencil, and then rushed out. 

Alfred broke the silence that followed by mumbling, 
"Well, guess I'll trot along home." Then, instead, he 
took a chocolate cream and ate it slowly. 

He lingered until Henry closed the store; and 
walked up Simpson Street at his side as far as the 
comer of Chestnut Avenue. 

You tumed south here to go to Clemency's house. 

"Well," said Alfred at last, "I'll trot along." 
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He said this almost explosively; then he walked 
slowly, stiffly away. 

Rufus Bowes and Jane Bellman were at Clemency's, 
on the Teranda. 

Henry, feeling himself to be the unstable and highly 
temperamental center of a drama of passion, greeted 
Rufus with gloomy envy. He was thinking that it 
must be wonderful to know just the sort of person you 
are and what you are to do with your life. His some- 
what overheated thoughts even dwelt for a fleeting 
moment on the possibility of finding peace in religion. 

Clemency, in white, with trim little white high- 
heeled shoes, a filmy scarf about her shoulders, was 
seated in the hammock. She leaned forward to see 
Henry's features as he came within the area of dim 
light from the windows, nodded briskly, reached out 
her left hand to clasp his, ordered him to take the 
rocking-chair. 

Henry, his thoughts of Rufus and religion suddenly 
crowded aside by the mental image of Alfred Knight 
walking slowly, stiffly out Simpson Street, stood mo- 
tionless, tightly gripping Qemenc/s firm hand. 

She laughed a little with a touch of nervousness, and 
withdrew her hand. 

"Don't be so solemn, Henry," said she. "Sit down 
and amuse us. Take that chair — ^where I can see you." 

Henry stared down at her now. And she returned 
his gaze. 

"Stop being silly!" she cried then. "Take that 
chair !" And she stamped one white shoe. 
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"No," mumbled Henry, "Fll sit here," and found a 
place on the white stcMie railing under the hammock 
rope. 

"Very well !" said Clemency. "If you're determined 
not to be sociable — " 

Henry was silent 

Jane said that she and Rufus must go. 

"No," replied Clemency, "I don't want you to. Stay 
and keep me company. Henry isn't amusing at all to- 
night. He's stupid." 

But they left. 

There was silence on the wide, shadowy veranda 
until the devoted, if matter-of-fact, yotmg couple had 
disappeared around the comer. 

Theri Clemency stamped again. 

"Henry, you stop sulking there. Come around here 
and sit where I tell you." 

Henry got to his feet, stood over her. He was 
thinking with a confusion not untouched by remorse, 
of Alfred; thinking, too, of the tyrannical but ex- 
tremely attractive girl there in the hammock. Her hair 
was massed about her head in smooth coils, unruffled, 
perfectly groomed. It appealed perversely, that 
smoothly arranged hair, to some deep masculine sense 
of disorder within him. 

She was his girl now. That was reasonably well un- 
derstood. But she was also free. Those older, better 
dressed yoimg men from Chicago called at will — even 
one or two, at intervals, from New York. 

Standing there, brooding over her, hating Alfred 
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for his unsettling intrusion, Henry suddenly became 
aware that she was leaning back, away from him, on 
stiffened arms. Furthermore, she w.as stamping her 
foot and ordering him to take that chair. 

"She's afraid of me!" he thought, exulting. 

He dropped heavily into the hammock beside her, 
aware that she was protesting with some vigor. She 
even tried to spring out of the hammock; but he held 
her.' It seemed to him that she was very angry. 



Henry had never heard of the sex war. The notion 
would have shocked and hurt him. He believed in 
monogamy — ^perfect, beautiful, perpetual. All about 
him, in Sunbury, love went wrong as love sometimes 
will Marriages broke down; wives escaped from 
husbands, husbands from wives; triangles came into 
being; fathers of families ran away with working girls 
— ^all of which was staple gossip among excited boys. 
And other things happened. Yet, though Henry's ears 
took in these tales and his lips added to their longevity, 
his inner spirit was proof against them. It was proof 
even against one or two little misdeeds of his own — 
yet no such grim interpretation of his own acts as is 
expressed in the very modem word, "varietist," had 
ever even remotely occurred to him. 

He had Clemency's head now in the hollow of his 
arm. It came to him with savage triumph that he was 
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mussing her hair. He was amazed by his manly de- 
termination ; it seemed a fine thing. 

She slipped away and held him firmly at arm's 
length. Probably she would tell him to go away and 
never return. It would become known. He would be 
disgraced. This notion grew, pressed on him, became 
fright. He thought of this great stone house, filled 
with beautiful and comfortable things; of Clemency 
herself, the independent, the autocratic; he thought of 
himself, living in Wilcox's up tmder the eaves, picking 
up five dollars a week as boy-of-all-work in Thomas 
P.'s and four dollars a week more (if they would only 
pay it!) from the Second Presbyterian Church. His 
fright bordered now on pania 

Clemency finally spoke. 

"Henry, I want you to sit in that chair." 

"All right," he observed casually, then, "I'll go 
now." And he rose. 

"Don't be silly!" said she. "Silly," it occurred to 
him, was probably the word. He wavered, then 
dropped into the chair. Clemency smoothed her waist 
and tucked in loose wisps of hair. 

Henry considered her. Still unaware that this rela- 
tionship that he supposed to be love eternal was often 
in reality a campaign in which figured attacks and 
counter-attacks, pitched battles and strategic retreats, 
defeats and victories, he nevertheless instinctively met 
the situation. "Either she's my girl, or she ain't," he 
told himself. "We'll settle it now." 

The thing to do was to make her go into Chicago to 
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dinner and to the theater. Without a chaperon, of 
course; for in Sunbury that useful first aid to watchful 
parents was still regarded as a foreign innovation 
symptomatic of eastern snobbery. That was what Ban 
Widdicombe would do. 

One thought made him pause. He had — in his 
pocket, in the world — ^five dollars and fifteen cents. 
Of this amount, three dollars must go to his mother, as 
a contribution toward his board. He did a little men- 
tal arithmetic The theater — ^it would have to be the 
best seats — ^would come to three dollars (the two-dol- 
lar theater seat had not then reared its head). Clem 
would be dressed up, which meant cabs, say two or 
three dollars more — even four. That made seven dol- 
lars. Add to this the railway fare, on which he could 
save something by renting a family ticket from Mc- 
Carthy's cigar store; but, at best, it would bring the 
total to eight dollars. 

His brows drew together. The thing was going to 
nm into money ! 

Qemency was leaning forward in the hammock, 
peering at him. 

"What are you scowling about?" said she. 

"Nothing!" murmured Henry, waving a listless 
hand. 

Oh, yes, and the dinner— he had forgotten that. 
It would have to be a good restaurant, one of the very 
best; he had heard whispers of the painful extrava- 
gance of these places. His cheek blanched, and he set- 
tled back out of the light. 
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"Oh, well," he finally decided, "may as well say fif- 
teen dollars and be done with it. Have to get my blue 
suit pressed, too — ^and there'll be other incidental ex- 
penses." 

So much for his cost-estimate. As regarded re- 
sources, he could cotmt on the two dollars that would 
remain when his board was paid — ^though it would be 
hard to keep this from dribbling away. He had to 
have his chocolate creams, for one thing. 

The sweat broke out on his forehead. His mind 
groped desperately here and there. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to him to put the date a little ahead — ^say, a 
week from Monday. Then he would have another 
week's wage from Thomas P. And he would make 
the church pay up. If it came to a pinch he might, for 
this one occasion, default on board. He would scrape 
it up somehow. 

"Henry, what is the matter with you?" 

"Withfwef Nothing." 

"Are you going to talk to me — or aren't you?" 

He shut his eyes, pressed the lids down with trem- 
bling fingers. 

"Well 1" observed Clemency. He felt the petulance 
in her voice, and his excitement swelled into triumph. 
"I've got her worried !" he told himself. 

To her he said then : 

"Say, there's that big summer show at the Audito- 
rium. Let's take it in some night." 

He felt rather than saw her eyes focus on him. 
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It had not been so hard to say as he had feared. 
With gathering courage he went on : 

''We could run in early and have a bite at De 
Longue's or Kingston's. Care to go?" 

Still she was silent. He waited, and watched her. 

"Henry/' she finally said, in a voice that was softer 
than he had ever heard from her, "Fm wondering — " 

"Well, what?" 

She shook her head, more as if to collect her 
thoughts than to indicate opposition. "You know I 
don't do those things." 

"What things?" 

"Don't be silly ! — go into town that way." 

He thought this over; then said, "Oh, all right I" and 
half turned in his chair. Finally, as she offered noth- 
ing further, he got to his feet for the second time. 

"Well," he said, "guess I'll say good night." 

She did not even raise her eyes. 

He took a step, paused, gazed down at her. "Clem, 
I'm not Alfred Knight." 

"I see you aren't." 

"I guess what you want is to have a little tame dog 
around." 

"It wasn't necessary to say that, Henry." Suddenly 
she raised her eyes, and said briskly, more like her 
familiar self, "Oh, sit down !" 

He lowered himself into the hammock. 

"In the chair," said she. 

He shook his head. 
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Again they struggled a little. But he wearied of 
this, and folded his hands in his lap. He had supposed 
that to have Clemency definitely for his girl, to feel 
certain of her, to kiss her whenever he chose, would 
exalt him to the gates of paradise. Now, here he was, 
beside her in the hammock. He had kissed her. He 
knew that with only a slight effort he could kiss her 
again. But it was not paradise. 

He heard her voice. 

"You mustn't think Fm going to let you spend 
money on me that way, Henry." 

He laid a trembling hand on her forearm, suddenly 
gripped it with nervous intensity. "Look here," he 
said huskily, "are you coming, or not?" 

She gazed off across the shadowy lawn. 

Finally she said rather crisply : 

"It's so foolish, Henry. You know how people 
would talk—" 

"Yes" — ^he was grim — ^"they'd say you were going 
with me. Your Chicago fellows wouldn't like it." 

"You know it isn't that, Henry 1" 

"What is it?" 

"I have two or three engagements next week," she 
said. 

"All right. Suppose you say a week from Monday. 
I wouldn't see much of you any way, before that, if 
you're so busy." This last was bitter. 

"Henry, you're not fair! Anyway, I'd have to 
think this over, figure out just how I could explain it." 

"A week from Monday, then?" 
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•'I haven't said I would." 

Henry gave a little snort of angry impatience, got 
tip, moved slowly to the steps. She followed. 

"I'm going to kiss you good night," said he. 

"No," she replied, "you aren't going to do any such 
thing." 

He did, however; then held her at arm's length, 
studied her, in a wild confusion of emotions. "I don't 
think I understand girls at all," he announced bitterly, 
his voice shaking. 

Clem's head moved to one side. Her lashes came 
down a little, and out from beneath them she looked 
straight at him. Her lips curved upward at the cor- 
ners — mockingly, he felt. She was almost the pert, 
commanding Clemency of old. 

"Few do," she murmured. 

Then she slipped away, and moved swiftly into the 
square hall behind the screen door. Safely within, she 
threw him one brief backward glance, and he thought 
she laughed. 

"I'm going to get the tickets," he called after her. 

She paused an instant at the foot of the stairs, and 
he knew she heard. 



The clock up in University Hall was striking mid- 
night when he slipped into his little room under the 
sloping eaves, dosed the door softly, and lighted the 
gas. 
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A letter was propped against the pincushion on 
the bureau. His mother must have put it there. It 
was addressed simply to "Henry Calverly." In the 
upper left-hand comer were the printed words : "After 
5 days return to Thomas P. Wilson, Gents' Furnish- 
ings, 114 Simpson Street, Sunbury, Ills. Fine Shirt- 
ings a Specialty." 

He held it out, stared at it. It was ominous. His 
nerves fluttered ; his hand shook. 

He tore off the end. Within, written in pencil on a 
blank sales slip, were these words : 

'^ou need not report for work Monday morning. 
I have made other arrangements. 

"Thos. p. Wilson." 

Slowly he drew from his pocket the five-dollar note 
Thomas P. had given him — ^the last Thomas P. would 
ever give him — ^held it beside the envelope, stared 
blankly. 

Henry's first experience with insomnia followed. 

Mostly that night he thought of Qemency. He had 
made an issue of those theater tickets. He had told 
her point-blank he was going to get them. Well, he 
couldn't get them — ^not possibly. 

Of course, if the church should pay up all they owed 
him — ^he knew they couldn't do that. He knew exactly 
what old Hammerton would say, were he to attack the 
treasury again. It was known now that they couldn't 
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pay the interest on the church debt without taking it 
out of Doctor Magee's salary! 

There existed the remote possibility of borrowing 
from Ban Widdicombe. Henry made an excuse for 
gulping down a hasty breakfast. He couldn't sit there, 
opposite his mother, and make talk. He walked the 
streets until church time. 

He found the organist, tenor, soprano and contralto 
talking together in sober hushed tones in the Sunday- 
school room. 

Mrs. Watson, the contralto, whispered the news, 
just before they filed into the choir loft. 

"It's our last Simday. They're giving up the 
quartet. They're keeping Mr. MacDuff" — ^the organ- 
ist — ^*'and Mr. Beecham" — ^the tenor — "is to be pre- 
centor, with a volunteer chorus. Myself, I'd as soon 
go as work for nothing. Mr. Hammerton says that's 
the sense of it — they can't afford us, and they may as 
well make up their minds to it. They're going to pay 
up when they can." 

Late that night Henry got in again without waking 
his mother. In the morning, he handed her the weekly 
three dollars and started out at the usual time. 

The postman brought a letter. He opened it on the 
street. It was from Donovan, the druggist 

"Dear Henry: 

"Your account for candy now stands at $11,65, and 
is inore than two months overdue. Now I want you to 
understand that unless you will come in to see me, and 
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at least arrange to pay something every week on ac- 
count, I shall have to take it up with your mother. I 
will look for you to drop in before the month is out 

"Yours truly, 

"Geo. F. Donovan." 

Henry crumpled the note in his fist and threw it into 
the street. After a moment, however, with a look of 
pain, he went back, found it in the gutter, and put it in 
his pocket. 

Recklessness came to him — and desire. He hurried 
toward Simpson Street. At the comer he paused. On 
the left was Thomas P.'s; on the right, Donovan's. 
He couldn't walk on Simpson Street any more — ^not by 
daylight. He gulped down an uprush of emotion, and 
went around two blocks to Smith's, where he bought 
twenty cents' worth of chocolate creams; then headed 
for the lake, taking the roundabout route by the rail- 
way yards. 

His mind, if we may call it that, was now a bound- 
less sea of ungovemed feeling, over which little squalls 
of impulse blew intermittently and aimlessly — gusts 
of the old affection for Martha, of queer, puzzling, 
attractive hatred for Clemency, of anger for Thomas 
P., the Second Church and George F. Donovan. His 
only definite thought, one that grew with the long 
hazy hours, was that he must escape from Sunbury, 
get away somehow, rtm off, even. 

Shortly after noon, he whistled before Alfred 
Knight's house. Alfred appeared. 

"Hello, Hen I Why aren't you working?" 
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"Had a row. Quit'im/' 

"Say — ^then you can run over to Borea with me this 
afternoon." 

"I was thinking of that — sort of." 

Alfred's cousins in Borea were Evelyn and Janet 
Bulger. Their father edited the Borea Banner, and 
was busy from noon until midnight Their mother 
was an invalid, whom you rarely saw. Evelyn was 
rather old — ^twenty-two or three — ^thin and colorless. 
All the vitality in that generation of the family had 
flowed into Janet. Her color was high, her mouth 
generously large, her teeth were even, large and white ; 
her eyes were hazel, and slightly prominent. Her body 
was firm, full and supple. She had a partly trained 
singing voice — contralto, with a middle-soprano range 
— ^a pretty good voice, though, when she filled her deep 
chest with a quick full breath, and swimg up on her 
toes, and the rather full lips parted, Henry, gazing at 
her, feeling the dramatic quality that was in the girl, 
could not have told whether she was singing well or 
badly. 

On the drive from the station, in the shabby station- 
surrey, Alfred had said: 

"Wait till you see Janet, Hen. You won't think 
I've said too much about her. And she simply won't 
let me alone." 

"You in love with her?" asked Henry, from the 
depths of his gloom. 

"Well, now," mused Alfred aloud, "I don't know's 
I can answer that, exactly." 
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"Love is a growth, of course" — from Henry. 

"Yes, of course." 

Later, after Janet had met them at the front steps 
and then had run up-stairs to call her sister, Alfred 
whispered : 

"Well, what do you say ? Was I right ?" 

"You're a good picker," Henry murmured. They 
were in the parlor now. Henry fingered the rubber 
plant that stood in the bay window. He could not face 
Alfred at the moment. The picture of that tall supple 
girl on the top step, the warm pressure of her hand, 
had affected him strongly. 

Alfred touched the piano. "Sit down and sing 
something," he suggested, nervously eager to exhibit 
Henry to Janet, now that he had exhibited Janet to 
Henry. 

That youth felt no hesitation. He dropped on the 
piano stool, struck a few chords (all he knew). In 
the pause that followed they could hear the girls mov- 
ing about overhead. 

"Go ahead, go ahead and sing," urged Alfred, self- 
conscious. 

Henry considered ; then in his best voice, and with a 
fair cockney accent, burst into My Old Dutch. 
Chevalier was then a novelty and was widely popular. 
Henry had heard him at Central Music Hall, in Chi- 
cago, and made up in the freshness and quality of his 
strong voice what he lacked in accuracy of impersona- 
tion. 

The girls tiptoed in while he was singing. He heard 
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and felt them behind him, and took extra pains in con- 
trolling his breath and producing his tones. 

When he had finished, they clapped their hands. 
Janet came right over. 

"I think you sing beautifully," she murmured. Her 
voice was low, designed for his ears alone. "Sing 
something else." 

"Oh, but I want to hear you!" said he, almost in a 
whisper. 

Her gaze wandered over his face and hair. He felt 
this, and looked down at the keyboard. 

"It would be fun to try some duets," said she. "Fve 
got an old book— oh, here's Oh, That We Two Were 
Maying! Don't you like that?" 

They sang and sang. Between songs they talked. 
Alfred had by this time wandered away with Evelyn. 
Janet Bulger never said much; words apparently 
meant little to her. But she did beg him to stay over 
and sing in the operetta on Saturday night. 

He considered this. It suggested a pleasant avenue 
of escape. Humiliated in Sunbury, he might yet 
triumph in Borea. 

"I'm afraid I couldn't afford the time," he mur- 
mured. His shoulder brushed hers. They were both 
gazing intently at the duet of the moment. 

"They're paying a few of the singers, and some of 
the orchestra," said she musingly. 

"How would you feel about my staying?" 

She ran her agile fingers softly over the keys. 

"It seems to me I suggested it," she said. 
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Mr. DuBonne was a thin little man, whose business 
was going from commimity to community getting up 
amateur performances. He drilled principals, chorus 
and dancers. He was competent either to direct the 
performance from the conductor's desk in the or- 
chestra, or to play a principal comedy part — the Lord 
High Chancellor, Koko, Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B., 
or the Major General. He was principally distin- 
guished by a yellow straw hat, which he kept on in the 
rehearsal hall. 

.Henry found the rehearsal a continuous delight. 
The chorus was well trained; the Borea girls danced 
nicely; the principals were good. Janet Bulger was 
playing Leila, and doing it surprisingly well. She let 
herself go more than the other young women — ^a little 
too much, at moments, Henry thought, as he watched 
her. But she had charm — ^no doubt about that. And 
more than once Henry felt her slow gaze on him. He 
hoped Alfred wouldn't notice it. He was too young to 
observe that the other girls and women said little to 
her. 

A middle-aged fat man, in his shirt-sleeves (the 
evening was warm) paced to and fro, carrying a shot- 
gun, and sang the Sentry's Song at the beginning of 
Act n. The chorus sang. Then Mr. DuBonne laid 
down his baton and turned toward Janet With a 
swift non-committal look at Alfred in the chorus be- 
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hind her, she stepped forward and brought the director 
right up to Henry. 

"You'll try this next song?" said he. His face was 
wizened. He seemed able to lay his extraordinary 
energy aside as if it were a garment. Without it he 
looked tired. 

"Oh, I don't believe I could," said Henry, blushing. 
"I hardly know it And my throat — " 

"Please !" whispered Janet at his ear. 

Mr. DuBonne placed an open copy of the score in 
his hands and nodded toward the pianist 

Henry heard the introductory measures. He foimd 
himself rising and stepping forward, the light but in- 
sistent hand of the little director gripping his elbow. 
He took a deep breath and began to sing. At first his 
voice was breathy. He felt this, and steadied himself, 
breathing with greater care and standing straighter. 
Fortimately that fine song. When England Really 
Ruled the Wofves, calls for a firm full voice. Embar- 
rassed as he was, Henry could not have produced a 
light tone. 

Before he was through with the first verse his voice 
was clear. 

He had felt that he had their attention. Now a buzz 
of talk broke out, and a little outburst of applause. He 
looked at Janet. Her eyes were on him, peering out 
under lowered brows. She had pressed a thoughtful 
finger against her lips. For a second time their eyes 
met. The color came hot and rich in Henry's face. 
He had almost to jerk his eyes away from hers. He 
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swung out into the second verse with a bolder, freer 
rhythm. He finished the song in an outburst of real 
ardor. The applause that followed was prolonged. A 
man cried "Bravo !" He caught women's voices say- 
ing "Isn't he splendid!" and "Such spirit and feeling!" 

Mr. DuBonne, faded and weary, stood before him. 
"We'd like to have you take the part," he said. And 
the applause broke out again. 

Henry had but one sane moment after that. It 
was when he thought of his mother, during the walk 
back to the Bulgers'. He and Janet were together, 
thanks to the subtle management of that yoimg lady. 
He didn't know what had become of Alfred. They 
passed the railway station. Contrite, he rushed in and 
sent the following message, collect : 

"Am visiting Borea with Al Knight everything all 
right but Wilson fired me no reason don't worry. 

"Henry." 

Then, freed from responsibility, he walked and 
walked and walked with Janet along shaded country 
roads — arm in arm, then hand in hand. Hardly a 
word was spoken. What little they did say bore casual 
reference to the beauty of the night, or to lolanthe 
and the prospect of his staying out the week. 

Henry found it rather awkward, up-stairs in the 
room he and Alfred shared. Alfred was in bed and 
pretended to be asleep; but an occasional movement 
in which was none of your sleeper's languor made the 
pretense plain. And in the morning, when they 
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dressed and washed, they, too, talked casually and 
rather breathlessly of surface things. 



All that day Henry and Janet avoided Alfred. They 
walked far and wide. They stole back for the noon 
dinner — separately (a suggestion of Janet's). After 
dinner she whispered a hint that he hire a horse and 
buggy. He evaded this, and they walked again; for 
his entire worldly resources had now shrunk to a little 
over a dollar, and a horse and buggy would cost not 
less than a dollar and a half for the first hour. 

Mr. DuBonne had arranged for the late afternoon 
a special rehearsal of Henry's scenes with the other 
principals. Janet went with him. They worked until 
nearly seven on dance steps and ensemble work. Mr. 
DuBonne exhibited open pleasure over Henry's quick 
intelligence. 

"I think you'll do it very well," he said. 

Then Henry walked home with Janet. He opened 
the front door and let her pass into the hall. It was 
nearly dark in there. The carpeted straight stairway, 
with its black wabiut banisters rose dimly. The wal- 
nut hat-rack was barely visible in its recess, just be- 
yond the heavy plush portieres that himg in the parlor 
doorway. 

Janet's hand slipped into Henry's. They stood side 
by side, very close, peering at the hat-rack. 
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"He isn't here," she whispered, and moved closer. 

She leaned to him. Her arms slipped around his 
neck. 

A startling thought came to him then. It was 
that you could easily get tired of kissing imless it hap- 
pened to be the girl of your dreams. He wondered 
how he had got into this business, anyway. He hadn't 
meant to. He could never again look Alfred in the 
face— cutting him out this way — ^first Qemency, then 
Janet. 

But he had to respond, or she (the male instinct 
whispered) would be angry. He didn't want to make 
her angry. After all, she was a lovely thing to look at 
Many a fellow would be crazy about her. But her 
rather impersonal ardor, and a queer sense-hint of ex- 
perience, even of expertness, in her ways, were faintly 
alarming. 

There was a choking sound in the parlor. 

They sprang apart. Janet's hands flew up to 
straighten her flying hair. 

The plush curtains were open a foot. Within the 
parlor, very still in a rocking-chair, his hat on his 
knees, sat Alfred. The bay window was behind him; 
they could not see his face. 

Again he made that queer sound. 

"I had to dear my throat," he said. 

Janet, her lips parted, breathless, stared at him; 
then, with the same expression, between concern and 
anger, at Henry. Then she turned and ran up the 
stairs and slammed her door. 
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Henry, too, was beyond words. He went up to the 
room occupied by himself and Alfred, softly closed 
the door, and sat on the edge of the bed. 

"Serves me right," he told himself. "Fm simply no 
good. A failure in Sunbury means a failure in Borea. 
It's probably a bad streak in me — just weakness — ^no 
character. I wonder how you get character." 

He heard steps. Alfred came in, closed the door 
with great deliberation. When he turned, Henry saw 
that his mouth drooped more than ever at the comers 
and the feeling of inner weakness that had so long led 
him to compress his lips and thrust out his chin had 
now conquered him. The chin sagged, and the lips 
quivered. 

"There's a telegram for you. Hen," he said. "On 
the bureau." While Henry was tearing open the en- 
velope, he added, "Was sitting there wondering if I 
hadn't better try to find you." 

The message read : 

"Come home at once. Mother." 

The yellow paper sank slowly to Henry's knees. 
Alfred put his hands in his pockets, turned his back, 
looked out the window. 

A few moments later Henry asked : 

"Isn't there an evening train pretty soon?*' 

"Eight-eleven." 

"I've got to take it." 

There was silence; then Alfred, 
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"How about the rehearsal?" 

"Nothing doing." 

"WhatUl they think?" 

"I don't care what they think." 'And he got up. 

"Fm going then, myself," observed Alfred. 

Henry saw now that Alfred's old suit-case, in which 
his own few things had also been packed, stood 
strapped and locked by the door. 

"Want to put your things in?" asked Alfred. 

"S'pose I'd better." 

They met Evelyn in the hall down-stairs and asked 
her to explain that an important telegram had come. 
Janet did not appear. 



On the train they found Ban Widdicombe. He was 
attired in a smart summer suit, new straw hat, silk 
hosiery, and tie to match. He carried a stick. His face 
was keen, but not ill-humored. His wide thin mouth 
curved in a restrained smile as he turned back a seat to 
make room for them. He said (talking toward Henry) 
he had run up to Walkerton on business. A big con- 
cern up there wanted him to take up the management 
of their Sunbury agency — a new kind of washing ma- 
chine. Then he asked Henry (still ignoring Alfred; 
every one ignored Alfred) what had brought him to 
Borea. 

Henry mentioned the coming performance of /o- 
lanthe, and his brief connection with it. 
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"They've been talking of doing it in Sunbury in 
August — for the hospital. Three nights out-of-doors. 
Who've they got up at Borea? Who's training 'em, 
I mean?" 

"Professor DuBonne." 

"Oh, that fellow! I know. They've been corre- 
sponding with him — the Hospital Board. But he 
wants too much — ^hundred and twenty-five a week." 

Henry and Alfred drew long breaths. "That's a lot 
of money !" Alfred murmured. 

Ban shook his head, and smiled in that restrained 
way. "That ain't much," he said. Then, "Look here, 
Hen, why don't you stick, up there, make notes of the 
dance steps and business, and put it on yourself." 

Henry stared at him. "Oh," he breathed, "I 
couldn't!" 

"The idea just occurred to me. You did pretty well 
with the High School Glee Club, and you've had ex- 
perience in their dramatics. But I suppose it would 
be a rather large order." 

A light was flickering in Henry's eyes. But Ban 
dropped the subject there; and as the train slowed 
down for Sunbury, he left them, waving his hand with 
a light "Ta-ta!" 

The two youths, heavy again, walked up Simpson 
Street together, speaking hardly a word. They took 
turns with the suit-case. Henry kept in the shadows. 
At the comer beyond Thomas P.'s store their wa3rs 
parted. Henry put down the suit-case and mopped his 
glistening face. 
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"I'll bring your things over to-morrow," said Al- 
fred. 

"All right. Thanks." 

They stood for a little while, very tincomfortable. 

"Well," said Alfred finaUy, "I'll trot along." 

Then Henry walked slowly homeward, wondering 
what he should say to his mother. 

But she seemed as willing as he to avoid discussion. 
He wondered, watching her painfully, if she knew that 
the church job also was gone. Apparently not, for 
she came to his door as he was beginning to undress, 
and said, listlessly: 

"Mr. MacDuff was here this afternoon, Henry. 
The quartet is to sing at the Pickering funeral to- 
morrow at two-thirty. He says they will pay you two 
dollars." 

"That two-spot'U come in handy," Henry thought 
gloomily. 

He asked Mr. MacDuff for it promptly on his ar- 
rival at the old Pickering place on Upper Chestnut 
Avenue. 

"They're to send me a check later for the whole 
thing," replied the organist curtly. 

"Later !" Days, perhaps ! Weeks ! Even, conceiv- 
ably, the first of the month! But Henry received the 
news with every appearance of Spartan indifference. 
He was really beyond hope. At each new blow, though 
his spirit still possessed resiliency enough to wince, his 
mind went blanker. Now he sat next Mrs. Watson, 
on the stair landing, behind the screen of palms, 
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and sang "Lead Kindly Light amid th' encircling 
gloo-oo-om" with the precision of habit, while his 
vagrant thoughts hovered coldly, uncannily apart from 
this stricken house that thronged with shuffling, whis- 
pering, black-clad men and women with white faces 
and swollen eyes. A little later the undertaker's as- 
sistant, all in black, creaked up the stairs and signaled 
them to sing again. This number was a simple setting 
of Tennyson's Crossing the Bar. There was a brief 
solo part for Henry, accompanied only by the other 
voices, the singing of which brought him his first small 
pleasure of the day. 

When the number was finished Henry became aware 
that the undertaker person still hovered near. 

The man waited until the minister's voice was raised 
in prayer, then whispered hoarsely : 

"Young Widdicombe wants to see you — says it's 
very important. He's out on the horse block. No, 
don't go down there! Open that door behind you — 
back stairs. • . ." 

Henry and Ban sat side by side on the horse block. 

The nineteen-year-old business man glanced briskly 
at his \fatch. "Haven't much time," said he. "Sorry 
to disturb the remains. But there's a hen on. Been 
trying to find you all day. Saw old MacLouden of 
the Hospital Board last night, and talked over this 
opera thing. He thinks a lot of money could be 
cleaned up here with a three- or four-night show in 
Thompson's Grove, but he's not keen on paying five or 
six hundred of it to Professor DuBonne. So I made 
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hira a proposition — ^told him you and I would do it for 
em — 

"You and I !" breathed Henry. 

"Yep. For a whole lot less than old DuBonne. 
Save 'em money. See? I'll run the business end, 
under the Committee, and you'll stage the show. And 
we won't ask any guarantee. Take ours out of the 
receipts." He ignored Henry's blank amazement, 
brushed on. "Let's see — you've left Thomas P.'^s, 
haven't you?" 

Henry slowly nodded. 

"I've figured that I might have to stake you. You're 
broke, I suppose." 

Henry nodded again. 

"Well, then — ^tell you what. I'll assume all the risk 
between us as partners and imdertake to pay you so 
much a week. I think you told me once you got five 
from Thomas P. Well, I'll pay you ten." 

It seemed to Henry that if old DuBonne was worth 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a week, ten dollars 
was hardly enough. And this thought found voice. 

Ban pursed his thin lips. "Now see here, Hen," 
he said, "you want to get this straight I'm hiring 
you. I take all the risk. It's only fair that I should 
make more out of it than you. If you were a busi- 
ness man, instead of a temperamental musician, you'd 
see that in a minute." 

The phrase, "temperamental musician," was sweet 
flattery in Henry's ears. He faltered. 

"Remember, too," Ban went on, "this is twice what 
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youVe earned before. And you'll have all the fun and 
get all the publicity while Vm grubbing on the busi- 
ness end. It's my experience that you have to pay 
for fun, and you have to pay for publicity. Here 
you get 'em both free and a big salary — a, guaranteed 
salary, mind you — ^thrown in! Why, it's a cinch!" He 
produced a roll of bills with a rubber band around it. 
Henry looked hungrily at it. Never in all his eighteen 
years had he foimd it necessary or even possible to 
make such use of a rubber band. "But I'll go the 
limit. Hen. Because this thing interests me, and I be- 
lieve you and I are just gifted and different enough 
to make a winning partnership. I'm going to pay you 
fifteen dollars a week, for four weeks— or five, if it 
comes to that — ^and make you out-and-out director of 
the show. And here's the first payment." 

Two bank-notes — one of ten and the other of five 
dollars — ^actually lay in Henry's hand. 

The tmdertaker's assistant touched him on the 
shoulder. "Have to disturb you," he said. "We got 
to back the hearse in here." 

Ban hurried away. And Henry went home to tell 
his mother and pack his grip for the retiun to Borea. 



A figure, familiar yet unfamiliar — ^a little man in 
a yellow straw hat — ^was seated on the porch of Mrs. 
Wilcox's boarding-house. He nodded as Henry turned 
in toward the steps. It was Mr. DuBonne. 



42^23^ 
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"Rather thought Fd hear from you," observed that 
personage, wasting no time in indirection. He looked 
wearier than ever. His voice was colorless. His faded 
eyes idly searched the foliage. Yet he was brisk. 

"There was a telegram — I had to come — ^" 

"Yes, I know. Miss Bulger told me. What I want 
to know is, are you going to sing the part?" 

Henry, elated within, sober, even gloomy without, 
also gazed at the foliage. "Things are coming my 
way," he thought. 

"Well" — he began, then coughed from sheer nerv- 
ous excitement and tried it again — "well, it was going 
to take so much time, and it costs so much to be going 
over to Borea all the time — " 

"Take you in where I'm boarding," said Mr. Du- 
Bonne. "That'll all be attended to." 

But Henry still hesitated. 

Mr. DuBonne sighed. "It's too late to break in any- 
body else now," said he. "The only baritone over 
there that isn't with us now is deaf and sings sharp." 
He sighed again. "If it comes down to that, I suppose 
we'll have to pay you something.'* 

Henry stared hard at the trees. 

"But not much," continued Mr. DuBonne. "Say 
ten dollars — " 

Henry's imagination, depressed of late, soared with 
the rush of a thousand wings into the dazzling realm of 
imtold wealth. He forgot the boarding-house ; he for- 
got the wizened little director of amateur operetta. 
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"Well, then" — b, distant voice was breaking in upon 
his day-dream — "say fifteen. But not a cent more. 
You'U be taking it out of the Fresh Air treasury, as 

It IS. 

Henry came slowly down to earth. 

"All right," he said. "If that's the situation, FlI 
do it for fifteen." 

The director drew out his watch, glanced at it, 
snapped it shut. 

"Then," said he crisply, "you come back to Borea 
with me. We'll get right to work on 'It's love that 
makes the world go roimd.' That dance ain't easy; 
I don't care how quick you are." 

So Henry went to Borea on the four-thirty-six. He 
was austerely distant in his meetings with Janet Bul- 
ger. He found himself resenting her. He wondered 
why he hadn't noted before that her eyeballs were 
slightly prominent. 

Mr. DuBonne worked him unmercifully up to the 
very moment of the performance on Saturday. He 
was a wreck. But when his make-up and costume were 
on, and the orchestra out front began the overture, 
and his fellow principals and the young women of the 
chorus (very charming now in their fairy robes and 
with little shining stars in their loose hair) came troop- 
ing upon the stage and gathering at the wings, above 
all when Janet Bulger appeared, bewilderingly pretty, 
bending resentful eyes upon him when she was not 
flirting conspicuously with the Chicago tenor, Henry's 
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nerves tingled with excitement and pleasure, and his 
fingers tapped with the orchestra. 

He sang well and danced neatly. His When Britain 
Really Ruled was a downright success. He had to 
repeat the third verse four times and then bow thrice. 
He was a flushed, excited, very happy and attractive 
youth of eighteen, with gifts that would not be denied. 
A hundred young misses, out in the dim audience, 
sighed with fluttering hearts as he moved about the 
stage. And Janet found herself so torn with hatred 
that she let that sophisticated tenor see her home. 

Henry slept until noon on the Sunday, then a gen- 
tle glow still warming his heart, went to afternoon din- 
ner at the impressive home of the chairman of the 
Fresh Air Fund Opera Committee. In the evening, he 
was driven out to the Borea Country Club, where were 
wide verandas, and shadowy hillside paths, and girls. 
Henry was a success. The years were opening out be- 
fore him like parting curtains. He saw more and 
greater local successes ahead; then years of study in 
Europe, then opera — ^not the light romantic affair of his 
earlier dreams, but the sort called "Grand" at the Met- 
ropolitan, in New York. He spoke of these dreams 
(as if he had long cherished them) to the soft little 
blonde with the big blue eyes (he hadn't caught her 
name) as they strolled along the hillside, and she said, 
very softly indeed, that she supposed, when the great 
days should come, he would forget all his old friends. 
And Henry, equal to the moment, vowed to high 
Heaven. 
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With a haunting sense of remoteness from the hum- 
drum stream of life, a feeling of having been afloat 
on far and magical seas, he took the early train to 
Sunbury Monday morning. And nine girls, with a good 
deal of laughter and a few blushes, came down to see 
him go. 

His mother was out. There were two letters on his 
bureau. 

The top one was addressed in a familiar, rather bold 
hand. 

Henry lowered at it and stared out the window. His 
face worked. 

He had actually, entirely, forgotten Clemency ! 

It was, or seemed, a long time before he could open 
the envelope. 

.Within he found only this : 

'Well? 

He considered the matter for a while. Then, still 
considering it, rather absent, he picked up the other 
envelope. It bore the imprint, "Hammerton and Wills, 
Real Estate and Insurance." -He opened it A pink 
check fluttered out. It was drawn to the order of 
Henry Calverly, 3rd. He turned it slowly over ; folded 
it and put it casually into his pocket, where it nestled 
against his previous total of nearly thirty dollars, in 
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small bills, rolled up with a rubber band around them. 
Then he read the letter: 

"Dear Henry: 

"The Board has arranged to pay up the music ob- 
ligations in full. Accordingly I am enclosing herewith 
my check for $24.00. Kindly sign enclosed receipt and 
return to me. Yours very truly, 

"Wm. G. Hammerton." 

Henry thrust this into another pocket, and fell to 
reconsidering that single word from Clemency. 

After a time he hunted up a time-table in the bureau, 
looked at his Waterbury watch, hurried over to the 
station, and caught a train to Chicago. He returned 
early in the afternoon and went straight down to 
Lower Chestnut Avenue. 

Clemency received him in a cool comfortable cor- 
ner of the long living-room. Her mother was out, she 
said. The big house was quiet. 

She dropped into a chair. He sat on the davenport, 
facing her. 

"I got your note,*' he ventured. 

He expected a smile, perhaps of the old pert sort; 
he got none. She had folded her hands in her lap 
and was looking down at them. She was more than 
sober; she was almost Mullen. Once she looked at him 
by rolling up her eyes a little without lifting her head. 
The change in her made him uncomfortable. 

"Been over at Borea," he said, embarrassed. "I 
was in loUmthe, over there." 
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**I heard about it/* said she. 

There was a long silence. 

Then, flushing, angiy apparentiy, Clemency's repres- 
sion fell away. 

"I suppose you expected me to hold this evening open 
— ^without a word from you." 

"You said enough about being busy all last week, it 
seems to me." 

"No, I didn't. Not all the week." 

"Well, you were independent enough about it." 

Her hands flew apart. She stamped her foot. "Why 
shouldn't I be independent?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"Answer mel Why shouldn't I?" 

"Oh, well — ^we've said all that — either you're my girl 
or you aren't." 

To his surprise, this silenced her. He produced a 
small envelope. "I've got the tickets, Clem." 

She took in the envelope with a quick glance; then 
folded her hands again, and again gazed down at 
them. 

He rose. "We'll want to take the five-twenty-nine, 
Qem," he said. "And you'll have to dress, I suppose." 

She did not reply. 

What had come over her? What was she thinking? 
He himself was strangely cool of brain, though de- 
pressed. When he spoke, he was surprised by the 
fervor in his own voice. 

"See here, Clem," said he. "We've got to settle this 
thing." He was an3rthing but settled within. "Are 
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you my girl, or aren't you? I want to know. I in- 
tend to know." 

"Look at my hands," she said. 

He sank down on the chair-ann, slid his arm about 
her shoulders, with his free hand lifted her clasped 
ones. 

''Why?" he asked. '*What about 'em?" 

*The left thumb is crossed over the right one. Don't 
you know what that means?" 

"No. I don't." 

"It means submission." 

Grimly he kissed her. 

She left him in the hall, and started to run up the 
wide twisting stairway, but stopped and confronted 
him. For perhaps the first time in her smartly inde- 
pendent young life, Clemency's self-possession was 
gone. 

"Why do I say these things?" she breathed. Her 
intensity frightened him a little. "Why do I let you 
kiss me and call me your girl? I'm not sure I don't 
hate you, Henry Calverly." 

Their eyes met. They stared. Then: 

"I'll be back at five," he said. 

And Clemency, fiery red, rushed up the stairs. 

Henry hurried back to Wilcox's to change his col- 
lar, shine his shoes, and put on his blue serge suit. 

"It looked like hard times for a while," he told 
himself, "but I'm going great now." 



FOURTH EPISODE 

CUPID THE HOMEOPATH 
1 

THE first chorus rehearsal for the performance of 
lolanthe was called for eight o'clock Monday 
evening in the ballroom of the Coimtry Club. The 
opera was to be given late in August. 

Henry awoke on that sunny morning to a depression 
so deep that even he recognized it for an illness of the 
spirit that must be checked at any cost to his will. The 
only remedy he knew of for this sort of trouble rested 
on the counter-irritant theory. The only available 
counter-irritant was work. It was to be, anyway, a 
rushing sort of day, but he went at it fiercely. There 
was matter to plan at the printer's. The club piano 
needed a tuner, and he spent two hours on Rufus 
Bowes' bicycle running to earth old fat Mr. Sibelius 
over in Rockwell Park and personally conducting him 
to the instrument. Many of the chorus had not yet 
been notified, it appeared, and through the noon hours 
he rode like mad from house to house. After one 
o'clock it transpired that the books had not come, and 
he took the two-six to Chicago to get them. He had 
promised to call at Clemency's during the afternoon. 
Clem had been insistent, her manner perturbed. 

107 
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Fifty copies of the text and piano score of lolanthe 
make a heavy parcel for a July day. Henry came leap- 
ing down the wide stairway in the old red brick Chi- 
cago depot (everybody said "depot" then, excepting 
certain precise ladies who called it "deppo"), ran past 
the ticket office through groups of forlorn Swedish 
immigrants and out along one of the long wooden plat- 
forms, swimg his parcel on the rear steps of the last 
yellow car in the already moving train, the three-forty- 
two, swung his person up after it, dropped, hot and 
breathless, into a red plush seat, and mopped a dripping 
face. His red and black striped blazer clung damply 
to his slim young body. Below and in front of his 
blazer cap, that was perched on the extreme back of his 
head, his brown hair straggled down to his eyebrows, 
exhibiting a tendency to curl at the ends. A smudge of 
soot partly covered the freckles on the bridge of his 
tumed-up nose. The naturally pleasant gray eyes were 
somber. 

The train rumbled along through the miles of yards, 
puffing, clanking, clogging the air with cinders and 
with the odor of coal gas. Henry sat limp beside the 
parcel, considering his case. One hand dropped to 
his knees and lay inertly there, the other supported chin 
and cheek. The heat color faded slowly from his face. 

"It's girls," he announced to himself, by way of a 
diagnosis. "Fm just weak. I'm demoralized — ^all soft 
inside. Got to do something about it. That's it— do 
something about it !" 

The counter-irritant, it appeared, had not been effica- 
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dous. A new symptom developed — z slight but def- 
inite weakness at the pit of the stomach. And there 
was a quivery sensation at the back of his head that 
crept around to his jaw muscles. He seemed to be 
losing control of his teeth; they chattered. It was 
like stage fright, as he had known that malady, but 
worse. 

One mental resource left to him was getting angry 
at John W. MacLouden. For a week he had indulged 
at intervals in this emotion. Mr. MacLouden was a 
Scot who had lived for years — ^the early eighties — in 
London ; an insurance man. Gilbert and Sullivan had 
then been at the height of production; brilliant op- 
erettas, bom of their blended genius, had appeared in 
rapid succession. Mr. MacLouden often mentioned 
the happy occasion of his meeting with the late Mr. 
Gilbert It was at the Savoy Theater, on the occasion 
(as he sometimes told it) of the first night of The 
Mikado; at other times the opera was Patience; and 
I have heard him associate it with the immortal Pitup- 
fore. Gilbert had said, "I am glad my work meets 
with your approval, Mr. MacLouden." 

A further word regarding the Scot. He had long 
arms and legs that dangled grotesquely when he 
moved (we always tittered when he rose to address the 
Simday-school at the First Church). His voice, whis- 
pery, with a pronounced burr, hinted at complex con- 
cealments. Henry's dislike of the man was shared by 
others. I never liked the painstaking care with which 
he kept those long side locks of sandy gray hair brushed 
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across the bald top of his head. And once when he 
was carrying a respectable square parcel out from Chi- 
cago on the five-twenty-nine it slipped from his hand, 
a bottle within broke, and whisky flowed forth over 
the aisle of the car. Simbury was a temperance town 
then. 

As a specially-endowed conservator of the true Gil- 
bert and Sullivan tradition, Mr. MacLouden had felt 
called upon to enter actively into the plans for 
lolanthe. As a member of the Hospial Board he 
had foimd no difficulty in putting himself on the Opera 
Committee, of which William B. Snow was chairman. 
Whether he took any stand in the beginning against the 
employment of the youthful Henry Calverly, I can not 
say. But it is certain that he went ahead to assemble 
the cast without consulting the boy. He had completed 
this task, all but a few minor characters and the part 
of lolanthe, when he was called away on business. 
Even then he neglected to give the names to Henry; 
but Mrs. Arthur V. Henderson had a copy of the Kst, 
and passed it on to him. 

A detail disturbing to Henry was that no such bril- 
liant cast had ever appeared in Sunbury. Mr. Mac- 
Louden had secured Henry Harper Hispeth, alternate 
leading tenor of the McCall Opera Company, for Lord 
Tolloler, which little diplomatic achievement made it 
easy to secure Mrs. Henderson as accompanist at re- 
hearsals, though we will not go further into that story 
here ; then there was Anne Mayer Stelton, the very well- 
known Chicago soprano, for Phyllis; David Mansfield, 
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of the Music Sch(X)l, who had actually traveled at one 
time with the Bostonians, for Strephon; the immense 
Mrs. G. B. Williams, with her immense contralto voice, 
for the Queen ; Harry B. Hemper, precentor at the Bap- 
tist Church, for the Sentry; and (this was suggested 
by William B. Snow) Henry himself, who had made 
something of a hit in the same opera over at Borea, for 
Lord Mountararat. Mr. MacLouden even succeeded, 
where others had during two years failed, in dragging 
Abel C. Diehlman, the architect, from his seclusion 
and his pretty, haughty third wife to assiune the wig 
and robe of the Lord Chancellor. 

Henry found the list in his pocket ; knit his brows 
over it. He pondered heavily the problem of holding 
the attention of such a cast as that, grown-up singers 
with reputations who wouldn't know that he was alive. 
It was then, I think, that the full force of his stage 
fright broke on him. For the first time in this thrill- 
ing business he was driven outside himself and left 
there with the painful gift of looking on. He could 
see himself sitting moodily beside a big parcel, cheek 
on hand, desperately coimting passing freight cars in 
an eflfort to stay the panic in his breast — the boy who 
hadn't enough energy (or something) to finish high 
school; the boy who had but a fortnight back been 
fired from a miserable job in Thomas P. Wilson's; 
the boy who lived with his mother, straining against 
pressing walls of poverty, in Mrs. Wilcox's boarding- 
house on Douglass Street. These and other equally 
poignant glimpses raced across the field of his inner 
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eye as if painted on a rapidly unrolling panorama. He 
could not recall the occasions when his voice had been 
admired. His great moment, only a fortnight back, 
over in Borea, singing When Britain Really Ruled 
to more than a thousand persons and taking seven en- 
cores, was no more than an echo of some former life. 
He could remember it, but couldn't remember how he 
had felt. His successes in the High School Dramatics 
and as a leader of the Glee Qub had often been noted 
in the local weekly papers, but he couldn't reconstruct 
them. 

No, here was his opportimity — ^to-day — ^now. And 
he felt that he was hopelessly tmequal to it Every- 
thing worth while in life had slipped away, just beyond 
the reach of his outstretched hands. It was no good 
even hating John W. MacLouden. *Tm my own 
worst enemy," he thought. The phrase interested him, 
and he turned it over and over in his mind. "My own 
worst enemy — ^worst enemy 1" 

He considered the girls that now appeared to his 
heated fancy like mile-stones along his downward path, 
beginning with Martha Caldwell. It seemed to him 
that he had been all right then, steady and loyal, bar- 
ring that slight diversion with Bessie Alston. Then 
Ban Widdicombe had alienated Martha's affections. 
Henry decided now that his confusion dated from the 
loss of Martha. 

And now Clemency was his girl. She was on many 
accounts the most desirable young person in town. But 
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he didn^t love her. He wasn't sure that he didn't hate 
her. He dreaded going down there this afternoon — 
there was no telling what he might do or say, feeling 
like this. 

The episode that he couldn't explain at all was the 
swift unnerving affair with Janet Bulger. He hadn't 
meant a thing. He didn't like her slightly protruding 
eyeballs. And her silent expertness even now alarmed 
him. Yet he had kissed her, then snubbed her. She 
might yet make some claim on him. His cheeks 
whitened at the thought. Or Clem might find him out ; 
or, worse yet, Martha. He didn't mind Martha's know- 
ing about Qem; that little success put him in the light 
of having gumption enough to get even. But Martha 
mustn't learn that he was weak. Still, Borea was 
twenty-six miles away. "Ought to be all right," he 
reflected, momentarily relieved, "as long as you can 
keep 'em that far apart" Ban Widdicombe now, he 
wouldn't think anything of managing half a dozen 
girls in different parts of town ; but Ban had a cold gift. 

This brooding brought him arotmd the circle again. 
His misery rose like a wave and overwhelmed him. 
He sat up, rigid, his hands pressed down against the 
red plush seat ; he stared out the window. "It's girls 1" 
he whispered, "I'm all to pieces. Got to cut 'em out ! 
I will cut 'em out 1" ^ 

He turned then, flushing, wondering if he had been 
heard, and saw a girl standing by his seat, looking 
down at him. He moved his parcel to the floor. 
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The girl took the seat; smiled; said, "Henry, I want 
to speak to you a minute." 

He saw now that it was Mary Ames. He thought, 
too, as you thought when you paused to consider Mary, 
that she was pretty, in a quiet way. Ordinarily you 
didn't pause to consider her. Though she was liked 
well enough; she fitted imobtrusively into any group, 
and gave pleasant parties. 

Bitterness rose in Henry; had to be gulped down. 
*'I s'pose I'll be trying to make love to Mary next,*' 
he reflected. 'Why not? I fall for 'em as fast as 
they come. Doesn't seem to matter who it is." 

She was speaking. "Listen, Henry 1 I don't think 
you've met my friend Ernestine Lambert" 

Henry gloomily shook his head. 

"She's sitting over there with me." Mary indicated 
a seat, farther down the car. Henry glimpsed a neat 
little hat and a bit of fluffy hair that was unusually 
light in color. "She's just come. I met her at the New 
York train. She's from the East." Mary was not a 
snob at heart, and put no more than a permissible slight 
emphasis on this impressive fact. "I want you to 
meet her. But first let me tell you — ^she sings beauti- 
fully, 6ezt/ti fully! And she does fancy dancing. And 
she— oh, you've no idea! — she writes the cleverest lit- 
tle verses and makes pictures for them with water col- 
ors. And she makes the prettiest dinner cards ! I've 
felt sure you'd be glad to have her in lolanthe/^ 

Henry glanced again at the little hat and the fluffy 
hair, and perversely hardened his heart. 
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'TTou can bring her to the rehearsal/' he said stiflBiy. 
"rU try her voice." 

"Oh, but, Henry, you wouldn't make her stand up 
there, just like the girls that beg to come in — »" 

'1 might. Can't say." 

Rebuffed, Mary looked away; knit her brows a very 
little; fell back on feminine strategy. 

"Come" — she rose — "I want you to meet her. She's 
going to be awfully popular." And she threw this out, 
with a snap in her eyes — "She was Pitti Sing in The 
Mikado when they sang it last spring at Binghamton, 
New York." 

Henry's teeth were set as he followed along the 
aisle. And there was a look of resignation on his face. 
He was thinking — "Lord, he knows it ain't my fault! 
I did everything I could to keep out of it! They can't 
blame mer 

He stood over the neat hat ; beheld a face. 

Ernestine Lambert was small, with the littlest of 
hands and feet. She was dressed better than Henry 
would ever know. Her face was a thought too plump 
to be the perfect oval that Henry instantly termed it ; 
the skin was a shade darker than is usual in so pro- 
nounced a blonde, tanned a little, very likely ; the light 
hair was silk-fine and of an uncontrollable waviness; 
and out of this creamy brown oval that was framed in 
pale spun gold, looked the largest, deepest, softest 
brown eyes Henry had ever seen. "She's golden," he 
thought, a wave of nervous exultation rising and dash- 
ing against the gloom-waves that had so submerged his 
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spirit — "She's all golden — sl golden girl!" He was 
tossing on an emotional chop sea. 

The color that had this afternoon been coming and 
going Uke a foolish giri's, now returned to Henry's 
face. His eyes, after a moment of intent gazing, wan- 
dered out the car window, then down at his city- 
grimed hand on the seat-back before her. He with- 
drew it swiftly and thrust it behind him; then, all 
hands, plunged both into his pockets. 

He said, "I'm pleased to meet you.'* 

Mary Ames saw what Henry was incapable of see- 
ing, the faintest imaginable touch of answering color 
on the cheek of her guest, followed by a rather un- 
necessary dropping of the golden brown eyes. And 
Mary, while sure now that she had made a place for 
Ernestine in the opera, was confronted with a possible 
new problem. She had mentally reserved for Er- 
nestine a tall youth named Elberforce Jenkins, who 
danced well and possessed a red high cart which he 
drove with polo ponies, tandem. Besides, by all the 
laws of the crowd, Henry belonged outright to Clem 
Snow, as last year he had belonged to Martha Caldwell. 
Quite without enthusiasm Mary suggested that Henry 
sit with Ernestine. He accepted instantly. And seated 
alone with her thoughts by his parcel, Mary decided 
that Henry Calverly was fickle. 

Meantime Ernestine was saying, "I've heard such 
interesting things about you !" 

Henry, at this point, became aware that his depres- 
sion was not gone, only momentarily lighted up. The 
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gloom in his voice surprised himself when he heard it 
issuing from his lips. "There's nothing interesting 
about me." 

"Oh, Fm sure there is. I know you sing." 

He was shaking his head. 

"And Mary wrote that they chose you to direct the 
opera, and I thought it was pretty wonderful for a 
boy only seventeen — '* 

"Eighteen," he muttered, like an explosion far un- 
derground. "Not old enough 1" 

"I — I don't think I know what you mean by that" 

"Fm no good." 

"Oh, but you are 1" 

**How could you know — possibly. When even the 
people in Simbury are wrong about me." 

"Well— of course — ^it's just the way you seem to 
me — 

"That's the trouble." There was a quivering in 
his voice. Ernestine had never heard any one talk as 
he was talking. She stole a glance at him, and decided 
that he was very temperamental and interesting. He 
was awfully good-looking, too. "That's it — ^what I 
seem. I'm always seeming. I fool people. Some- 
times I fool myself. But I'm no good." He turned 
on her. "Did you ever feel a power that comes all of 
a sudden and makes you feel as if you could do any- 
thing — ^makes you feel like God — ^" 

"O-ohl" breathed Ernestine, frightened but fasci- 
nated. 

" — ^and then it goes and you can't even remember 
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how it felt? Fm that way. Sometimes when I feel it, 
It seems as if I could do anything. I do wonderful 
things. Then it goes away, and people expect me to 
keep on doing wonderful things, and I can't. No good. 
That's what I mean. Ever feel that way?" 

Ernestine was knitting her pretty brows. "Why, 
I don't know," she faltered. "Aren't you afraid of 
being too — ^too inspective?" 

This didn't seem to be quite the word. They were 
silent for a minute. 

"But I'm sure you've felt a power, kind of, some- 
times." 

**Well, I've been — ^but how cotdd you be sure? You 
don't know me." 

"I guess it's just the way you make me feel. You 
must have temperament, or I wouldn't feel so. Why, 
just think — ^hear how I'm talking to you — ^you don't 
suppose I talk this way to other girls I" 

"Why— no— " 

"It's the way you make me feel." 

She folded her little hands; looked down at them. 
"Of course, a girl doesn't usually say much about how 
she really feels." 

"A fellow doesn't, either." 

Ernestine thought this over; pursed her lips; shook 
her head with some emphasis. "They're more likely 
to than girls," she said. 

"Sometimes I think — " Henry's eyes were seeing 
visions through the roof of the car; his voice was 
hushed and breathy — ^**Soraetimes it seems to me that 
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a fellow could do wonderful things if he had a girl who 
could understand and sympathize." 

Do not judge Henry too harshly. He hadn't known 
he was going to say that. In fact the words frightened 
him into abruptly changing the subject. 

"You'll help us with the opera, won't you?" he said. 
**Mary's in it, you know." 

"Why," she breathed— "if you want me—" 

"I do. Ever so much." 

"I love to do those things." 

"We like almost exactly the same things," said he. 
"Fm awfully glad you're not just the usual sort of 
girl." 

"I'm pretty usual," she said demurely. 

"Most of the girls around here can't do anything. 
They haven't any originality at all. I can see that you 
have." 

"I'm afraid you won't think so when you know me 
better." 

Henr/s face had been gradually brightening; but 
now a shadow crossed it. 

"S'posing I should fail, and get fired from the opera. 
You wouldn't like me then." 

"Why should that make any difference?" 

"Oh, it does, with girls. They like you while you're 
going strong • . ." 

She looked again at her hands. 

"Wouldn't It be wonderful" — there was a sudden 
new light in his eye — "if my just meeting you this way 
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would stir me all up and bring the Power — you know- 
sometimes It's that way with girls and fellows." 

"I suppose it is, sometimes." 

**0h, it isl I know it." He leaned forward; faced 
her; rested an arm on the seat-back before them. "J^st 
think — ^when the train started I was sitting there alone 
and oh, you can't imagine how I felt I was perfectly 
discouraged. And I was thinking terrible things — 
oh, you've no idea !" 

'Tfou mustn't think such things." 

He spread his hands. ''What can you do, when the 
thoughts come. I really almost made the plan to go to 
that rehearsal to-night and tell 'em it was all a dreadful 
mistake — I'd been deceiving 'em. And — ^and worse 
things. I'd hardly dare tell you. Everything got so 
black. I was thinking maybe I'd go down to the lake 
late to-night and — " 

The hush of dramatic horror was in his voice. She 
was gazing at him with the look of a hypnotic subject 
in those wonderful eyes. She shivered a little, 

**0h — ^you mustn't !" she whispered. 

"But it's true! That's what I was thinking. And 
then I met you and — ^and I'm changed. I don't feel 
that way now. Isn't it wonderful — ^you know, that it 
could happen that way — in a minute, almost — " 

*Tt is wonderful !" she murmured. 

Then her eyes slowly lifted; and, a thought too 
slowly, the shine died out of them and the demure ex- 
pression returned. Henry felt a chill in the atmos- 
phere. He looked around. The train had stopped; 
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passengers were crowding along the aisle; Mary- Ames 
stood there, at his elbow. 

"We're at Sunbury," she said dryly. 

Henry pressed after the two girls. At the door, 
however, Mary remarked, in that same dry voice : 

'TfouVe forgotten your parcel, Henry." 

He had to turn and struggle back against the stream 
of people. When he finally reached the platform the 
Ames carriage was just disappearing up Simpson 
Street. 

He stood a moment, looking after it ^'Ernestine 
wouldn't have done that," he thought. "It was Mary. 
She's sly, Mary is !" And the warmth that the surpris- 
ing new experience had brought to his cold and tor- 
tured heart continued and spread. 

She cared. He was sure of it. "It's love at first 
sight," he told himself as he loaded the parcel into a 
hack. "There is such a thing. There isT 



The pleasantly glowing sensation had an odd if mo- 
mentary effect on his point of view. He felt no re- 
sponsibility for what had happened. It didn't occur to 
him that he might be thought disloyal to Clemency. 
]He had never felt so kindly toward Clemency as at 
this moment. The new expansive spirit of gentle tol- 
erance spread out to include Janet, twenty-six miles 
away. He even found himself thinking with an im- 
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personal tenderness of Martha. And he forgave Ban 
Widdicombe. 

After leaving the books at the dub, and trying the 
newly-tuned piano, and arranging the chairs, he hur- 
ried down toward Clemenc/s house. In the new 
mood he didn't mind going. Just as a matter of com- 
mcHi tact he might not tell Clem, not right now; but he 
didn't mind going. 

On the comer, almost at this moment, he met Mar- 
tha Caldwell face to face. An hour back it would have 
been the most awkward thing that could have hap- 
pened. The two had not spoken a direct word since 
Ban had cut him out Friends had avoided inviting 
them to the same parties. On the few occasions when 
they had passed they had bowed with austere dignity. 

Martha, he thought, looked nice. She wore a white 
dress that came down to her shoe-tops. Her abtmdant 
hair was tied at the neck with a large pink bow. The 
color flamed from her pleasantly freckled face. 

Henry stopped short; put out his hand. 

She faltered, stopped, and extended hers. 

Not until he started to speak did confusion come to 
him. Then he could hardly believe the voice was his 
own. What he said was : 

"You — ^you're going to be with us — in the opera?" 

"You mean — ^you mean — " Her voice was huskier 
than his. 

"Sing in the chorus. Going to be fun, I think." 

''Why — ^why — if you're sure you — " 
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This direct allusion to the gulf between them was 
awkward. Both were suddenly redder. 

"I have to go down-town — for butter," she said. 

"I'm going this way." He couldn't very well say he 
was going to Clem's. "Gk)t to nm. I'm all worn out. 
No time at all. Remember, Country Club, at eight." 

"Of course you must be," said she. 

He did nearly run. The glow seemed to have left 
him. Certainly he had mixed things. It wouldn't help 
any to have Martha aroimd at every rehearsal ; might 
cramp him some with Ernestine. "Why haven't I got 
a little brains !" he muttered. 

In the middle of the next block he stopped short. He 
was losing his sense of Ernestine. He couldn't even 
remember how she looked. He thought irresolutely of 
going around to the Ames's. He was capable of doing 
that. But there was Clem expecting him. She had 
insisted ; and he had promised. And, after all, he only 
had to last tmtil eight o'clock. Slowly, heavily, he 
moved toward the residence of William B. Snow. 

Clemency herself met him at the door. She wore a 
smartly cut suit of white broadcloth. Her hair was 
coiled smoothly on her well-poised head. She was try- 
ing to smile. He was unaware of the effort the smile 
cost her. Very self-assured she seemed to him; very 
calm. The minute square of black court-plaster that 
she always wore over her right cheek-bone added a 
piquant touch to her appearance. In manner she was 
brisk to the point of blimtness. 
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"Come in and sit down," she commanded. "You're 
frightfully busy, of course. But what I have to say 
won't take long." 

She placed him on the couch in the big living-room, 
and seated herself in a wicker armchair. Even sitting 
thus she bore an alert look. Clem never loimged or sat 
on her foot 

"Henry," she observed, "you're tired !" 

He made a nervous gesture of assent. His eyes 
wandered about the rocwn. 

"Look at me, Henry !" 

He brought his eyes to her for a moment ; then they 
wandered off again. 

"Henry — ^look at me ! And for Heaven's sake keep 
your hands still ! You act like a nervous wreck." 

"Quit talking about me I" he muttered. "What was 
it you wanted to say?" 

She studied him ; decided to go on with it. "This, 
Henry. I've begun wrong with you. I've let you 
kiss me — ^" 

She paused. With those fidgety hands he waved 
her on. 

" — ^and it won't do. It was foolish. I won't do 
foolish things. I won't! The sooner you understand 
that, Henry Calverly, the better you and I will get 
along. They're saying now that we're engaged." 

Henry went white ; sat up. "Who's saying that?" 

"Gossips. They're whispering. Somebody must 
have seen us. And I won't have it. I won't have it I" 
She stamped her foot. 
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Henry sprang up; walked to the front window; 
stood, hands deep in pockets, feet braced apart, star- 
ing out. 

"Gosh, it's fierce !" he muttered. 

"What are you saying?" 

"Nothing." 

"Henry" — ^she stamped again — "turn around! An- 
swer me!" 

"I thought from what you said you had settled it." 

"Turn around !" 

"I'll quit kissing you, Clem." 

"Henry Calverly — turn aroimd ! You're rude !" 

''What else you got to say?" 

"You're rude. I won't talk to you." 

"All right. I'll go." 

"If that's all you've got to say to me, perhaps you'd 
better." 

"Clem, I'm half sick ! Let me be, can't you !" 

'Why— Henry— " 

"Don't you see what's the matter? They've made 
a terrible mistake. They're going to find it out." 

"What on earth— Henry— " 

"I can't do it. I'm a bluflf. I'm all hollow. I've 
thought of running away. Or perhaps — ^the lake — " 

His voice failed. 

"Henry, for goodness* sake! — ^you are frightening 
me — 

"Good lord, can't you see I'm scared myself!" 

She compressed her lips ; thought him over ; he had 
never been so attractive ; then said steadily : 



") 
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*Tather and mother are going to the rehearsal to- 
night — ^with Mr. MacLouden." 

"Wha — ^what for?" He stood gripping a chair. 

*'Mr. MacLouden has some more ideas about the 
cast. He just got back from Nebraska to-day — " 

She was interrupted. Henry lifted the chair; 
smashed it down. "What right's that old goat got 
butting in 1" 

"Henry— don't shout—** 

"Wha'd they tell me to do it for, anjrway! I ain't 
doing it — he is. I won't have him there !" Suddenly 
his voice dropped. He looked intently at Clem. "Were 
you thinking of coming?" 

''Why, no," she replied very quietly, "I wasn't." 

He jerked his Waterbury watch from a breast 
pocket; stared at it. "Got to run," he said hoarsely. 

Clem followed him to the door. 

"At least," she murmured, "let me wish you good 
luck, Henry." She extended her hand. He took it 
gingerly in his. Her lips twisted into a half -smile. 
She hesitated; lowered her fringed eyelids and looked 
at the hand he so lightly held. "You may — ^this once, 
Henry — ^kiss my hand." 

Instead of kissing it, however, he dropped it, glared 
at her, bit his lip, and ran dpwn the stone steps. He 
walked very rapidly up Chestnut Avenue toward Simp- 
son Street. Jane Bellman reported a few minutes later 
to her friend Clem that Henry Calverly had cut her 
dead, had fairly nm past her. Which information 
brought no light to the perturbed Clemency. 
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At the second crossing a shamefaced youth stepped 
from behind a tree and waylaid the madly rushing 
one. 

"Oh, hello, Hen The said. '"Wait a minute. What's 
your hurry ?'* 

Henry mimibled. 

*'Say, look here — it don't make any difference to me, 
but — ^it's this way — ^you see, Janet's Visiting at our 
house—'' 

*'She isr 

"Yep. Came to-day." Alfred Hug with the toe of 
his shoe at the edge of the plank sidewalk. "From 
some things she said, I can see that she's sort o' crazy 
to be in your show. She was awfully good, you know, 
in Borea . . ." 

"She's pursuing me!" ran Henry's thoughts. He 
could have groaned aloud. "Gotta go awful careful. 
She might talk — make a scene. Gotta be careful. Bet- 
ter humor her. I'm prominent — everybody watching 
me • 

"Sure !" he cried. "Fetch her around. Fetch every- 
body. What's it to me?" 

"I can't say that, exactly," muttered Alfred. 

"Say an3rthing, then !" 

"Well, can she come, or can't she?" 

"Sure she can. Tell her I want her — I asked her 
to." 

As he rushed on toward Mrs. Wilcox's boarding- 
house, he thought: "And now I'll bet a hat Clem 
comes ! Just to finish me !" 
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Clem did come, with her father and mother and Mr. 
and Mrs. MacLouden. They were in the great open 
hall of the club. The two ladies were sitting on the 
window seat. Mr. Snow and Mr. MacLouden were 
smoking big cigars in the doorway to the billiard-room. 

Clemency stood by the long center-table, turning the 
leaves of a magazine back and forth and watching the 
outer door, looking out from tmder a wide hat brim. 
Henry saw her from the porch and hesitated in the 
shadows. His face was gray and drawn about the 
mouth. He had to swallow almost as he breathed. 
The sensation that in the afternoon he had supposed to 
be stage fright was a mere inadequate prelude to what 
he felt now. 

Clem was clever. She had so stationed herself as 
to command every approach to the stairs up which he 
must pass. He slipped back to the lawn and looked 
up along the building for the fire-escape which he knew 
was not there. There was an outside stairway to the 
upper veranda, but this was closed except during the 
Saturday night dances. He wondered how you got to 
the service stairs — ^then wondered how he could ex- 
plain using them. Finally he fell back on an old de- 
vice. With a mighty effort of will he centered his 
thoughts on his two unsteady legs. First one, then 
the other, he drove forward with a mumbled : "Now, 
Left Foot! Come along, Right Foot! Left Foot, 
Right Foot I Left Foot, Right Foot !'* And slowly at 
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first, then with quickening rhythm, he marched into 
the hall. 

Clemency moved her head. It was a command. He 
came to her side; fell to twisting the comers of an eve- 
ning paper. 

She spoke in a low voice, with more feeling than you 
usually caught in Clem. *'It's silly — our quarreling 
like that, Henry !" 

"Oh, of course!" 

"I'm going to take you home with me after. You 
can tell me all about it. And I suppose you'll be hun- 

gry- 

There was a silence. Studying him from the shadow 
of her hat brim, she saw despair on his face. Ever so 
faintly she stamped her foot. "Henry — say some- 
thing ! Don't look like that !" 

There was an increasing buzz of talk in the hall. 
Groups and couples, laughing and chatting, were pass- 
ing through and mounting the stairs — ^girls and young 
women, gay with scarves and summer things, white- 
clad feet pattering on the polished floor. Henry saw 
Martha among them. 

A tall girl came in, alone. She was full but supple 
of body, with a high, healthy color, a rather wide 
mouth, and teeth — ^when her slow screen-like hazel 
eyes rested on Henry and she ventured a hesitating 
smile — ^that were even and white. It was the girl he 
had kissed and snubbed, and she was moving toward 
him and Clemency. He headed her off, returned her 
hand-clasp, sent her up-stairs. 
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When he returned, Clem said: "Henry, who is 
that?" with a slight cold emphasis on the "that." 

"That—" mumbled Henry, "that— oh, why, it's Al 
Knight's cousin from Borea." 

"Oh!" said Clemency. And again, "Oh!" 

And then came Ernestine — in filmy, creamy white 
with touches of gold — ^moving with the grace of a 
fairy princess. Mary Ames was with her, and two 
young men, one, the taller, the very rich, very dressy, 
very complacent Elberforce Jenkins. They were chat- 
ting gaily. Ernestine saw Henry, and sent him a brief 
golden smile and a jerky little nod of her perfect head. 
During ten intense seconds he stood groping for words 
that might extricate him from this silent but effective 
grip Clemency held him in. And she zvas holding him ! 
He felt it. The words would not come. In sheer inep- 
titude, holding his breath, he stood and let them pass 
up the stairs. He had coimted on a word with Er- 
nestine. He had even thought boldly of seeing her 
home to Mary's house. But what chance now ! 

"And who is thatf" There was the crack of a whip 
in Clem's voice. 

"That, why — ^you see, it's the new girl — from the 
East — visiting Mary Ames." And he swallowed. 

"Oh!" said Clem. 

"Gotta go up there now." Henry was suddenly 
brisk. "Time to start. See you later." 

Clem slowly inclined her head and let him go. 

Over by the billiard-room Mr. MacLouden was ex- 
plaining in his whispery voice to William B. Snow, 
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who kept his cigar clamped firmly in a comer of a 
strong impassive face. 

*'The thing is absurd, Snow." Thus, Mr. Mac- 
Louden. "The boy will be wrecking it. You'll under- 
stand, my interest is the same as yours. We want to 
give a good performance. Done right, it ought to 
bring the hospital three to four thousand — ^perhaps 
more, in four nights. But done wrong — !" Mr. 
MaclLouden's thin face twitched with the feeling that 
was in him. "And lolanthe's the easiest to spoil of 
the lot. Tis delicate, man ! There must be an under- 
standing of the old Savoy tradition. Rather than let 
the child ruin it, I'd take on the job myself, rushed as 
I am. Why, when I met Gilbert, man to man as we're 
talking now, 'twas at the first night of this very 
lolanthe—'' 

William B. Snow winked rapidly with both eyes and 
shifted his cigar. "Cast coming on?" he inquired. 

"Verra well, considering. I have got all but three 
definitely. And by to-morrow — ^" 

Up-stairs the light hands of Mrs. Arthur V. Hen- 
derson ran over the piano. 

"Come," said MacLouden,. "we'll go up." 

Slowly, with dignity, the two prominent citizens 
moved up the stairs. Clemency, still at the table, 
watched them go. In a very short space of time she 
saw them coming down. Mr. MacLouden was gestur- 
ing, apparently in some excitement. He sidled into the 
billiard-room. 

Mr. Snow joined his daughter. She thought she 
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caught the slight wrinkling about the eyes that indi- 
cated a humorous state of mind; but with that man 
even his daughter could seldom be certain. 

"What is it?" she asked. "Why did you come 
down?" 

Mr. Snow removed his cigar. "He chucked us out." 

"Who? Not—" 

"The boss. Henry. Minute he saw us." 

"Why — ^why — " Qem began to laugh softly. 

Mr. Snow nodded. "He's going at 'em like a young 
Theodore Thomas. Be throwing chairs presently. 
Listen." 

They heard the voices attack, rather raggedly, the 
opening chorus. Then Henry's voice, shouting, and 
the bang of stick on desk. Again the opening meas- 
ure ; and again the bang and shout. 

At twenty minutes to eleven, Henry, flushed, drip- 
ping, stepped down from the platform. The fifty-odd 
members of the chorus were gathering their belongings 
and moving about Those nearest the rear were al- 
ready drifting toward the stairs. Among these were 
Mary, Ernestine and that complacently attentive Jen- 
kins brute. Henry could see that they were rushing 
her out. He felt that he must catch her before she got 
down the stairs where Clem was surely standing guard. 
It would be difficult; ladies were waiting now to way- 
lay him. 

Among these, directly in his path, he suddenly per- 
ceived Janet. He was too far down the aisle to re- 
treat. She had his eye ; there was no escape. 
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Henry was by now keyed far above his normal pitch. 
Little tentative thoughts darted here and there. He bit 
his upper lip, but only for an instant An inspiration 
came. 

"Gotta be pretty slick," he told himself. "If I don't 
keep all three of 'em feeling good there'll be trouble 
sure." 

"Janet," he said, holding her hand (it clung to his) 
« — ^''can't stop to talk, but I want you for my Leila." 

The swift color came to Janet's face. "Why," she 
stammered, "I only thought — ^this is such a big thing, 
and the chorus — do you think I — " 

"Not a word!" said he. "You're to do it. Gotta 
run now !" 

On he rushed. In the aisle Martha had just stooped 
to pick up the handkerchief she had rather clumsily 
dropped. There she was, plainly waiting for him. 
Her color was up, too. 

"I just wanted to say, Henry — " 

She was mumbling so that he could hardly hear. 
Out yonder he could see the golden head of Ernestine 
disappearing down the stairs. It was a painful mo- 
ment. "Gotta be slick!" ran his perturbed thoughts. 
"Gotta be slick ! Martha saw me talk to Janet. Can't 
snub 'er." And on the instant he made a decision that 
involved throwing a large hostage to fortime. But the 
hostage had to be thrown. 

"Martha," he whispered, "I want you to do Celia. 
It's a little part—" 

Martha went white. In her confusion she laid her 
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hand on his sleeve, as she had so often done in the dead 
days beyond recall. 

"Oh, Henry, it's awfully nice of you, but I — I 
couldn't — ^possibly — *' 

"Sure you can. Gotta run. Busy now. But you 
gotta. It won't be hard." 

And as he brushed by other hands that would detain 
him and hurried down the stairs, he thought : 

"It'll be all right. Not much that she'll have to sing, 
and she'll look nice, anyway." 



There was Clemency, seated now, at her post by the 
center-table. When she saw him she rose and moved 
out toward the cloakroom; for her wraps, of course, 
and her mother's. She wasn't going to let him get 
away — that was plain. No use trying. Clem was too 
smart. Might as well make up his mind to it. And 
he sighed. 

Out on the porch he now glimpsed Ernestine, with 
Elberforce Jenkins right at her elbow. He even 
thought he heard Mary saying, "Oh, come on, Er- 
nestine." And then he thought Ernestine glanced back. 
At this he entertained the notion of dashing out there, 
Clem or no Clem. 

A whispery voice at his elbow arrested him. There 
stood old MacLouden, a paper in his hand, a look of 
determined patience on his wrinkled sandy face. And 
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at MacLouden's shoulder stood William B. Snow, with 
the usual cigar. 

"Now, Henry" — thus Mr. MacLouden — ^"just a 
word about the remainder of the cast For Leila I 
have been considering — " 

"Got a Leila," broke in Henry, distrait and brusk. 
"Janet Bulger. Did the part in Borea. Very good." 

Mr. MacLouden glared at the boy; fought back a 
hasty word; looked at the paper; tried again. 

"Verra well. We'll consider the lady later. But 
now about Celia — " 

"Martha Caldwell's doing Celia." Henry's eyes 
were glued on the outer door. 

A long pause on the part of Mr. MacLouden. His 
brow darkened. His voice took on unexpected body. 

"The part of lolanthe, you'll admit is important 
Now I have just learned that Miss — " 

Coming slowly in across the porch Henry perceived 
the well-set-up frame and the coldly good-looking face 
of that gifted young business man. Ban Widdicombe. 
And at that moment he was possessed by his third and 
greatest inspiration. Forgetting the old nuisance at 
his elbow, he glanced about to see if Clem was in sight. 
She was not. Even had she been, it wouldn't have 
mattered, for in his suddenly-devised plan, Ban was to 
act as an imwitting cloak for his movements. He 
dashed to the door, at the threshold caught Ban by his 
two shoulders and ran him straight back into the shad- 
ows. 

Ban struggled. He was saying: "Look here. Hen, 
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I want to say something to you. You make me tired ! 
You ain't playing the — " 

"Wait herel" commanded Henry, and ran off the 
porch and down the shadowy winding walk that led to 
the street. Before him was a filmy little fairy of a 
girl, escorted by a tall brute. Breathless, he reached 
them. 

"Excuse me, Elbow," Henry said. "I want to speak 
to Ernestine just a minute." 

He hadn't dreamed of calling her that. The name — 
the most beautiful name that could be imagined for 
a girl !— crashed in his own ears like a clanging of 
brass. But there was no time to waste over trifles. 
Anyway, she turned as if his calling her that was the 
most natural thing in the world. He did not know 
that Mary started and stared. He only knew that he 
and Ernestine were standing together by a tree, an 
elm. He dug at the bark with his finger-nails. When 
his voice came it was softly explosive. 

"Can you sing upper G-flat?" 

"Why — ^why" — ^there were dreams in her eyes, ro- 
mances in her voice, witchcraft in the waves of that 
aureole of hair — ^"why, not very well. Except when 
I'm in awfully good voice it's hard for me to go above 
E-natural." 

"You can take the note an octave lower, then," he 
announced with sudden decision. "Nobody'U know 
the difference." 

"What — what is it you mean?" 
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He leaned toward her. In the dusk he could see her 
eyes, and feel them. A rush of words came to his lips. 

"You're to be lolanthe." He overwhelmed her 
faint "Oh, I couldn' 1 1"— "Yts, you must. I won't 
have it any other way. I can't imagine going on with 
it unless you are my real fairy. I'll build the whole 
performance aroimd you. I'll teach you the steps and 
business. And you'll inspire me to make it a success. 
I need you!" Emotion clouded his voice, almost 
choked him. 

"You were wonderful to-night," she murmured. 
"Every one is talking about it — ^how you made us 
work and what fim it is going to be. I have ever so 
many trade-lasts for you. That pretty woman, Mrs. — 
Mrs. — ^played the piano—" 

"Mrs. Henderson ?" Henry suggested eagerly. 

"Yes, Mrs. Henderson. She said you were inspired 
— ^that you are a genius. Yes, really !" 

"Oh, that's foolishness, of course 1" Henry was 
grinning with delight. 

"No, it's not foolishness. I don't like to hear you 
talk that way. I — well, I thought the same thing my- 
self." 

"No! Did you?" 

"Yes, I did. I do. There, now!" 

"Isn't it going to be wonderful?" 

"Perfectly wonderful?" 

"Couldn't you say one word more?" 

"What word?" 
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"Henry." 

"Why, I suppose — ^I — could. It's a little hard, at 
first. I'm that way." 

"I'm glad you are. Say it !" 

"Oh— not now." 

"Please I Tryl" 

"Well, then— Henry!" 

"I think you're wonderful." 

"You mustn't say that." 

"I will, too, if I want to." 

"But I'm not. Really! Why, just think ! You don't 
really know me at all." 

"I do. I've known you for years and years and 
years.'* 

"Do you really think I can do it?" 

"You're going to be the hit of the show. I'll have to 
see you — ^to plan, you know — ^" 

"Yes, of course!" 

"I suppose you've got lots of engagements." 

"Well — some. But nothing important, like this. 
You'll be busy, too. I could see you — let me think — " 

"Make it as soon as you can." 

"Yes, I'll have to work and work. How about — 
could you — well, to-morrow morning . . ." 

"Fine! How early?" 

"Well, let's see— hardly before ten." 

"I'll be around at ten. It's going to be wonderful." 

"Perfectly wonderful !" 

"Good night, Ernestine." 

"Good night—" 
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''Say it r 

"—Henry!" 

Henry was relieved to find Ban waiting where he 
had been put. That the precocious young financier was 
waiting for the sole purpose of pouncing on him in 
anger made no difference. The main thing was that 
they should walk into the dub together. Clem couldn't 
object to his talking with Ban. 

"You're a peach, you are ! Got your nerve I" 

Realizing that it was imseemly to smile in the pres- 
ence of wrath, Henry composed his features. Ban 
gripped his arm. 

"Wha'd you want to go after Martha for?" 

*T ain't going after Martha," said Henry, with calm. 

"Like to know what you call it I Didn't you ask her 
into this show?" 

"Sure I did. Just to be decent" 

"Decent nothin' ! How about mef Where do / get 
off? Do you know how much I've spent on that girl 
since May? No, you don't, and she don't either; but 
I'll tell you." Henry saw now that he had a pocket 
accoimt book open in his hand. "It's eighty-four dol- 
lars and fifty cents — flowers, candy, livery bill, the- 
aters— eighty- four dollars and fifty cents I And now 
you drag her into this show, and she falls for it, and 
you'll have her rehearsing every night for the next six 
weeks — ^" 

"Not quite every night, Ban." 

" — and where do I get off? Where's my invest- 
ment? Does she spend her evenings with me? She 
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does not I She spends 'em with you. Thinks you're 
wonderful. I hang around the pool table till eleven 
and then she lives so near I don't even see her home. 
Oh, you make me sick !" 

Henry burst out laughing; broke away from him; 
reentered the hall, Ban stormily following. 

Mr. MacLouden was still waiting with his list Mr. 
and Mrs. Snow stood near, and Clemency, all waiting. 

Mr. MacLouden began again, with laborious tact : 

"Now, Henry, in regard to our lolanthc. Miss — " 

"Oh," cried Henry, "that's all fixed." 

"All fixed?" 

"Sure. Got our lolanthe." 

William B. Snow deliberately broke the strain that 
followed this bland announcement by saying: 

"I was going to suggest driving you home, Henry, 
but Clem says you're walking with her." 

Then Clemency led him away. He went quietly 
enough. They walked in silence, like an old married 
couple. He thought of this. The vagrant notion whis- 
pered in his brain, "Wouldn't it be awful to be mar- 
ried 1" 

But it was only a vagrant notion. He was asking 
no questions of life. Since three-forty-two in the aft- 
ernoon he had been cured of a serious ailment. To- 
night he was strong, commanding, arrogant. He knew 
that nothing could stop him. Whatever might be 
necessary to put the opera through he would do. If 
it meant going into Chicago and studying the steps that 
he would the same night teach the chorus — ^vcry well, 
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he could do that ! K it meant coaching up on the stage 
business with the completely bald old customer on 
North Clark Street who knew everything — ^very well 1 
No, he couldn't be stopped. 

That his ailment had been a demoralization caused 
by girls and that the remedy was another girl did not 
occur to him. His habit of introspection failed to 
carry him that far. Nor did he think of the experience 
as a triumph for homeopathy. He thought homeop- 
athy meant weak medicines, thereby confusing prin- 
ciple with dosage. 

As Clem's parents were getting into their carriage, 
Mrs. Snow observed : 

^'Why wouldn't the MacLoudens come? What's 
the matter with him to-night, anyway? He seemed to 
me positively imcouth." 

"Sore about Henry," said Mr. Snow, settling him- 
self comfortably. 

''What's the matter? Is Henry— " 

"Oh, he's all right." Mr. Snow thought the matter 
over, then, as the carriage swung around from the 
curving driveway into the street he dismissed the sub- 
ject in adding, "I was a little afraid Henr/d be too 
yoimg to swing it. But he isn't He'll do." 



FIFTH EPISODE 

YOUTH BEGS THE QUESTION 



WITHIN a half-hour, early on this pleasant 
July afternoon, two smart carriages appeared 
before the humble boarding-house of Mrs. Wilcox in 
Douglass Street. The Snows' coachman left a small 
envelope; the Ames's left a large one; both addressed 
to Henry Calverly, 3rd. 

Henry, when he came in a little later, poimced on 
them, ran up the two flights of stairs to his room imder 
the eaves, and locked himself in. 

Absently, as from long habit, standing before the 
bureau of golden oak, he drew from his pocket a paper 
bag of warm chocolate creams and placed one and then 
another in his mouth. He continued absently gulping 
down the sticky cones imtil the bag was empty. 

The larger envelope was addressed in a jerky square 
hand quite imlike the slanting style then in vogue 
among girls, and it bore, in the upper left-hand comer, 
the pictorial imprint of the Chicago World's Fair, De- 
partment of Publicity and Promotion. It may be that 
Ernestine accepted and declined her luncheon and 
dance invitations as correctly as — ^well. as Clemency, 
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whose "note size" envelope lay beside her big one on 
the bureau. I can't say. Certainly of her two earlier 
communications to the guiltily enchanted Henry, one 
had been written on a post-card picture of the Bridge 
of Sighs, Venice, Italy (Ernestine had traveled wide- 
ly) ; the other, cut, folded and painted in water colors 
to represent a butterfly, had been given to Henry on the 
street by a grinning Swedish postman. 

The temptation to venture on a characterization of 
Ernestine must be resisted. I feel some hesitation 
even in trying to suggest key traits. She was a rather 
complicated young person, brimming with impulses 
and with gifts, in particular the dangerous gift of self- 
expression — expression, that is, of the self of the 
moment. She could be calculating — every normal girl 
with but one life to give has her shrewdly cold mo- 
ments, however her charm may cover them — ^but I am 
sure that Ernestine's quick varied flashes of respon- 
siveness were often really ingenuous. She had in her a 
bit of the artist ; perhaps that says it. Her energy, week 
in and week out — ^at least during her visit in Sunbury — 
was astonishing. She was quite tireless ; strolling with 
this boy and that, limching, driving, dancing, sitting at 
the piano the center of a noisily vocal group, playing 
cards (it was "Cinch" or "Pedro" then, and sometimes 
for hilarity "Slippery Ann"), rehearsing four eve- 
nings a week for lolanthe, and every day posting fat 
envelopes, usually with exterior decoration, to this or 
that point of the compass. All this activity despite the 
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fact that her fairylike person suggested anything but 
energy. 

Henry, being a simmering volcano of adolescent 
emotions, was prepared to take the communication in 
the large envelope, as he had previously taken that dec- 
orated butterfly, much more seriously than Ernestine 
meant it to be taken. Yet it must have represented 
something more than a momentary impulse; for she 
had found Henry, on the occasions of their few meet- 
ings, and at the rehearsals, outright fascinating. He 
was such a queer mixture of brooding intensity and 
boyish fun. He had a way of saying unexpected 
startling things. His selection of her own small self 
to play the title part had been sweet flattery. It was far 
out of the common that a youth of eighteen should be 
directing every detail of the rehearsals, himself one of 
the youngest there. Above all, she foimd him good- 
looking, with particularly attractive eyes. She must 
have known that he was the very poorest nice boy in 
town. Mary Ames, her hostess, though not a cat, 
would have informed her. 

Henry spread the curious contents of the large en- 
velope on the bureau. There were ingeniously folded 
paper boats, cocked hats, more butterflies and what 
might have been meant for a pig, with penciled eyes, 
ears, snout and kinky tail. Opening one of the hats, 
he thought he made out a foot and the edge of a skirt. 
Within the pig was writing which didn't make sense; 
very likely a cryptogram or cipher. He laid it aside, 
smoothed out the others and shuffled them about. Two 
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fell together, forming a head and shoulders. Finally 
he pieced out the puzzle picture and had a whimsical 
sketch, in full color, of a fairy with a wand in her 
hand and a star in her hair, standing on one slippered 
foot, holding the other out awkwardly, and balancing 
with stiffly angular arms. He turned next to the 
cipher; tried it sidewise and upside down; finally 
chanced to catch sight of it in the mirror and found he 
could read it there. This she had written in backward 
script : 

"I can't remember that step — ^where we all go off- 
stage in Act One — ^you know, after To Another Fairy 
Ring.' Kept me awake half the night trying to think 
of it. If you don't come this minute and teach it to 
me I shall go out of my mind. Mary's in Chicago till 
the five-twenty-nine and no one to talk to even. 

"Two o'clock. lOLANTHE E. LaMBERT." 

Henry's pulse was tap-tap-tapping like the pneumatic 
riveter of more recent skyscraping days. He looked at 
his Waterbury watch. It was nearly three. "This 
minute," she had written ! 

His gaze fell on the smaller envelope. Slowly, pain- 
ful anxiety on his face, he read it. 

"Why don't you run in for tea this afternoon, 
Henry? I know you're awfully busy, but I haven't 
seen you in ages. Clem S." 

Qemency was the only girl in Sunbury who so much 
as thought of serving tea to boys. There was some 
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quiet laughter in regard to her defiance of this as of 
other local habits. But Qemency did as she liked. 

Henry stood in sheer indecision, a flush on his cheek 
now and wavering guilt in his eyes. Suddenly he crum- 
pled the note and dropped it on the bureau, tore off his 
red and black blazer and threw it into a comer, sent his 
old gray flannel trousers and tennis shoes after it, and 
all in a fever of haste arrayed himself in a new two- 
dollar "Madras" shirt, new blue and green four-in- 
hand of silk, low shoes with silk laces, spick and span 
custom-made suit of blue serge. 

These were prosperous dajrs with Henry, the first 
of his life. He was greeted with a good-natured re- 
spect along Simpson Street, and was encouraged to 
open charge accotmts almost indiscriminately. To this 
encouragement he was more than responsive. It 
thrilled him. It warmed cold starved places in his na- 
ture and drew out hitherto imknown qualities of ma- 
turity and assurance. He was beginning, at moments, 
to feel as he imagined men felt. And when one day 
Ban Widdicombe paused in signing a printing voucher 
for lolanthe posters to remark, "Looks like you've 
struck your gait lately, Henl" — ^his cup was full to 
overflowing. 

Standing again before the bureau he felt absently 
in this pocket and that for his chocolate creams. Then 
he saw the empty crumpled bag and sighed. Next, 
prompted by an association of ideas that had lately 
made an increasing claim on his attention, he leaned 
forward and scrutinized his face in the mirror, partic- 
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ularly the general neighborhood of mouth and chin. 
He took off his glasses and leaned closer. The result 
of this inspection was not altogether reassuring; for 
Henry's complexion, while by no means the conspicuous 
blemish that he sometimes thought it, was not what it 
should have been. 

A picture arose in his mind of the clear outdoor skin 
and sound white teeth of one Elberforce Jenkins and 
he sighed again. To make matters, mental matters, 
worse, while he was considering the contrast, strug- 
gling against a rising hatred of that easy-going for- 
tunate youth, his tongue was seeking and exploring, 
with the familiarity of long habit, certain obscure re- 
cesses and caverns of which he was always, lately, im- 
comfortably aware when moved to open his mouth in 
laughter and even when he sang, and with which, some 
day (years off, he weakly hoped) he would certainly 
have a painful and expensive reckoning. 

He put Ernestine's puzzle picture and cipher in an 
inner coat pocket, over his heart, buttoning the coat 
to hold them as nearly as possible in that contact. The 
crumpled note from Clemency he thrust carelessly into 
a trousers pocket. He moved to the door ; but paused, 
irresolute. He looked again at his watch; twisted it 
aimlessly about in his hand. He moved slowly back, 
as far as the window, and gazed ojut gloomily into the 
sunny leafy afternoon. His lips quivered; he com- 
pressed them tightly. 

He went to the bureau then and produced from a 
drawer an old cigar box fastened with a small brass 
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padlock, which he unlocked. From within he took a 
handful of notes, all written in a strong slanting hand, 
Clemency's hand, and a few snap-shots of a smartly 
dressed alert-looking girl — one in a riding habit, an- 
other seated in a victoria beside her mother, holding 
behind her head (not without consciousness of its ef- 
fectiveness as a backgroimd) a parasol and smiling 
with almost pert good htunor. 

Henry's eyes were now those of a hurt dog. They 
wandered about the room, consulted his watch again, 
wavered with indecision. Finally he threw notes and 
pictures back into the box, snapped on the padlock, and 
rushed out. 

He had made a decision of a sort, and as he walked 
over toward Simpson Street his step quickened and 
eagerness came. He stopped in first at Smith's, down 
by the track, and bought (for his own private use) a 
half-pound bag of chocolate creams. There was an 
imcomfortable moment when he caught sight of his 
face in the big mirror over the soda fountain and 
fovmd his tongue roving again among those secret 
cavities, but he gulped down several of the creams de- 
fiantly, assuring himself that the new suit helped his 
looks, at least. And it was stimulating, in Donovan's 
drug store, where he bought a five-pound box of De- 
voe's candy, to say, "Charge it, will you!" . . . 
And in Swanson's, where he got the flowers, four dol- 
lars' worth, to drop the casual remark, "Just put it on 
my account 1" 

Ernestine, the score of lolanthe in her lap, was sit- 
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ting on her foot in a big armchair on the Ames's 
porch. 

"I was a pig to make you come this way," she said. 
"I know you're terribly busy." 

The smile that accompanied this greeting, brought 
the color to Henry's face, and made it impossible, for 
the moment, to reply. All he could do was to mimible 
a few wordless sounds while handing her the heavy 
box of Devoe's and the long box from Swanson's. 

"For me !" she murmured. "Really? Why how per- 
fectly lovely!" Her deft fingers were instantly busy 
with strings and paper. "And roses! Oh, I love 
them!" 

She buried her face in the fragrant ttunble of buds, 
then rushed with them into the house. 

Henry sat on the porch railing and clasped a knee. 
He had not observed the slight pucker between Ernes- 
tine's brows (which, like her long lashes, were darker 
than her hair) or the momentary fading of her smile. 
He was struggling with a smile of his own which he 
felt should be firmly controlled but which kept bubbling 
up from some inner fount of exquisitely painful hap- 
piness and set his lips twitching. 

He heard her running lightly down the stairs; so 
he frowned. 

"I put them in my own room," she said gaily enough, 
''where I can see them the first thing every morning." 

None of the Simbury girls, imless she was a fellow's 
particular girl, would have said just that. Henry was 
so deeply moved that he had to turn and stare out over 
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the wide lawn while the grin that had been twitching 
at him broke out inanely, uncontrollably. 

The pucker reappeared between Ernestine's brows. 
The whole truth would have been that she had put the 
flowers where as few as might be of the Ames family 
would see them ; further, that the wide bowl of pansies 
adorning the parlor table were the gift of Elberforce 
Jenkins. She decided to keep Henry on the porch. 
She also decided to write only conventionally phrased 
notes after this. For boys just wouldn't understand. 
But she had come to this decision quite often in the 
past. 

Henry's grin faded slowly out. He too now puck- 
ered his brows, and his hand strayed absently to his 
chin and brushed across it. 

"You paint beautifully," he said. 

"0-oh no! I didn't know what you would think. 
You do everything so well." 

"I ? Do things well ?" There was a hint of bitter- 
ness in his smile. 

"You know you do. It was wonderful last night." 

There had been a rehearsal. 

Henry shook his head. He was wishing he could 
talk naturally and lightly. Elberforce Jenkins would 
have been able to. So would Ban Widdicombe. 

She went on : "I think it's perfectly remarkable the 
way you make all those older people mind. And the 
big soloists, too. I never saw such will power." 

"Will power I" He glared at her. 

She nodded quickly. 
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"I haven't got any will power." 

*'0h— you have!" 

"You don't know. I'm weak. I've got a bad habit." 

Ernestine, something alarmed, murmured with brave 
politeness. "I'm sure it isn't a very bad habit." 

Henry was on his feet now, pacing the porch. The 
conversation was of a tone distressingly different from 
the picture of cozy intimacy he had evolved while puz- 
zling out her quaint invitation to call. "I gotta be 
tactful," he admonished himself ; but even at the mo- 
ment he knew that tactful he could never be. 

"It's as bad as any of 'em !" he said fiercely. "It's 
hurting my health. I know it and I don't stop. It's — 
it's this !" He produced the bag of chocolates from his 
pocket and thrust it stiffly toward her. 

"I don't think I — quite understand," she faltered. 

"Candy. I eat it all the time. Pounds and pounds 
and pounds." 

Her alarm was now tempered by sympathetic im- 
derstanding. She murmured, "That doesn't seem so 
awfully bad." 

"It's bad if it hurts you, ain't it?" 

"Well, I suppose. But I know boys at home that 
smoke too much and — " 

"Some drink !" he broke in. 

She nodded rapidly. 

"You thought I had will power." 

"Oh, you have. I never heard of anything like the 
way you made Mr. Hispeth sing *I heard the minx 
remark' over four times." 
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"Five times," said Henry. "That was so the chorus 
could come in right." 

"Biit he has sung in real opera — ^" 

"With the McCall Company," Henry put in with 
gloomy eagerness. 

He stood over her, staring down. Then, so abruptly 
that she started, he crushed the bag of chocolates in his 
hand and threw it out on the lawn. After which act, 
he stood staring gloomily out at it. He squared his 
shoulders defiantly, spread his feet apart, and thrust 
his hands into his pockets. There one hand encoun- 
tered the crumpled note from Clemency. 

"I— I don't think Fd leave it just there," said Er- 
nestine, "Mary might wonder." 

He seemed to be considering this. She thought he 
looked very unhappy. She thought too, that he had 
nice eyes and was ever so interesting and — ^and tragic. 
But no girl as pretty as Ernestine could live seventeen 
years without learning that attractive boys must not 
be permitted the indulgence of tragedy. 

He went very slowly down the steps and across the 
turf to the candy bag. He picked it up and fingered it 
nervously, eyes downcast. Then he started, very slowly 
indeed, toward the street, perhaps to throw it there; 
but suddenly hurried back up the steps, cramming the 
sweets into his pocket. An instant later she saw the 
reason — a high red cart swinging around the comer, 
drawn by two polo ponies, harnessed tandem and 
driven by the debonair Elberforce Jenkins. 

Henry was again standing over her. She wished 
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he would sit down and behave himself. Her thoughts 
were darting this way and that, seeking desperately 
an impersonal thread of talk. Henry was groping too. 
She could fairly feel in the air about them the creakings 
of his misguided spirit as he tried so laboriously to 
swing it around. 

"By the way," she murmured, "there's no rehearsal 
to-night, I think you said." 

"No. To-morrow." 

Elberf orce Jenkins was pulling up at the horse block. 
He waved a careless hand, and leaped down. Henry 
still stood solemnly there. She seized on the box of 
Devoe's. 

"Do have one," she said, beside herself. 

Henry was breathing hard. 

"You saw what I did just now?" 

"What you — what you did?" She couldn't lift her 
eyes. 

He looked around. Elberforce Jenkins was hitching 
the leading pony, and whistling softly the refrain of 
My Pearl Is a Bowery Girl. 

Henry wanted to say, with dignity, but tenderly, "I 
did it because I love you more than my life. I am de- 
termined to have will power, so that I may never do 
anything of which you would be ashamed. I will try 
to make you proud of me." But instead, very gruffly, 
raising his voice a little, he said : 

"I did it for you ! Understand ? For you !" 

Elberforce Jenkins was coming up the walk in long 
strides. 
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"Sh!" breathed Ernestine. **You simply must sit 
down!'' 

"Oh, how do you do !" was her demure greeting to 
the Jenkins brute. "Sit down. And have some candy." 

Henry, who had returned to the railing, said, glow- 
ering: 

"Hello, Elbow!" 

"Thanks," replied the tall youth, barely including 
Henry in his greeting and reaching for the chocolates. 
"I'll take a lot — take two." And he smiled with an 
easy worldly offhandedness as he dropped into a chair 
between Henry and Ernestine. "Busy this evening?" 

She dallied an instant with the tongs in the candy 
box ; then, with a slight flutter of her fringed eyelids 
she glanced past him at Henry. 

"Why — ^no, I don't think so," she replied, and col- 
ored faintly and prettily. And glancing again toward 
the sulking director of opera she added — "You said 
there was no rehearsal to-night." 

The Jenkins youth munched a chocolate and said, 
"Some of us are driving over to Rockwell Park to a 
dance at the club there. Informal. Thought you 
might be willing to ride in my cart. Rickety old thing, 
but I guess it'll hold together that much longer." 

"How awfully nice!" cried Ernestine, and again 
glanced at Henry. "Is Mary going?" 

"Art CHf ton's going to ask her to go with the 
crowd on his brake." 

"What fun!" Ernestine's brows puckered. 

Absently she passed the candy again, first to Elber- 
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force, then to Henry. That youth drew back proudly, 
his lips quivering. 

"All right," said Elberforce cheerfully, rising. "Got 
to run along. Be ready about seven-thirty?" 

"Why — I can, yes," said Ernestine. 

"Fine !" He was complacently unaware of the doubt 
in her voice and manner. "So long. Hen !" And he 
ran lightly down the steps. As he unhitched the leader 
and climbed to the high narrow seat they heard him 
softly whistling the refrain that goes — 

" *As I walk along the Boydee Boolong with 

an independent air 
You can hear the girls declare 
He must be a millionaire 1' " 

Henry had risen. He stood glaring after the red 
cart imtil it disappeared among the trees of Chestnut 
Avenue. Ernestine could see only his back and a 
quarter-view of a face that was working with some- 
thing near rage. She tried to cover her concern by 
nibbling at a nut chocolate. Finally she murmured, 

"Please!". 

He was silent. 

^'You're awfully cross, Mr. — " 

^'Mister!'' The word came from him, as he wheeled 
about, like an explosion. 

"Well, then — Henry, please sit down !" 

"I see it now. You're not having a good time with 
me. You want me to go." 

">Whyno,Idon't. Only—" 
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"That's just it! 'Onl/r 

"Well — ^why can't we just visit and have a nice 
time?" 

"Yes, I see it. It's been a terrible mistake !" 

"How silly! It hasn't been a mistake at all . . .** 

"Ernestine! Do you mean that?" 

"Why — ^yes, of course. Only — ^" 

He stood clenching his hands and biting his lip. Er- 
nestine, all confusion, glanced at him, then away. It 
was rather thrilling. He had nice eyes. 

But she composed herself. "Now," she said, "let's 
be sensible. I've been having a perfectly wonderful 
time in the opera. It's going to be frightfully interest- 
ing. But don't you think it's a mistake to be — well — 
too serious?" 

"That's what I said — sl mistake." 

"I don't mean it that way . . ." 

"Oh, Ernestine, you do! It's the way you make me 
feel. I can't tell you!" 

She shook her head with decision. "We're not go- 
ing to talk about that any more. We're going to be 
sensible. Clemency Snow was here to lunch. I think 
she's awfully interesting. She says things so right 
out and so . . ." 

He turned away. Ernestine herself seemed to be 
aware that the topic was not turning out well as a di- 
version. She sprang up now; stood looking at the 
rather athletic young bade and shoulders before her. 

"Come," she demanded, "you've got to teach me that 
step. I just can't seem to get it." 
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After a moment he obeyed. He said nothing. His 
little storm of passion had passed, leaving him weakly, 
limply passive. She assumed that he had conquered 
himself by will power, and thought it splendid of him. 
He gave, for a brief time, no outer sign of the sick 
discouragement within him. 

They hiunmed the melody together. Side by side, 
painstakingly they thrust out their right feet, then 
their left, then the skip. . . . She lost her balance, 
and caught his fingers. They went through it again 
(he humming louder through set teeth), right foot, 
left foot, skip. . . . 

He broke away; dropped into a chair; covered his 
eyes with his hands. 

"It's the balance that bothers me, I think," said she, 
in a great hurry — "getting from the skip back to the 
right foot forward. I suppose, as we're fairies, it 
ought to be a sort of gliding motion, floating like — '* 

"Oh, I can't, I can't!" he moaned. "I'm not fit to 
touch your hand !" 

She compressed her lips. 

He got up. "I can't talk to you. I can't stay here. 
Not until — " He moved miserably toward the steps. 

Her eyes were on him now. She was pale, except 
for a rosy spot on each delicate cheek. "Where" — ^she 
asked, a little out of breath — "where are you going, 
Henry?" 

"To Clem Snow's." He threw out a hand in a 
curiously listless gesture. "You know we were going 
together. Mary, somebody, must have told you. But 
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it was always a mistake. I never cared for her like — 
like this. I never knew how it got started, anyway." 

"I don't think I understand — " she breathed. 

"IVe gotta teU her.'' 

''O-oh!" 

*'I gotta. It'll be hard. Qem generally makes you 
say what she wants you to. But I gotta." 

"O— oh, you mustn't tell her. You mustn't r 

But he went on down the steps and out down the 
walk to the street as if he hadn't heard, leaving a white- 
faced, if fairylike, young person staring out after ^ 
him, holding her breath. As soon as he lost the house 
with its alarmed young person back there among the 
trees, he crammed his mouth, desperately, feverishly, 
with chocolate creams, from the bag she hadn't let 
him throw away. 

2 

Twenty minutes later, dogged, bitter resolution in 
his eyes, he mounted the steps of the stone mansion of 
William B. Snow. Under his arm he carried an old 
cigar box that was fastened with a brass padlock. 
From the front hall he heard voices, far off, in the long 
living-room. "Ask Miss Clemency to come out here 
for a minute," he whispered to the maid. 

Clemency Snow came slowly through the curtained 
doorway. Breathless, feeling like a disembodied spirit 
looking on at life, actually seeing himself standing 
there in the new blue suit, new straw hat in his left 
hand, cigar box extended in his right, he waited. 
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"Why don't you come in?" she asked, her quick 
eyes noting every detail of the palsied statue of a youth 
before her. 

"I — I only came to bring this, Clem. And here are 
the keys." 

She took the box, regarding it curiously. "It's just 
some of the girls. They're not staying. Why the 
box?" 

"It's just — oh, just the things you've sent me." 

"What have I sent you?" 

"Of course I know there isn't much. Some notes 
and — ^and pictures." 

"Oh 1" She was thinking hard. "But what's the 
idea? There can't possibly be anything here that you 
need to return." 

*'But— " 

"You're not very sensible, Henry. Of course, I've 
seen what was going on. And I've had to beg you to 
come around. But I don't get your idea. Are we to 
cut each other when we meet? That wouldn't be very 
nice. Make our friends uncomfortable." 

"Oh, no, of course — ^nothing like that." 

"Then what? If you don't want to come here you 
don't have to come. No sense in making a scene." 

"But I had to bring it, Clem. You don't imder- 
stand." 

She drew in her breath. "Henry, I'm not going to 
hate you just because there's a new girl in town. If 
you want to go with Ernestine Lambert, go with her. 
She'll have to be the one to stop you. I won't." 
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It was a crushed youth that rushed away from Will- 
iam B. Snow's. Because he was past the possibility of 
reasonable thought, past pride even, he went straight 
back to the Ames's. There he found Ernestine wan- 
dering forlornly among the maples in the yard. She 
came to the fence. 

**I been there," he broke out, mopping sweat from 
his flushed face. "I gave her back everything." 

"But, Henry, I asked you not to!" 

"I had to. You don't understand. Nobody imder- 
stands. It's terrible. I can't talk." 

Round the comer came a buggy driven by Art Clif- 
ton. Beside him sat Mary Ames with parcels in her 
lap. 

"Wait, Henry! Never mind them. Tell me—" 

But he moved away, muttering, irresolute. 

"Henry, where are you going?" 

"How should I know? The lake, probably!" And 
he strode off, bowing stiffly to Mary as he passed. 



To the lake he went, the great lake that bounds Sun- 
bury town on the east, to walk miles up the beach and 
back. Supper time came and passed ; he couldn't eat. 
Twilight found him sitting dejectedly on a breakwater, 
his thoughts racing through endless black channels. 
There are no thoughts blacker than certain thoughts 
of youth. Adolescence is far indeed from being the 
prettily, sentimentally humorous time we older folk 
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look back upon. It is a desperately real time. Youth 
has charm, but it is seldom charming from within. 
Nature endows the boy and girl, for her own tremen- 
dous purposes, with forces that they are utterly in- 
capable of managing. Nature is not greatly interested 
in the matter of restraining these forces. That task 
is left to Civilization. And, Civilization, for its own 
peace of mind, largely ignores Nature. Between Na- 
ture and Civilization, each exigent, each blind, many 
a half-fledged soul is torn to pieces. 

All which reflection would be far over the head of 
the Henry Calverly of this period. For imtil this day 
Henry had been about as civilized as a half-grown 
puppy. The change in him, the first clear evidence 
of a dawning, rudimentary sense of responsibility, of 
what we term character, was the act (however crude) 
of taking that cigar box to Clemency Snow. For that 
had cost him something. 

Sitting on the breakwater, gazing wide-eyed across 
the dim steely surface to the dim steely sky, he thought 
of the girls he had particularly known — Martha Cald- 
well, who had been his girl for a year and a quarter; 
Bessie Alston and Janet Bulger, who had stirred him 
to recklessness ; and, more recently. Clemency, who had 
chosen him to be her meek and faithful satellite but 
had found him a source of quite unmanageable primal 
energy. 

He thought of Ernestine. That she should be lost 
to him, after a whimsically beautiful, particular ac- 
quaintance, doubtless had to be. It was natural enough 
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that Elberforce Jenkins should carry her off on a high 
red cart. He was only Henry Calverly, with nothing 
to offer. He had quite forgotten those gifts of his. 

But he wished he had managed it differently. He 
needn't have driven at her in that desperate way. 
There would be no more wonderful little notes now. 
It was his own fault. By demanding too much he 
had shut himself out. Out here, by the lake, in the 
cool of the summer evening, he was almost rational. 
The situation had been simple enough. He should 
have kept his head, said nice things to Ernestine; then 
everything would have been all right. Their unusual 
friendship could have gone right on. He wondered 
what was the matter with him. Why need he get so 
excited? He had frightened Ernestine, blurting out 
his feelings like that He was a thought frightened 
himself as he considered the person he had been this 
afternoon. 

After all, what had he meant ? What had he wanted ? 
An older young man, with money in the bank and a 
real salary to offer, could hardly have said or felt 
more. 

He would have to leave her alone. It would be the 
considerate, brave thing, the thing she would admire. 
It would be hard to talk now, an)rway. They would 
both be thinking. He certainly had no right to dream 
of marriage — z boy of eighteen with a half-trained 
singing voice and an earning capacity (outside this 
special matter of the opera) of less, on the average, 
than five dollars a week. Why, his debts, right now, 
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along Simpson Street ... It was at this point that 
certain vagrant but vaguely familiar thoughts slipped 
into his perplexed mind, as if another person was now 
there thinking without in any way disturbing the real 
Henry who loved Ernestine dearly and would of course 
always be true to her or her memory. The drift of 
these thoughts was that freedom would be pleasant for 
a long, long time yet; imtil he should be more grown 
up and know what he was to be and do; imtil he could 
have knocked about some, sampled life, explored a 
continent or two, shot lions and elephants. Then there 
was the plan to sing in grand opera; that was an inter- 
esting prospect 

These thoughts were so pleasant indeed, that he 
resented them and plunged fiercely back into the gloom 
that had brought him here. His hand fumbled rather 
aimlessly in his pocket. A few chocolate creams were 
still there in the bag. For two hours he had forgotten 
them. This was a rather remarkable fact. It indicated 
that at last he had encoimtered real suffering. He 
brought out the bag and held it for a long time in his 
hand. "May as well eat 'em," he thought. But char- 
acter, even in rudimentary form, is a disturbing thing. 
He had, in Ernestine's presence, foresworn candy for- 
ever. Since then he had eaten more. What would she 
think if she knew? Bitterness arose. It began to 
amount to remorse. For a long time, as the dusk thick- 
ened, he thought about it ; a lonely figure sitting on a 
spile against an illimitable background of faintly shin- 
ing lake that blended into faintly shining sky. 
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Mary Ames nodded a bright impersonal au revoir to 
Art Clifton — who responded with, "Over the reser- 
voir," as he touched up his horse — and looked thought- 
fully at the wan girl who dismally awaited her at the 
opening in the fence. 

"Ernestine, what on earth is the matter with you?" 
she asked. 

"Headache." 

"Why don't you go up to your room and lie down, 
child ! You look like a lost soul." 

Ernestine responded with a fluttering gesture of 
both hands. "I can't stand walls — ceilings. . . ." 

Mary was no such elusive spirit as Ernestine. Nei- 
ther had she the quick-thinking, interestingly assertive 
quality of Clemency Snow. She was a rather forth- 
right girl. She soberly considered the problem of her 
guest as they walked side by side up to the house, of 
this girl who painted quaintly and unexpectedly and 
sang like a bird and danced like a sprite and was likely 
at any moment to exhibit a puzzling degree of im- 
pulsiveness.^ 

"Was Elby Jenkins here?" Mary asked. 

Ernestine nodded. 

"You know about the party at Rockwell Park, 
then?" 

"Yes— I know." 

"I'm wondering ... I don't believe you feel like 
going, dear." 
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Ernestine's response to this was another momentary 
fluttering of the hands. Mary had never seen her look 
so little and fragile and helpless. 

"You mustn't try to go," said she, with decision. 
"I don't mind a bit We'll just stay home and keep 
quiet. I wonder if I haven't been letting you do too 
much anyway. . • • Henry Calverly was here, 
wasn't he?" 

"Yes" — Ernestine appeared to be addressing a 
near-by oak — "he was here." 

There was a brief silence. 

"Did you tell Elby you would go?" 

"Well he — I — ^he was only here a minute and he 
bullied me, before I could think. I didn't feel like this, 
an)rway." 

Mary's brows drew together. "Write him a little 
note," she suggested. "He'll be nice about it. Elby's 
always good-natured." 

"I— I couldn't!" breathed Ernestine. 

"Then just you don't worry, dear. I'll write it. It 
will be absolutely all right." 

"I want you to go, Mary." 

"Just as soon slip out of it. Though if we're both 
here there'll be boys coming." 

"Please!" 

"All right," said Mary then, sensibly. "It's probably 
the best way for you to have a quiet evening. Please 
try to go to bed. I'll send up a tray." 

Ernestine shivered. "Please — ^no! I couldn't eat 
a thing. Not possibly!" 
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"But, child, I can't leave you wandering out here in 
the yard! People won't understand. Father . . . 
Mother ..." 

This, too, was sensible. A very miserable little Er- 
nestine went slowly up to her room, shut the door, 
leaned against it and stared at a bowl of red rose-buds, 
while conflicting puzzling emotions pursued one an- 
other across her delicately expressive face. Ernestine, 
like a certain eighteen-year-old boy of our acquaint- 
ance, was confronted by the fact that youth is a period 
of great, very great, difficulty. Life swarms at you, 
storms you; and you aren't equipped to meet it. You 
don't know what to do. You don't even know what 
it is that IS going on within you and about you. 

Mary, lingering on the porch, helped herself to a 
nut chocolate from the five-pound box of Devoe's she 
found there. It did not so much as occur to Mary that 
life was difficult. To her it was Ernestine who was 
difficult. But after a moment, she decided that she 
mustn't entertain such thoughts and went in to dress. 



At about half-past eight that evening, a slim small 
girl walked rapidly along the firm sand at the edge of 
the lake. There was a glow in the eastern sky, out be- 
yond the dimly visible rim of things, indicating that 
a moon would shortly slide up into view. The girl was 
hatless and the fluflFy mass of light fine hair about her 
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prettily poised head added mystery to her silhouette 
against that eastern sky. 

Now and then she ran a little way. She climbed the 
low timbered breakwaters as she came to them as 
lightly and actively as any boy. 

At one of these, however, she stopped short It 
was far up the beach, almost as far as the lighthouse 
on Pennyweather Point. Out at the end of the break- 
water, a few rods beyond the water's edge, where the 
round spiles extended above the timbers, a dark shape 
had suddenly appeared. Apparently it was a man 
springing up from the shadows. He stood outlined 
against the sky. As she looked she saw that he was 
turned away from her, facing the horizon. She kept 
very still, holding her breath, considering whether it 
would be better to go back along the beach or climb 
the bluff to the Drive. 

The man held something in his right hand, something 
at which he seemed to be staring and muttering. Next 
he raised it high above his head; said aloud, "It's for- 
ever — forever!" and threw it far out into the lake. 

She was still there, still catching her breath, tr3ring 
to believe her ears and (now) her eyes. 

"Why — ^why — Henry !" she gasped. 

"Ernestine!'' 

"I never was so startled in my life !" 

"But, Ernestine — ^what on earth ! All alone . . .'* 

"I'm different from other girls." She suddenly had 
her breath. She seemed to be SBying a dozen different 
things at once, all eagerness, all impulse, surprised into 
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being altogether her real self. "You never really 
knew anybody like me. You just can't imagine ! I do 
things like this — lots! I slip out when nobody sus- 
pects. I have to. You can't explain these things. It's 
walls — ceilings . . ." 

"But — ^but — ^but — " He was interrupting impetu- 
ously. Finally she heard him. saying, "But I'm that 
way, too. Nobody knows. Nobody, ever, but you, 
now. I have to get alone." 

"I'm like a gipsy, Henry. You wouldn't dream!" 

"But that's what I am. It scares me sometimes — " 

"I know—" 

" — ^when I see how steady the other fellows seem. I 
had to leave school — " 

"So did I. Henry, it's wonderful!" 

"I never heard anything like it in my life! And the 
folks we know wouldn't imagine — you, and me — ^at re- 
hearsals and parties. It's perfectly wonderful ! . . . 
Don't try to sit there. Here — ^against the spile. It's 
real comfortable. You'd be surprised . . . Isn't it 
comfortable, though?" 

"Awfully . . . neuTy—lookr 

The edge of the moon appeared, over the rim of 
things. Two pairs of excited eyes were bent on it. 

"It's as if" — Henry's voice was hushed with awe — 
"as if everything had been planned — specially." 

'Why, it isr 

"But — ^but you were going — ^" 

"Don't let's talk about that." 

"But, Ernestine—" 
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"I had a headache." 

"Oh, that's too bad! Fm awfully sorry." 

"It's gone now." 

"All gone?" 

"Every bit." 

"Oh, I'm glad." 

"The moon'll be all up in a minute. Let's watch.'* 

The extremely accommodating, fully risen moon, 
settled its routine task of moimting the sky. 

"Henry, you aren't a bit comfy there." 

"Oh, I amr 

"Really?" 

"Honest Injun. Just as comfy as I can be. Isn't 
it wonderful !" 

'Terfectly wonderful !" 

"Say, Ernestine, I don't know what was the matter 
with me to-day. I was in a funny mood." 

"I have moods, too." 

"I wonder what made me act like that. There I had 
you all to myself, and then I had to go and get queer. 
It's kind o' hard to understand — when you have the 
chance to be having a good time and can't because you 
get mixed up inside." 

"I don't want to talk about it. Sing to me." 

The lolanthe duet came to his mind. Merely to 
think of it was thrilling, but the thrill was wholly of 
the imagination, a piece of this strange coincidence, 
of the night, the lake, the little gipsy at his side. And 
because those queer emotional pressures were all spent 
oOw, bedaif^ ht wa3 a boy ag&in and she a girl, ready 
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for a good time, responsive to the stirring surface of 
things, charmed by their little discovery of each other, 
because this was not at all a love scene to tear them 
to pieces, but a boy and girl fairy-land (and what a 
relief not to feel those crazy ungovernable impulses of 
the afternoon!) he sang with all his romantic heart, 
softly, delighting in velvet melody and romantic group- 
ing of words : 

"None shall part us from each other, 

One in life and death are we. 
All in all to one another, 

I to thee and thou to me !'* 

Then the duet refrain in which she, because it 
wasn't a love duet to her either, but a deliciously thrill- 
ingly impersonal song, joined, in a voice that was fine 
and clear and musical, if small, very like herself: 

"Thou the tree and I the flower — 
Thou the idol, I the throng — 

Jhou the day and I the hour — 
Thou the singer, I the song !" 

The second refrain came to them, as they gazed out 
over the shimmering still water, with equally imper- 
sonal appeal. So they sang it : 

"Thou the stream and I the willow — 
Thou the sculptor, I the clay — 

Thou the ocean, I the billow — 
Thou the sunrise, I the day!'* 
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During the next hour they hummed it many times 
over, between silences. 

It must have been half-past nine when she said, in 
a steady sensible voice : 

"Listen! You said you saw Clemency Snow/* 

"Yes, I saw her." 

"You didn't tell me what she said." 

"I didn't say anjrthing about you." 

"Did— did she?" 

"Well, yes— she did." 

There was a long silence. After which Ernestine 
surprised him by remarking in as matter-of-fact a tone 
as Mary Ames herself might have employed : 

"That's all right. She won't be the one to speak of 
it. . . . Henry, I'm starved. I didn't eat any sup- 
per. Couldn't we — " 

He interrupted, the shine of a new excitement in 
his eyes : 

"Ernestine, that's perfectly remarkable! Neither 
did I." 

Her eyes shone too at this final amazing coincidence. 

"We'll go down to Donovan's," said he. 

They walked back along the Lake Shore Drive to 
the foot of Simpson Street and thence to the drug store, 
where they had chocolate ice-cream soda. 



Half an hour later, in the Ames's parlor, Ernestine 
was struggling with the rapid fingering of the chorus^ 
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of fairies at the beginning of Act One, when Henry 
thought he heard a noise on the porch. He stepped 
quietly to the front door. Out on the dimly-lighted 
street he could just distinguish the outlines of a high 
cart. Then he saw, right at hand, here on the porch, 
a familiar tall figure looking in at a front window. 
Within, the opening chorus went on, with spirit if not 
with rhythm. 

"Hello, Elbow!" said Henry sofUy. 

The tall youth straightened with a jerk, then came 
slowly toward the door. Under his arm was a long 
box that couldn't possibly have come from anywhere 
but Swanson's. 

"Thought I saw you in there," said Elberforce Jen- 
kins stiflSy and rather imsteadily. 

"Come in?" murmured Henry. 

"No. Hardly." 

"Leave your box?" 

"I think not" 

There was marked emphasis on the "not." The tall 
youth descended the steps with dignity. 

Henry giggled. To recover his composure he walked 
the porch for a moment. Then he saw the box of 
Devoe's. 

"What was it? What did you go for?" asked Er- 
nestine over her shoulder. 

"Brought the candy. Want some?" 

She nodded and opened her mouth, her hands still 
on the keyboard, her eyes desperately following the 
complicated tangle of notes. He, a new serenity il- 
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luminating his so harassed spirit, placed a chocolate 
between her white teeth. 

"Won't you take some?" she asked, forgetting again. 

"No." He shodc his head with firmness. "Not 
again — ^not ever." 

"You mustn't try to tell me that you haven't got will 
power, Henry Calverly !" 

Later — it was near midnight — Henry sat at his dor- 
mer window under the eaves, at Mrs. Wilcox's, gazing 
at the shadowy whispering maple leaves just outside. 
He was thinking how nice it was to be "sensible." 



SIXTH EPISODE 

THE DEVIL IS SICK 

1 

ON the Saturday morning, Ernestine sat up, drew 
an extra pillow behind her, reached for a kimono 
of yellow silk, and cried cheerily : 

"Come along in!" And added, when her young 
hostess set the breakfast tray on her lap, "It*s awfully 
dear of you, Mary.'* 

Mary Ames drew up a chair. "Had mine down- 
stairs. . . . Got to worrying about you last night, 
Ernestine." 

"But I'm not doing too much. You've no idea the 
things I do at home — something every night — scads of 
dances, and always an opera or a play, and every- 
thing!" 

"I wasn't thinking of the opera — or the dances." 

Mary's thoughtful tone drew a quick glance from 
the brown eyes; aftef which Ernestine salted and pep- 
pered her eggs, and proceeded to eat them. Sunbury, 
at that time, had not heard of eating eggs from the 
shell, but took them, opened, in a cup. 

"I may as well say it, child" — ^Mary was nearly 
174 
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a year older than Ernestine — "since it's on my mind. 
What are you going to do about Henry Calverly?" 

Ernestine hid her face in her coffee cup. 

"Henry can be one of the nicest boys in the world 
when he wants to be. And he can be perfectly im- 
possible." 

Ernestine carefully put the coffee cup back on its 
saucer, and centered her attention again on the eggs. 
So Mary was as disturbed as thatl Memories — 
amounting to little twinges of guilt — stirred behind 
the brown eyes, memories of walks and talks with 
Henry Calverly while Mary patiently entertained the 
puzzled Elberforce Jenkins. Color appeared imder 
the delicate skin, moimting her cheeks to her temples. 

"I don't think it's a matter of his wanting to or not 
wanting to," she ventured, after some hesitation. "He 
has temperament. I — I imderstand it" 

"Henry's an infant." 

"He's eighteen." 

"He hasn't any business training or any money." 

"They're paying him, aren't they, for directing the 
opera?" 

"Something, perhaps. But what's that I It wouldn't 
pay for the candy and flowers he buys. He has a nice 
voice, but he'll never be a great singer — ^not if he 
studies for ten years and spends thousands and thou- 
sands. And he hasn't the experience to go around 
from town to town getting up operas, like Professor 
DuBonne. He isn't even a college man. And he'll 
never have a fiftieth part of what Elby Jenkins starts 
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with. . . . What Henry'll do, about next year, if 
you want my opinion, is to go into Johnson Brothers 
Wholesale and begin at the bottom, like Will Bingham 
and the Peterson boy, running errands and wrapping 
bundles. He'll get about six dollars a week for the 
first two years." 

It was a long speech for Mary. She closed her lips 
on it, tightly ; then opened them to add : 

"He's fickle, too." 

"Oh no, Mary — ^I'm sure he isn't! He's awfully 
honest ! It's just his temperament." The eggs finished, 
Ernestine went at the muffins. Her appetite for such 
a fragile-appearing little person, was hearty. After a 
time she looked up at the opposite wall, hesitation in 
her manner, a pucker between her eyebrows, and said : 

"He is — ^he does — sometimes — '* 

"Is and does what sometimes?" 

"I don't know just how to say it — only sometimes 
he takes things more seriously than you mean. Little 
things. But just lately he's been awfully sensible," 

Mary sagely shook her head. "Hen Calverly'll 
never be sensible, Ernestine. Never! Not two days 
running. Not like Elby or Art Clifton." 

"I wonder," mused Ernestine gravely, "if I could 
be m)rself." 

"No, child, you couldn't. That's why I'm talking 
at you. If Henry was a little older, and had money 
or a good chance in business^ — or even a smart business 
head, like Ban Widdicombe — ^and you really cared for 
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him and wanted to be engaged to him, or something 
like that—'' 

Real concern flitted into the brown eyes now, and 
the pucker deepened. 

" — I wouldn't say a word. Though it wouldn't do, 
even then — two excitable things like you and him. 
You're going to need a pretty steady person to take 
care of you. And some day Henry's got to find some* 
body to take care of him or he'll explode. He's per- 
fectly crazy." 

"But good gracious, Mary! You don't suppose — ** 

"No, I don't. Not for a minute! You're getting 
too many of those brown envelopes from New York." 

Ernestine stirred her spoon slowly round and round 
in her coffee cup, and followed it with her eyes. 

"Sometimes," she remarked, calmly enough, not 
looking up, "I just don't know what to do. I wish I 
y/as a — ^a nun, or something." 
' "Ernestine!" 

"It got that way before I left home. Now it's get- 
ting that way here." 

"But you're so awfully nice to Henry, child ! You 
send him notes. You paint things for him. You're 
working your head off in the rehearsals to please 
him—" 

"Not just to please him ... I can't help it. I'm 
that way. I always have to be doing things." 

"Thing for you to do, if you must be doing things 
for boys, is to be nice to a lot of them at once." 
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"I can't be that way— calculating — ^** 

"Safety in numbers." 

"I don't know — ^they might all misunderstand." And 
Ernestine pursed her lips, as if stirred by sudden def- 
inite memories. 

Mary got up, and stood, with lowered eyelids, fin- 
gering the back of the chair. "Wish I knew what to 
say, then, Ernestine. Here's Elby wanted to know 
last night if he couldn't get up a drive to-night, for the 
crowd, after the rehearsal. You had disappeared off 
the face of the earth. What could I say? It's — ^it's 
a little hard to plan. . . ." 

It was all out now. Mary tried to cover her con- 
fusion by rearranging the silver-backed set on the 
bureau. Ernestine was still moving her coffee spoon 
round and roimd; and still following it with eyes that 
were beginning to shine. It was she who broke the 
long silence. 

"Oh, Mary I ;^.^ ." she said. 
T "Elby's going to look in this morning to see if . . . 
I thought it might be fun to have him and Art here 
for dinner." -iv 

"Lots of fun," said Ernestine mournfully. "Of 
course I'd love to go.'^ 



] There is a way of transferring a photograph from 
the negative to the crystal of a watch. Henry could 
never have accomplished this himself ; the common boy- 
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hood gift of expertness with chemicals, electricity, or 
that quite new toy, the gas engine, was not his. But 
he knew a boy who could enlarge and reduce pictures, 
who had even experimented hopefully in the all but un- 
explored fields of motion and color photography; and 
at the present moment there was on the edge of Henry's 
watch crystal a tiny transparent oval face that framed 
a pair of attractively large eyes and that was itself 
framed by a fine fluffy mass of hair. 

By turning the crystal he could move the little pic- 
ture around the dial. If Ernestine smiled, it slid 
upward, but never quite over (only perfect imderstand- 
ing could make that possible) the XII. When Er- 
nestine was imresponsive (as happened at times) it 
moved down to the IX, the VIII even, in dark hours 
the VII. 

Directly after supper on this Saturday evening 
Henry stood by the dormer window in his room at Wil- 
cox's holding the watch in his hand, considering it 
with dreamy eyes. The picture was over the X. A 
faint smile curved his sensitive lips. Memories were 
stirring in his eyes, memories retouched in shining 
colors by the dynamic imagination that was Henry's 
blessing and his curse. With his thumb he moved 
the crystal upward a very little, then a very little more, 
until it covered the XI. He even slid it a fraction of 
an inch beyond the XI ; then stopped, caught his breath, 
slipped the watch back in his pocket, as if determined 
to tempt Fate no further. And as he hurried over to 
Simpson Street on his way to the Coimtry Club, a 
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rather excited, unsettled contentment purred within his 
breast. 

He had not seen Ernestine since the evening before. 
They had wandered up and down the Lake Shore. 
She would be early at the rehearsal; she alwa)rs was 
early, dragging the (he sometimes thought) slightly 
hostile, certainly non-committal Mary Ames along with 
her. And because there had been no word from her, 
he knew that she would have a surprise for him this 
evening. There would be a whimsical whisper. Some 
absurd little work of her hand — a note, a drawing, a 
caricature of some one in the cast, part of the deli- 
cious little secret that was growing up between 
them — ^would be slipped into his hand. After the 
rehearsal, no matter what the hour, they would stroll 
away from the coldly polite Mary. It was thrilling 
to dwell on the thought of her — ^her dainty 
person, her adorable little hands and feet, her half- 
wistful smile that sweetly haunted his slumbers, her 
sprite-like dancing, her clear, sweet little singing 
voice, and, back of it all, around it, over it, enveloping 
his susceptible self like a fairy web, her unmistakable 
preference for himself. 

He was dressed for an occasion; blue serge coat, 
perfectly creased white flannel trousers, new straw hat, 
silk necktie, new white leather Oxfords, silk socks of 
a pattern. Passing along Simpson Street he noted the 
large placards in the store windows announcing : 
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lOLANTHE 

By W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan 

IN Thompson's grove 

August 23, 24, 25, 26 

PROMINENT ARTISTS 

Including Henry Harper Hispeth (late of 
McCall Opera Co.), Anne Mayer Stelton, 
Henry B. Hemper, Ernestine Lambert, Mrs. 
G. B. Williams, Abel C. Diehlman, David 
Mansfield, Janet Bulger, Henry Calverly, 3rd 

foote's orchestra of eighteen pieces 

Chorus of Fifty-six; Henry Calverly, 3rd, 
Director. 

Refreshments Served. 

tickets and reserved seats at Donovan's 

DRUG store. 

There it was, in bold black type — ^*'Henry Calverly, 
3rd, Director." To save himself he couldn't wholly 
control the twitching smile that came again at each 
placard. He had to pull his hat down and lower his 
head ; it wouldn't do to be caught grinning at the empty 
air, like an idiot. But there it was — ^his name ! It was 
there twice. Once more than even Mr. Hispeth's or 
Miss Stelton's. It was nothing that he had written the 
placard himself; it had been approved, first by Ban 
Widdicombe, manager, then by the full Opera Commit- 
tee, William B. Snow, chairman. 
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And this was not all. On half the bams and fences 
along the railroad from Rockwell Park on the south to 
Borea on the north blazed the rather expensively litho- 
graphed "three-sheets," the appropriation for which he 
and Ban had extracted from the Committee. His name 
was on these, too, in type that you could read from the 
car window. He had seen to that — quite without guile ; 
it had seemed fair and proper. More still, in the inner 
breast pocket of the blue serge coat, at this moment, 
were newspaper clippings — several from the Sunbury 
Gleaner and the Weekly Voice of Sunbury (these writ- 
ten by Henry's own active pen), one, his treasure, 
from the Chicago Inter Ocean, each of which men- 
tioned his work at length and emphasized the social 
importance of the event to the whole North Shore — 
emphasized, too, the assembling of the finest cast of 
singers known in the history of local amateur efforts, 
and the heavy cost of building the open air theater and 
making special scenery and very special costumes. 

It was an extremely self-assured young director that 
walked with dignity through the lower rooms of the 
Country Club and moimted the wide stairs to the ball- 
room above. 

William B. Snow was at the door of the poolroom, 
coat oflF, cue in hand, a long cigar clamped in the cor- 
ner of his firm mouth. He nodded, with curt friendli- 
ness. Henry responded with a dignified bow. 

John W. MacLouden was in evidence, fussing about 
among the magazines on the long table. Him Henry 
ignored; even quickened his pace, almost ran up the 
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stairs. Only too well he knew that old MacLouden's 
mind was bristling with hints and officious suggestions 
— that the peers should carry their elbows high and 
walk with a strut; that Mr. Hemper, as the Sentry, 
must be taught that dance; that Mr. Diehlman, the 
Lord Chancellor, must be informed that this was dis- 
tinctly not the Boat Club minstrels. A rather inescap- 
able person, Mr. MacLouden, if you happened to fig- 
ure in his plans. That the coming performance of 
lolanthe figured actively in his plan was Henr/s mis- 
fortime. So Henry hurried up the stairs. 

Still in something of a glow, he moimted the soap- 
box that had been placed for him at the side of the ball- 
room, took up his baton, and rapped on the music-stand. 
The thirty-odd girls and young women (they were of 
the best in Sunbury — ^Watersons, Spaldings, William 
Smiths, Dexter Smiths, Vanderdams, DeReamers, and 
the rest nearly as prominent) stopped their chattering 
in groups and hurried into position outside the chalk- 
lines that marked the limits of the stage. The twenty- 
odd young men fell into line. The fat Mrs. G. B. Will- 
iams, who was to play the Fairy Queen, rose heavily 
from her chair. Martha Caldwell, the Celia, and Janet 
Bulger, the Leila, took their places. 

The youthful director, however, stood for a mo- 
ment, motionless, baton in air, looking here and there 
about the great room. A shadow crossed his face — ^a 
face usually pleasant if touched with a suggestion of 
self-consciousness about the sensitive mouth. An at- 
tractively boyish face it was, above a supple, mildly 
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athletic body; but at the moment, a suddenly imhappy 
face. lolanthe was not there — for the first time since 
rehearsals had begun she was late. 

Gloomily, then, he shouted for the opening chorus. 
Pretty Mrs. Arthur V. Henderson, at the piano, 
sounded the introductory measures. The girls danced 
gracefully down-stage, weaving in and out, singing : 

'Tripping hither, tripping thither. 
Nobody knows why or whither . • ." 

Mrs. Williams sang the invocation. 

Then the cloud deepened on the director's face. It 
began to amoimt to a scowl. He dropped his hands by 
his sides, stood a moment with tightly compressed lips, 
finally rapped and called out : 

"We'll go back to—'* 

There were voices just outside the double doors. 
These opened. Mary Ames appeared, and Ernestine 
Lambert, the lolanthe — z, veritable fairy in her light 
summer frock and pale silk scarf. Before she closed 
the door Henry saw — ^he was turning to descend the 
stairs — ^the tall, complacent Elberforce Jenkins, a grin 
on his good-looking face. 



That Henry Calverly had a considerable gift for 
drilling and driving was, among the members of this 
chorus, already an accepted fact. When he stood up 
there, rapped for order and spread his arms, he ceased 
automatically to be the boy they had always known 
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about town — ^working in the bank, in B. F. Jones* 
book shop, in Thomas P. Wilson's Gent's Furnishing 
Store, singing bass in the Second Presbyterian Qiurch, 
leading that enterprising little High School Glee Qub 
— ^he became at that instant the symbol and source of 
most energetic authority. He shouted and banged. 
He drilled and he drove. But never before had he 
drilled and driven as now, after that glimpse of Elber- 
force Jenkins turning cheerfully down the stairs 
. . . to wait down there, doubtless, shoot pool or 
something, idling arotmd until a certain young person 
should reappear. 

Ernestine, as she passed him in getting to her place, 
colored a little, and murmured. 

"Fm awfully sorry to be late." 

Henry's reply to this was a shout of : 

"Back to the Invocation, please ! Girls in position. 
Be ready, lolanthe 1 Yes, Mrs. Henderson — ^page ten, 
the whole introduction. I want the chorus business." 
Rap — rap — rap— rap! "Ready, Queen! One — two- 
three — four — five — six 1 One — ^two— three — four — 
five — six !" 

It was an hour and a half later when he laid down 
his baton, mopped his dripping face, and crying — ^"Ten 
minutes* rest !" — strode out through the limp crowd of 
singers to the upper veranda. 

Outside, he stood gripping the railing and staring 
oflF into the leafy darkness. Everywhere he could see 
the easy grin or the complacent back of Elber force 
Jenkins. In his soul was pitch blackness. The ball- 
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room behind him seemed quite unreal ; the very railing 
tmder his hands and the floor beneath his feet, the dark 
maples out yonder, the town of Simbury, he himself, 
all of Ufe, all — ^were imreal, false, dream-stuflF. The 
makings of a loud bitter laugh were trembling dose 
to his lips. 

He had felt, in a vague blind way, that Ernestine, if 
she was still the Ernestine of his dreams, would find a 
way to follow him out here. She had not yet failed to 
find a way to him, not once. That was what had so 
thrilled him. 

She did not come. Others did, but circled around 
him, respecting his solitude. 

It appeared that his blackest fears were true. She 
was avoiding him. He could have cried aloud in the 
torture of this thought. 

Quite beside himself, he went back in there. 

She was, of course, the center of a group— a hid- 
eously merry group — she and Mary Ames, and boys, 
boys, boys ! . . . the Smith cousins, Charlie Van- 
derdam, Will Spalding, others. There seemed to be 
nothing for it but to join the group and watch his 
chance. Even this was awkward; for directly in the 
way stood Janet Bulger. That Janet was at this 
moment flirting with that fast DeCasselles boy, 
using her slightly prominent eyes and her faint 
mask of a smile with the demure ease of long habit, 
seemed to have no bearing on the situation. Henry 
circled gloomily, uncomfortably, around that couple. 

There was at first no chance for a private word. 
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Henry bit his lip, drew his watch out a little way, 
hiding it in his hand. 

The ten minutes were up. 

And there, smiling up at him, mocking him, was her 
picture, almost over the XH 1 

He turned half away; hesitated. 

"Well, I guess it's about time we got back to work," 
he remarked, in a voice that was huskily, tremblingly 
casual. He even laughed a little. 

The group broke up, slowly. Henry lingered, hold- 
ing his breath. His pulse was potmding at his temples. 
His mouth was dry. It was like having a fever. 

Then the chance came. He bent over her, breathing 
rather hard, over the little golden girl of his golden 
reveries. 

"Walk home with you, after?*' he muttered fiercely. 

She shook her head, suddenly all color. 

"Please ! I can't explain now. But when we spoke 
of it I didn't— " 

The clear low voice trailed off into silence. 

Henry was stalking off toward the soap-box. 

He moimted it; snatched up his baton; rapped sav- 
agely; shouted: 

"Finale, Act One! Ready at H, page fifty- four, 
Mrs. Henderson! Got it? All right. Strephon is sing- 
ing: 

"When darkly looms the day. 
And all ta ra la lay, 
Get ready, Peers, to-day 
On thee I'll call . . ." 
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Savagely he kept them at it. There was grumbling 
here and there, but none that reached his ears ; for this 
fiery young embodiment of primal force commanded 
respect and obedience. It was twenty minutes past 
eleven when he finally laid down the baton and applied 
a saturated handkerchief to his face that glistened red 
and white in spots. 

The doors opened. Laughing and chattering over 
their exhaustion, still keyed up, in a measure, by the 
excitement of the evening, the chorus drifted out and 
down the stairs. 

Henry, still on his soap-box, could see over their 
heads. And the thing he saw was the thing he had 
been dreading. Elberforce Jenkins was out there, 
smoking a cigarette and chatting languidly but cheer- 
fully with Art Clifton. Mary and Ernestine joined 
them. The four moved oflf down the stairs. 

Henry thought that Ernestine looked back once. His 
spirit fluttered upward for a moment, only to sink 
again. 

He let them all go. Then he hurried down and out 
through the reading-room into the night. He knew 
that William B. Snow was still in the billiard-room. 
He plainly saw John W. MacLouden, looking sleepy, 
starting up out of a wicker armchair; waiting with 
suggestions, doubtless. But out he went. 

That night, before throwing his weary body on his 
narrow bed, Henry, still fighting down that queer 
bitter impulse to l&ugh long and loud, held his watch 
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up to the gas-jet and moved the face down clear to the 
bottom of the dial, over the VI. 

After going to bed, however, the memory of it tor- 
tured him. It was going to extremes; as if he were 
unwilling to give her another chance. Surely she 
wouldn't, she couldn't, leave matters in this dreadful 
pass. She would send a note, in the morning, by the 
Ames's coachman. She would do something. She 
had never yet failed to do something. It would be a 
monstrous outrage against her impulsive, delicious lit- 
tle self to hurt him, cold-bloodedly, like this, and let it 
stand. So he got up, lighted the gas, and moved the 
face up a very little, nearly to the VII. Higher he 
could not put it. Things were bad enough. He 
mustn't, couldn't, deceive himself. 

The next morning, at ten minutes to eleven, when 
her last chance had passed to employ the coachman be- 
fore church, he moved it down again to the VI and left 
it there. It was as if his life had stopped. It was like 
a blow too hard to be felt, like a soimd too deafening 
to be heard. 



As far back as Henry could remember he had felt 
the trees of Sunbury. In their seasonal functioning 
they were like a part of him. Each year he stirred to 
life, flowered mentally and spiritually, bore fruit, 
drooped and died with them. In the spring, when the 
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red maple buds slowly swelled and burst into tassels, 
his heart swelled within his breast and burst into little 
tassels of verse or prose fancies, laboriously written 
and copied into a blank book that no eyes but his own 
had ever seen. He kept it in the one drawer of the 
golden oak bureau that was locked against his mother. 

On this Sabbath morning he stood for a long time 
leaning against the wall in his dormer window, gazing 
out through the screen. After a night of inner storm, 
he was listless. The opera, his dreams of success far 
beyond this little amateur business, on a real stage in 
a great city, were but faint memories out of some dim 
past 

The week before him ought to be the busiest of his 
life. There were a thousand things — ^printing, super- 
vision of the stage setting when the carpenters should 
be through, or nearly through, endless rehearsals with 
the chorus, with groups of principals, with the full 
cast, dashing about on Rufus Bowes' bicycle, seeing to 
this and that He ought at this moment to be hunting 
up Ban Widdicombe to arrange the details of transpor- 
tation and carriages for those Chicago singers. Noth- 
ing seemed to get done, nothing of all those thousands 
of details, unless he did it himself. He was the force. 
Everything had got somehow on to his slim shoulders, 
and he didn't know how to get any of it off. The 
prominent business men of the Committee and the Hos- 
pital Board (excepting old MacLouden) were too busy 
with their own affairs to help. 

At every rehearsal he would have to face Ernestine. 
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And she had cut him to the heart. The very thought 
of it was anguish. Elbow Jenkins would be there — 
every time. Wildly he thought of getting out, throw- 
ing up his hands. "Let the old goat nm it !" he mused. 
The old goat was Mr. MacLouden. , "He thinks he 
knows so much!" . . . Just outside the window 
the maples were drab with the heat and dust of mid- 
August; as drab as Henr/s heart. 

We are dealing with the ungovemed and ungovern- 
able moods of an adolescent boy. Among other effects 
on his chaotically sensitive nature, these brought him, 
before noon, to the point of an unusual kindness to- 
ward his mother. A sufferer himself, a bitter solitary 
in a hostile, crowded world, he awoke to a new sym- 
pathy for solitude and suffering. 

She had been ill. She was even now l)ring late abed. 
Henry, his thoughts anywhere but in the smelly old 
boarding-house, had brought up her breakfast tray. 
He now went to her room. 

She wore about her shoulders a fringed pink shawl 
of her own knitting. A little lace cap covered, he 
knew, the spot where the gray hair had thinned. Her 
writing portfolio was across her knees. 

Henry saw, with eyes which his remorseful mood 
had momentarily partially opened, that her face was 
sallow and thin. There were innumerable fine wrinkles 
about her eyes. There was, too, a pat?*^t questioning 
about those eyes that touched uncomfortably sober 
depths within him. He turned away. The biu-eau was 
covered j^ith her little possessions, neatly arranged. 
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Her switch lay there, coiled. It was not quite so gray 
as her hair. He wondered, thinking of his own many 
extravagances, if she oughtn't to have a new one. 
There were two tumblers, each a third full of colorless 
liquid, each covered with a card. 

"It's time for my medicine, Henry," she said. "The 
one with the spoon on." 

The little service performed, he strode to the win- 
dow. "I'm going to have the doctor come in again," 
he announced gruffly. 

"I don't think I need him, dear." 

There was a hesitating quality in her voice that was 
disturbing. He became gruflfer. 

"Yes, you do need him ! It ain't right to be careless 
when you're sick like this." 

"It costs a dollar more when he calls. I thought I'd 
probably feel able to step in to see him to-day or to- 
morrow." 

"You won't do anything of the sort ! I'll get him 
now." 

"He'll be at church." 

"Then I'll get him at dinner time." 

"Henry—" 

He felt admonition in her voice. His nerves tight- 
ened. 

" — ^you don't ever go to church any more." 

"I've goni^ Sjot. More'n most fellows — ^twice every 
Simday when I was in the choir." 

"But that isn't the same, dear. You were paid for 
that." 
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His face was working. He stamped his foot. "I 
don't care. I just can't sit there and listen to a man 
airing his opinions when I can't talk back." 

"It's not just his opinions, Henry." 

"Yes it is, too!" 

Mrs. Calverly sighed. "I'm afraid I can't argue, 
Henry — now . . ." 

He bit his lip and marched out of the room and into 
his own. There he stood for a time, his face still work- 
ing, tears in his eyes. 

After dinner, on his way home from the doctor's, he 
met Rufus Bowes. 

A number of the boys in the East Side "crowd" of 
Simbury had at one time or another, usually during a 
revival, turned to religion. A particularly gifted jun- 
ior secretary of the Y. M. C. A. had once kept a major- 
ity of them religious for nearly a year. Henry himself 
had been converted twice by revivalists and once at a 
camp-meeting between the ages of eight and fourteen. 
But Rufus Bowes was the one boy who had never been 
deeply interested in anything but religion. Though 
still in the high-school stage of education, he was 
headed for the Methodist ministry as inevitably as Ban 
Widdicombe was headed for LaSalle and Wall Streets, 
as Henry Calverly for some one of the arts. Rufus 
was leading Bible classes when other boys were strug- 
gling dismally with their first cigarettes. At the Y. 
M. C. A. Boys' Branch he was, year in, year out, the 
one dependable voltmteer worker. Yet, perhaps be- 
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cause he was a simple, natural boy, and plajed an ex- 
cellent game of baseball, Rufus was not unpopular. 

"Oh, Hen," he cried, "you're just the fellow ! Could 
you help us out for an hour this afternoon, at the Boys' 
Branch?" 

"What doing?" 

"Lead the singing. I know you're awfully busy 
these days" — Henry was gazing at Rufus with widen- 
ing eyes. There was a faint quivering about his 
mouth. Rufus, unaware that he had stirred to life 
within Henry's breast an old, long-latent fear, pltmged 
on: " — ^but there's a special service. Mr. Fay has 
come down from Lake Bluff to talk to us. We thought 
Mr. Minor was coming with him, but he's had to go 
west." 

Willoughby Fay and Mellody P. Minor were the 
Moody and Sankey, the Sunday and Rhodeheaver, of 
the region and the period. 

"Going to" — Henry had to clear his throat — ^"going 
to be a revival ?" 

"Why, there's nothing like that planned. It's just 
this one talk, for the boys. It would help us out, Hen, 
alot . . ." 

Willoughby Fay was a short chunky man, with 
thick dark hair brushed off a high wide forehead, 
a wide thin mouth, penetrating black eyes, and, despite 
his almost constant smile, an air of aggressiveness 
amounting to power. He held Henry's hand firmly, 
smiled on him calmly and pleasantly, and thanked him 
for helping in the emergency. Henry's gaze, that had 
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been fixed in a sort of fascination on the great man, 
wavered and broke, settling finally on the broad feet at 
the base of the chunky figure. He was wondering, 
amid a confused flutter of feelings, why he had come. 

The meeting proved to be on the revival order, 
doubtless because Mr. Fay, through long habit, had 
only the one method to use. They sang niunber after 
niunber from Gospel Hymns Number Five while the 
long rows of chairs in the gymnasium were filling. 
And finally the evangelist launched into his talk. His 
voice, quiet at first, as he recalled his own boyhood and 
dwelt with clarity and directness on the temptations 
that assail the growing boy, swelled into a fine, stirring 
resonance as he worked into his deliberately built-up 
climaxes. It sounded harsh, dramatic notes of warn- 
ing. It grew tender as he dwelt on the wandering 
yoimg sinner who couldn't find the way to peace. It 
rang with confidence as he told them, calm, assured, 
like a conqueror, how that way was to be found. 

He knew every approach to those inexperienced 
young hearts. Every face in the old gym was sober. 
Half a hundred heads were bowed. There were snuf- 
flings and coughings as boy after boy struggled with 
the emotionally overwhelming consciousness of his 
weaknesses and misdeeds. Smiling, radiant, the evan- 
gelist stepped to the edge of the platform, spread his 
arms in a quick dramatic gesture, and invited all who 
felt the spirit stirring in their breasts to come forward 
and announce themselves as seekers of the Way. 

"Come now !" he shouted, stretching out his arms. 
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closing his eyes, lifting his face and smiling as if he 
felt a beatific light beating down upon him — "Come 
now, while the organ plays, and our dear young friend 
sings for us, Where Is My Wandering Boy To-night f" 

Henry, in a daze, got to his feet The organ 
wheezed. The alert Ruf us placed an open hymn-book 
in his hands. 

Henry's voice, throaty and quavering, issued from 
a barely opened mouth. Already boys were rising and 
stimibling down the aisles— one here, another there, 
then two or three at once . . . Henry's voice 
broke — stopped. Tears filled his eyes; ran down his 
cheeks. His book fell imheeded to the platform. He 
swayed. Then he stepped down from the platform 
and knelt, in an ecstasy of emotion that was at once 
exalted and abject, before the transported evangelist. 



After supper on this Sunday evening Ban Widdi- 
combe appeared at the great stone residence of Will- 
iam B. Snow on lower Chestnut Avenue. He presented 
a faithful picture of a prosperous young man of Sun- 
bury in Sunday attire — frock coat, gray striped trou- 
sers, patent leather shoes, fancy waistcoat, smoothly- 
ironed silk hat, and walking stick. But his thin lips 
were compressed ; his brows were knit. 

Mr. Snow received yoimg Widdicombe's story im- 
passively but attentively. 
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"Quitting cold, is he?" 

Ban hesitated. He was as lacking in sentimentality 
as a youth of nineteen with a money-making mind 
could well be. But it was apparent that he had been 
strongly impressed. "I — I wouldn't put it that way, 
exactly, Mr. Snow." 

"But he's quitting?" 

"Yes. He thinks it's his duty. Far as I can see, the 
plan is to give up as bad everything he likes to do — 
cards, dancing, theater, everything. And he means it. 
Perhaps you could make him talk sense ; I can't. Been 
trying for an hour. No good." 

"Where is he now?" 

"Going around to the houses of the Committee. 
Came to me first, as manager. Then he was going to 
Mrs. Henderson's, Mr. MacLouden's and Mr. Spald- 
ing's — then here. He seems to think he's got to ex- 
plain to each one himself." 

At the mention of Mr. MacLouden Mr. Snow's eye- 
lids twitched once ; a fact instantly noted by the astute 
Ban. 

Mr. Snow handed Ban a cigar and lighted one for 
himself. 

"What's it all about, anyway? What's got into 
him?" he asked now. 

"He was converted this afternoon — ^at the Y. M. 
C. A. by Willoughby Fay." 

"Hm !" mused Mr. Snow. "Rather a bad time for 
that man to come to town ! Sure it's not a question of 
money?" 
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"Oh, no— not at all 1 Henry hasn't a complaint in 
the world." 

"Let's see, what are we paying him for this work?" 

"He and I have a private arrangement, Mr. Snow. 
The Board is to give me ten per cent, of the gross re- 
ceipts. For this I give my time as manager, and 
Henry's as director of the rehearsals. It seems to me 
the trouble is — if you don't mind my speaking — '* 

"Shoot." 

" — ^well, it gives Mr. MacLouden the chance he's 
been after all along. He's sure to try to step in now 
and run it. Thought I ought to see you before Henry 
turns up." 

Mr. Snow smoked thoughtfully for a brief time. 
Then he rose ; said, "Just sit here until I come back," 
and left the house. 

He walked aroimd the comer to the Arthur V. Hen- 
dersons'. Mr. Henderson, it appeared, was out of 
town, but Mrs. Henderson was at home. So, also— 
quite — ^was Henry Harper Hispeth, late of the McCall 
Opera Company. 

"Oh, Mr. Snow" — ^thus Mrs. Henderson — ^"how do 
you do? Come right in! You know Mr. Hispeth. 
He came to talk over the opera with me." 

"Henry Calverly been here?" 

"Yes. We're still rather dazed, Mr. Hispeth and L" 

"He told you he was quitting, then?" 

"Oh, yes. I'm sure I don't know what on earth 
we're going to do. If some one else— of cotu'se, Mr, 
MacLouden . » ." 
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'Think Henry means it?" 

Mrs. Henderson and her tenor exchanged glances. 
"Oh," she cried, "he means it ! I never saw anything 
quite like it. Ftmny boy !" 

"How about finishing up without him? Got the 
thing going along pretty well, haven't you?" 

"Well — " Mrs. Henderson looked again at Mr. 
Hispeth, whom Mr. Snow now addressed : 

"How about it— do we need the boy?" 

"Of course," said the tenor airily, "he's pretty crude, 
but — ^we're doing it his way. A real stage director 
could pick it up, of course. But that would mean 
money. And you'd have to find him. There isn't 
much time." 

"The fact is"— this from Mrs. Henderson— "that 
boy is a genius." 

"Oh, he is, eh?" mused Mr. Snow, and returned to 
his own house, where he found young Widdicombe 
pacing the floor. 

"Well," observed Mr. Snow, with some emphasis, 
"it seems we need him pretty bad." 

A moment later John W. MacLouden was shown in, 
stooping, his little eyes a-twinkle, addressing them in 
his whispery voice : 

"Well, well — ^here's a state of things 1 Young Cal- 
verly • . . You've heard? ... I said to 
mjrself 'I'll just step around and talk this over with 
Snow.' The boy was so kind as to suggest that I — ^" 

"Looks like him now," said Mr. Snow dryly. 

The three stsjrtd out through the lace curtains. 
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Henry was coming up the front walk, a solemn but 
determined youth. 

Ban's keen eyes were touched with despair as he 
turned from the window. That Henry should have 
the courage to come to this house at all was more sig- 
nificant than these older men could know. Hen was 
a queer one — ^took things hard — ^hadn't handled Clem 
smoothly at all. But he was terribly in earnest now. 

Henry came quickly in; stood, rather red, looking 
from Mr. Snow to Mr. MacLouden, then to Ban. 

"Oh," he murmured— "Oh!" 

"Yes, Henry," said Mr. Snow, "we're all here, 
pretty much. Been talking you over. Sit down. You 
really feel that you've got to drop things right here, 
do you?'* 

Henry nodded, lips compressed, hands gripping the 
sides of his chair. 

"I've got to," he broke out. "I've got to. Nobody 
understands — even mother! It isn't as if I was really 
needed . . . even if I was . . . my life is 
all changed. Everything !" 

"I'm sure we all respect your point of view, Henry." 

"Indeed we do!" murmured MacLouden. "And 
verra honest and fine it is of you !" 

"But people seem to feel," Mr. Snow went on, "that 
it is pretty late to change directors. If we can carry 
it through with the enthusiasm you've been putting 
into it there seems to be a good chance of making quite 
a lot of money for the hospital — it ought to touch four 
thousand dollars for the f oiu: nights — ^" 
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''You don't understand !" cried Henry, his face work- 
ing. "Even if I was needed, it wouldn't make any dif- 
ference. It couldn't. It's the way I feel. I've given 
it all up — everything. Of course there's money I'd 
have to give back. It might take me a little time, 
but—" 

"What money?" This from Mr. Snow. 

"What I've been paid." 

"How much is it?" 

"It's been fifteen dollars a week." 

"Is that what we're paying you, Henry — ^fifteen a 
week?" 

"Well, yes — so long as it doesn't go over five weeks 
altogether. It's a good deal of money, forty-five dol- 
lars to now, but I think I can pay him off if he'll — ** 

"Who are you thinking of paying it back to?" 

"Why, to Ban. You see, he—" 

Mr. Snow had been chewing his cigar. And his 
eyelids had twitched repeatedly. Now he interrupted 
again. 

"You're not going to pay anything back. I'll say for 
Widdicombe that he couldn't accept it. Not for a 
minute." 

"Oh, of course not!" murmured the yoimg financier 
huskily. 

"You don't imderstand," Henry was saying, in a 
rising voice. "It's got to be what I feel. I couldn't 
keep that money. I couldn't !" 

"Well" — Mr. Snow removed his cigar — "I suggest 
that we drop it now. Let's all sleep over it. We'll 
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let everything stand as it is. I'll see Spalding and 
Ames and the others of the Committee. But we'll sleep 
over it." 

"I won't change!" said Henry fiercely, from the 
doorway. 

6 

Mary Ames tapped at Ernestine's door. It was still 
Sunday evening, but much later. 

"I saw your fight was still on, dear. What on 
earth — ^this time of night . . . Oh, I didn't mean to 
lookl" 

Ernestine, her pale gold hair rippling down over her 
kimono of yellow silk, a pucker between her brows, 
was curled up in the Morris chair before the grate, 
where a dying fire still glowed comfortably red. The 
Ameses had old-fashioned shallow grates, that burned 
chtmks of soft coal, all over the big rambling house. 
Across her knees, on a sewing board, was a large sheet 
of paper brushed lightly over with color; in her hands 
were brushes and a cloth; beside her on the flat arm 
of the chair, a glass of muddy water and a box of 
water colors and mixing trays. There was a daub of 
carmine on one fair cheek. 

"You can look — I don't care," replied Ernestine in 
a listless voice. 

"Child, it's Henry! Looks like him, too." Mary 
held it to the light and considered it through narrowed 
eyes. There before her, indicated by flat masses of 
color, were the rather long face, the sensitive mouth. 
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the snub nose with freckles across the bridge, the 
pleasant eyes behind spectacles, the straight brown 
hair, parted in the middle, but straggling down across 
the broad forehead. 

"There's no doubt youVe got a gift, Ernestine," she 
remarked dryly. "Fd have to draw it in black and 
white first, and then put in the color." 

"Oh, I don't do that! I just paint." 

**Yes, I know." Mary handed it back, and leaned 
against the mantel. "I've got something to tell you. 
Mr. Snow was in, 3rou know, talking to father. Well, 
father has just told me. It's pretty exciting." 

Ernestine's wistful, rather far-away eyes rested on 
her. 

"Why don't you ask me what it is, child? Well, 111 
tell you. Henry went to a revival meeting this after- 
noon and got converted. And now he's resigned from 
the opera." 

Ernestine's brown eyes widened, and stared. 

"He thinks it's wicked. Won't go to a single re- 
hearsaL" 

"Not — ^not even to-morrow night, Mary?" 

"Not even to-morrow night. Oh, you don't know. 
They've all argued and argued with him — Mr. Spald- 
ing and Ban Widdicombe and even Mr. Snow himself. 
They're all frightfully afraid that Mr. MacLouden — 
It's making Mr. Snow so much trouble! you've no 
idea!" 

Slowly Ernestine's tense little body relaxed. Her 
head drooped until it found a resting-place on a small 
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hand. A flush spread over the delicate oval face. And 
tears crowded slowly out of the lowered eyes. 

Mary found herself puzzled and uncomfortable. "I 
told you Henry was perfectly crazy. And conceited. 
He never thinks of anybody but himself.'* 

Mary's excitement had run higher than she had 
realized. She checked herself now, however; bit her 
lip. 

After a moment she added : 

"Now please don't you go and blame yourself, Er- 
nestine !" 

The golden head moved slowly from side to side. 
The tears were dropping. "I've hurt him," she said 
softly, breathlessly. 

"You'd better go to bed and get some sleep, child." 
And aware that she was f imibling at the situation, with 
another casual remark or two, Mary said good night 
and went to her own room and to bed. Sleep was 
never a problem to Mary. 

She was awakened, hours later, it seemed, by mys- 
terious sounds in a dark still house, sounds that brought 
a chill to her heart and prickles to the roots of her hair. 
She lay motionless, holding her breath. 

There it was — ^a creaking, a faint step, then the soft 
closing of a door — ^the front door. 

Sunbury, as a wealthy suburb of a great chaotic 
money-making city, was no stranger to burglars. 

Mary thought of screaming. Then she thought of 
slipping swiftly to her father's room; and got up, of 
this mind. She even got across the room, without a 
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light, and softly opened her door an inch. She would 
have to cross the hall right at the head of the stairs. 

There was another creaking — ^much nearer. There 
was a light slow step on the stair. 

Before her mind responded to the suggestion, some- 
thing dimly familiar in the touch and rhythm of that 
light step caused her nerves to relax and her breathing 
to start slowly up again. 

She opened her door and stepped out at the head of 
the stairs. A little light came in from an old moon, 
through the large east window at the end of the hall. 

Before her, on the top step, hatless, her hair in a 
braid, but fully dressed in her street suit, stood Er- 
nestine. 

"Child — ^you frightened me — ^this is dreadful — I 
think you'd better tell me where you have been." 

"Only to the post-office.'' 

"But— but— it's all hours—" 

"It's half-past one. I had to catch the first delivery 
in the morning — '^ 

Their whispering sounded eerily in the still house. 

Mary caught her shoulders. "Do you realize, Er- 
nestine! . . . Even if you were in love with him, 
if you were older — " 

"Mary, don't ! I'm not — ^not in love with him. You 
don't need to take it that way — '* 

"But I don't understand you. There's that man in 
New York — ^those brown envelopes — " 

"But that's different. He's older. He isn't a boy 
like Henry. You — ^you don't understand I" 
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She looked very little and tired and helpless. Mary, 
in a quandary, let her go; and stood there, helpless her- 
self, while the girl moved on down the hall and dis- 
appeared, leaving a faint echo in Mary's ears of that 
half despairing, whispered phrase that had somehow 
seemed like a loud cry — ^" You don't understand 1 . . /* 



At a quarter past eight on Monday morning a buggy 
drawn by a chestnut horse with silver-mounted har- 
ness turned into Douglass Street and pulled up before 
Mrs. Wilcox's boarding-house. The driver, a stiflf- 
sitting Irishman in livery, smartly correct in every de- 
tail except the bushy tobacco-stained 'mustache, was 
Mr. Snow's Patrick. The strongly-built man who 
alighted, a man with quietly keen eyes and a firm 
mouth with a cigar clamped in the corner of it, was 
Mr. Snow himself. 

He waited on the porch while Mrs. Wilcox, in some- 
thing of a flutter, called up the two flights of stairs : 

"Hen — ry! Henry Calver — lyl Come down, 
please !" 

Down the two flights ran a slimly attractive youth, 
coatless, in soft shirt, flannel trousers and tennis shoes. 

Mr. Snow studied impassively the boyish face, but 
read no encouragement there. The boy's color was off 
a little, as if he hadn't slept much, but the face was 
adamant. 
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"Well, Henry, how are you feeling about it this 
morning? See things any differently?" 

Henry slowly shook his head. "Fm awfully sorry 
to make all this trouble — " 

Mr. Snow, with a dexterous movement of his lower 
facial muscles, shifted his cigar to the other comer of 
his mouth. 

"All right," he observed briefly. "A fellow has to 
act the way he sees things." With which, he turned, 
descended the steps, and walked deliberately back to 
the waiting buggy. 

The postman, a Swede, passed him at the foot of the 
steps. 

"Got a letter here for you, Henry," that person re- 
marked, and grinned. 

Henry took the letter — it was a large envelope — and 
held it out before his eyes in a hand that suddenly 
shook. In the upper left-hand comer was a gay little 
butterfly, in water colors. At the moment, all at once, 
the sight of it brought to light feelings, confused yeam- 
ings, misty dreams of a vaguely perfect happiness, that 
he had supposed shut away forever. The letter was 
like a key that suddenly opened a door. He had to 
turn away to hide his working face. 

The most difficult thing about this extremely com- 
plicated moment was that in his swift, quite over- 
whelming upmsh of purely human emotion, he found 
himself, for the first time since the Willoughby Fay 
meeting, perceiving other points of view than his own. 
He looked up the street, where Mr. Snow's buggy was 
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already rolling away, all in an instant considering the 
serious trouble he was putting that man to, along with 
the others of the Committee. After all, his own mother 
had thought him extreme. "Fm very proud and glad," 
she had said, smiling through tears, when he told her 
of his conversion, "but don't you think you ought to 
consider your obligations to those people, Henry?" 
.... His reply had been that he had a fight to 
make and he couldn't compromise. 

It occurred to him now, that it would be dreadful 
to backslide within twenty- four hours. It would make 
him ridiculous. Nobody would respect him. 

He tore open the envelope. Within was a picture of 
himself — sl wonderful portrait, he thought. Then 
there was a note, folded into a bow knot With trem- 
bling fingers he untied it. 

"I treated you dreadfully last night," it read. "Prob- 
ably you won't want to see me, but I'm going to walk 
along the lake shore in the morning about ten." 

The signature was another butterfly. 

All Henry's emotion, a world of it, seemed to be in 
his throat. He tried to swallow it down. 

He looked off along the street. The buggy was just 
turning the comer into Simpson Street, nearly two 
blocks down, on its way, Henry knew, to the eight- 
twenty-nine train. 

Suddenly, acting on an impulse of which his con- 
scious, his self-conscious, mind hardly had time to be 
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aware, he vaulted the porch railing and ran after the 
buggy. Henry could do a hundred yards in eleven sec- 
onds flat on a track. Hatless and coatless as he was, 
in tennis shoes, with a clear dirt road underfoot, he hit 
up a pace very little slower. When he made the turn 
into Simpson Street the buggy was only a block ahead. 
He caught up with it just in front of Donovan's drug 
store. Of the scores of curious eyes that followed 
his progress he was unaware. An instinct stronger 
than any conscious thought his mind was equipped to 
compass, stronger even than the emotional play behind 
his thoughts that confused him and sometimes, as of 
late, tortured him, was guiding him now. 

Patrick pulled up short. Henry, clasping some 
papers in his dripping hand, leaned on the wheel and 
waited for his breath. Mr. Snow's cigar moved to 
the other comer of his mouth; his eyelids moved, once, 
down and up. 

"Sorry — I" — Henry was panting like a spent dog — 
"I've been thinking — it over — ^I — ^believe — I — ^was 
^rong. I— I'll— '* 

"See it through?" Mr. Snow finished it for him. 

Henry nodded. 

"All right. Glad you see it that way. We must 
get along now." 

Henry dog-trotted back. In his present state, it was 
easier to keep on running than to walk. In his heart 
there was now a warmly radiant, if something shame- 
faced, glow. 
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Patrick, a privileged person, remarked to his em- 
ployer : 

"That's a queer kid, sir." 

"He'll succeed," repUed Mr. Snow crisply — ^"but 
not in business." 

Henry climbed heavily to his room under the eaves 
and locked himself in. He spread picture and note on 
his bureau and stood for a long time studying them. 
That shamefaced little glow in his heart spread and 
spread until it warmed his whole being. 

He drew his watch from its pocket under his belt. 
There was Ernestine's fairy face away down over the 
VI. Slowly, thoughtfully, he turned the crystal. The 
picture came around and up— up— up, almost over the 
Xn. One ear and a bit of fluffy hair were actually 
over it 

He held the watch out, considering it His face grew 
thoughtful. Finally he moved the face back a little 
way, just over the XI, and left it there. 

He stayed, locked in his room, until nearly nine 
o'clock. The thought of seeing people, of trying to 
talk, was repellent. 

Then at nine, he put on his red-and-black blazer and 
the little scull cap that matched it, and set forth for 
the lake shore. 

It was just as well to be early. 



SEVENTH EPISODE 

THE COUNTER-IRRITANT 



NOT for 3rears and years had there been so mad 
a bustling about in Sunbury as during the days 
that led up to the lolanthe performances — ^perhaps 
not since the Lady Lansdowne went to the bottom of 
the lake in a November gale off Pennyweather Point 
and the entire community was impressed in the work 
of rescue and resuscitation. 

There was a wide-spread frantic sewing on costumes. 
The Committee on Decoration was at it night and day 
beautifying the canvas walls and the entrance of the 
enclosure in Thompson's Grove. The Stage Committee 
suffered endless hours of despair supervising the work 
on the outdoor scenery and the constructing and as- 
sembling of innumerable small and large stage prop- 
erties. The Committee on Printing was struggling 
miserably with the page of sample proof corrections in 
the back of Webster^s Dictionary. There was con- 
tinuous hammering, painting, darting about on bicycles, 
talking in a high key, selling and buying of tickets. To 
the rehearsing there was no limit — full chorus and cast 
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in the evenings; special numbers mornings and after- 
noons. 

And not a day or evening passed that various groups 
of flustered adults failed to ask the youthful director 
of rehearsals his precise attitude regarding this or that 
They stopped him in the streets. They ambushed him 
at the Country Club before and after rehearsals. They 
hunted him out late and early at the boarding-house. 
They were all perceptibly worn as to nerves, these hon- 
est folk struggling with unaccustomed tasks against the 
inexorable rush of time. They presented a moving 
picture of swiftly forming and dissolving cliques. 
They bore tales recklessly. Certain ladies wept . . . 
And all this confusion, since the eighteen-year-old 
Henry knew nothing of delegating work and had no 
tact whatever, settled down upon his none-too-broad 
shoulders and wore his own nerves to the breaking 
point. 

Everything considered, I think Mr. MacLouden, 
whatever his motives, was far from unsound in try- 
ing, as he insistently did, to impress on the Committee 
and particularly on the chairman, William B. Snow, 
that Henry was far too inexperienced for the burden 
he was carrying. "There's sure to be things happen at 
the last minute," that canny insurance man would say. 
"There'll be troubles — ^and mean decisions to make. 
'Tis a shrewd man that can handle a flock of amateurs. 
And what will we do with that kid in command ? Why, 
he may wreck everything! He may easily work harm 
to the hospital that years won't patch up." 
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I think myself that if Henry had once stopped, dur- 
ing these last days, to look at himself — and normally 
he would have been looking at himself much of the 
time — ^and to consider all those committees, that big 
chorus, the cast made up of great singers from Chi- 
cago, self-important local favorites and frightened 
amateurs, he would have turned white, refused food, 
and locked himself in his attic room with alternating 
nervous chills and nausea. In which event harm 
would certainly have resulted; for they were, as Henry 
Harper Hispeth had said, doing the thing Henry's 
way. 

If, that is, he had stopped to think. As the luck ran, 
however, he didn't stop. And he couldn't think, in 
the circumstances. So it fell out that the great mo- 
ment, the one big success, in Henry's early life, went 
through with every rag flying. The details, as quite 
imknown to old MacLouden or Mr. Snow or Mrs. 
Arthur V. Henderson or any of them, follow. 

Take him on the Sunday evening, August twentieth. 
It was the very threshold of the perhaps fatal week. 
The performances were to begin on the Wednesday 
evening and continue through the Saturday. Dis- 
tracted committee ladies were at the moment scouring 
the town for Henry. But that very young man was 
seated, quietly enough, in a shadowy comer of Mary 
Ames's front porch. Quietly enough to the casual eye ; 
but his fingers were tapping against the sides of the wil- 
low chair, and at intervals he bit his lip. Before him, 
in the hammock, in chairs, on the railing, were other 
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boys and girls — Mary Ames herself, one Fanny 
Wilson from across the tracks (a soprano in the 
chorus), Ban Widdicombe, Art Clifton, and Elber- 
force Jenkins. All these were in bright, banter- 
ing good humor, talking the jargon of their crowd and 
their moment — crude jokes, crisp gossip, cryptic slang. 
But Henry's eyes, anything but merry, were fixed on 
the slim little person of Ernestine Lambert, curled up 
in the big chair on the farther side of Elberforce Jen- 
kins's comfortably relaxed figure. She, like himself, 
was a little out of the group, in the shadow. She, like 
himself, was silent. 

He couldn't see her distinctly — ^just the fluffy out- 
line of her light hair, shining like spun gold against the 
light of the front doorway, and the shadowy, delicately 
oval face beneath it, and one little hand resting on the 
arm of the chair. He was wondering tempestuously 
if her thoughts were of himself. He strained his eyes 
in the effort to make out whether she was looking at 
him. He couldn't be certain. More likely, when her 
head turned that way, she was looking at the com- 
placent youth in the chair next to hers. She never 
seemed to find difficulty in loojcing at him. Henry 
knew, definitely, positively, that he hated Elbow Jen- 
kins — just the way he stretched his long legs out and 
lolled back and laughed lazily. Once he thought Mary 
Ames glanced rather soberly from the silent shadowy 
Ernestine to his equally silent shadowy self; which 
suggestive action might be interpreted as a point in his 
favor. 
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The bantering ran on : 

"Let's have some opera!'* cried Art Clifton. "Er- 
nestine and Henry can sing, and Mary and Ban and 
Fann/U be the chorus/* 

"Me? Nothing doing I Got a cat in my gorge!" 
said Ban, who had taken French in high school. 

"Ernie,** observed Mary, again thoughtfully eying 
her house guest, "you and Henry could do the lolanthe 
duet" 

"Shucks!** said Elbow Jenkins. "Start something 
we can all sing.** 

Henry thought Ernestine stirred in her chair. He 
slid forward in his. His hungry eyes tried to catch 
hers — ^the large heavily- fringed brown eyes that from 
the day Ernestine came to Sunbury, nearly a month 
ago now, had stirred in him, whenever they met his, 
so extraordinarily vital a sense of contact. One of her 
tiny feet (she was sitting on the other) projected a 
little way into the light. Henry wondered if there 
could be, anywhere in the world, another pair of feet 
as daintily beautiful as hers. He thought of Cin- 
derella and of far-off Arabian princesses. Then he 
thought of the fairy, lolanthe, who was to find herself, 
beginning on Wednesday evening, appearing before all 
Sunbury in the very person of this same small Er- 
nestine. 

Henry, in fact, was in a rather serious condition. 
Reason, never strongly represented among his psy- 
chological processes, had lately fled him in despair. 
The little person yonder in the willow chair was to 
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him no longer just a girl, with possible parents and 
teachers and boy friends, with human virtues and 
faults ; she had become the queerly unreal embodiment 
of his own dream nature. She was the answer to 
something painfully like the prayer of his being. Just 
to think of her, of the way she walked or spoke, just 
to be here on Mary Ames's porch and see her sitting 
in a willow chair actually like the one he was sitting 
in, yet not a mixed-up difficult human creature like 
himself, but a fairy princess hovering in his perilously 
bubble-like little paradise, stirred within him a thrill 
that bordered on the unbearable. It made his throat 
go dry. It pressed his teeth tightly together and drove 
his tense curved fingers into his knees. He tried to tell 
himself that he must be careful, that the others must 
not know how he felt, what he was going through. Did 
they know? He couldn't help it, but did they? They 
knew, of course, that he and Elbow were fighting over 
her. And that sober glance of Mary's provoked con- 
tradictory thoughts. Mary was hostile. Her folks, 
he had thought lately, were hostile too. 

All this in a mad moment of whirling thoughts. 

Still that empty banter, mocking the great poetry, 
the hero stuff, in his soul. 

"Guess I'll sing myself!" This from Art Qifton, 
It was accepted as humor. 

"You and I might do that duet. Art" — from the 
rather harsh-voiced Ban Widdicombe. 

"And ever)rthing was so pleasant !" murmured Fanny 
Wilson ; at which even the thoughtful Mary smiled. 
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Ernestine, slowly, as if she had heard none of this, 
got out of her chair. 

"What is it, child?** asked Mary rather quickly. 

"My bracelet — I just noticed — it's gone !" 

"Oh no, Ernie, not that lovely gold chain ! Where 
do you suppose — ** 

"I thought of the tree — ^perhaps when we were all 
out there — " 

"Oh, let me look !" cried Ban. Which was wit. 

Henry, the last shreds of any sense of contact with 
reality that may at moments have been his now hope- 
lessly gone, sprang to his feet and walked through the 
group, past Ernestine, to the steps. 

"You'll need matches," remarked Fanny Wilson 
dryly. 

"Not they!** put in Ban— "not they!'* 

This bit of infelicity brought about a rather awkward 
silence. But Henry appeared unaware. And Er- 
nestine, as if in a dream, moved toward the steps. 

Henry's mind had seized on the idea of matches. 
Without a by-your-leave to Mary he rushed into the 
house. He could be seen rummaging about the mantel 
in the parlor. He came out with a box in his hand. 
And then he and Ernestine, without a word, for all 
the world as if they had planned it, went down the 
steps, wandered off under the oaks and maples, and dis- 
appeared from view. 

Ban Widdicombe broke the hush with a soft whistle. 
"Well," he remarked, apparently addressing Elberforce 
Jenkins, "it looks as if you'd h(we to singT* . 
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At the edge of the Ames property, half a hundred 
yards from the house, stood an immense low-spreading 
oak in the gnarled branches of which had been built, 
when Mary was a child, a platform with seats and a 
railing around it 

Henry, curiously out of breath, his hand none too 
steady, lighted a match for Ernestine, then followed 
her up the ladder. He blew out the match. 

Then he heard her say, "Light another one." 

He obeyed. The bit of gold chain lay on the boards 
at their feet. 

"Better put it on," he said huskily, "so you won't 
drop it again." 

"I — ^I think the catch is broken — " 

"Oh, that's too bad! I'm awfully sorry!" 

"It can be fixed. But I'm glad we found it." 

"I didn't know— I sorta thought—" 

"What? Tell me." 

"Well — ^that maybe you hadn't really lost it. You 
know, just — ^" 

"Henry, you didn't think I'd fib like that!" 

"Oh no, of course, but — " 

"We must go back." 

Henry dropped on a seat. 

"Oh, Ernie !" he broke out— 

"Shi Not so loud, Henry!" 

" — ^what are we going to do ! You know how it's 
going to be this week. Tliere won't be a minute. Most 
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likely there won*t be another chance after to-night. All 
the time Til be seeing you — at the rehearsals, the per- 
formances — ^I'll have to carry all that burden and try 
to act natural and— -oh, Ernie, I just can't stand it ! I 
don't know what to do 1 I don't know what to do 1" 

There was more than the hint of a sob in his voice. 
His head dropped on his hands. She could see him; 
there was a little light from the sky. She moved im- 
pulsively toward him ; hesitated ; then came quite close. 

"You — ^your mother's coming. I heard Mary say 
so to-day." 

"Yes — ** breathed Ernestine. 

"And that'll make it worse. I'll never see you then. 
Ernie, she's going to take you back." 

"Oh, Henry, I couldn't bear to tell you—" 

"When?" 

"Next— next Sunday." 

"Has she heard about — us?" 

"I don't know. I'm afraid — Mrs. Ames, I've thought 
once or twice — '* 

"But, Ernie, what'll we dor 

She leaned, very lightly, against his shoulder. Then, 
as if in a desperate effort to be matter-of-fact, she 
seated herself beside him, and began speaking rapidly: 

"Listen, Henry ! I don't know how to say it. I do 
get frightened. I'm not like the other girls. I don't 
know what it is, but — " 

"Ernie, dear, that's why — '* 

They were silent for a long moment. Never before 
in Henry's life had he used that word "dear" in its 
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present meaning and emphasis. The sound, as the word 
passed his lips, awed him. 

Then Ernestine, very resolute, went on: 

"Now Mary is so steady, Henry — " 

"Shucks— Mary r 

"But she's an awfully nice girl, Henry. And she's 
done me good. She just never has these queer gipsy 
feelings that get me all imsettled. Henry, I am a 
gipsy!" 

"So'mir 

She felt him turn, and stopped. She folded her 
hands in her lap and looked down at them. 

The silence was long this time. She co^ld feel his 
eyes on her. They seemed to be drawing hers up to 
meet them. 

He whispered: 

"I love you." 

"O— oh!" she breathed. 

It was the first time he had said those words, in 
earnest, to a girl. Always, in the cases of the other 
girls that had come and gone, even in previous stirring 
moments with Ernestine herself, his elusive, if ardent, 
spirit had dodged back. He had never told Martha 
Caldwell that he loved her, or Bessie Alston, or Janet 
Bulger, or Clemency Snow. No matter what the mo- 
ment, that vigorous sense of identity had kept its hold. 
But now he had said it. And, on the instant, he was 
turning cold. An imp popped up among his disordered 
thoughts and whispered that he was caught, his foot 
3Yas in the trap at last. Regrets even came, a swift 




"I won't let you go back with her" 
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little swirl of them, like dead leaves caught up by a 
twisting gust of wind. 

Dimly, as if from far off, he heard the chattering of 
voices and a snatch of song from the porch. 

"We ought to go back,** she whispered. 

"Do you love me?" 

"Oh, I— Henry, I think so, but mother—" 

"When does she get here ?" 

He was deliberate, solemn. She thought, "He is 
very strong." 

"Oh, Henry — ^to-morrow — " 

"You can't go back with her, Ernie." 

"But— but— " 

"We must do something. Can't you see, Ernie, 
we've got to !" 

"I know, but—" 

"I won't let you go back with her." 

"O— oh, Henry 1" 

"Think — ^back there to New York State! It's most 
a thousand miles. There'd be other people, all sorts 
of things. I couldn't stand it. If you go, that means 
that this is probably our last talk, right now." 

Ernestine leaned back on the railing and studied the 
leaves overhead. 

"But, Henry, suppose I didn't — ^go, what could 
we—" 

He cleared his throat. She went on hurriedly: 

"Oh, no, it's impossible. You don't know how it is 
with a girl. They take care of me so hard that they 
drive me crazy. Why think, Henry, I've never been 
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left to run around the way I've done with you. It's 
been wonderful, but— oh, no I The/U just pack me 
up and bundle me oflF. You don't know. Mrs. Ames'U 
be in it. And Mr. Ames. The/ll have me all talked 
over. Even Mary. I'll be alone.'* 

"You'll have me." 

**I know, but — ** She pressed her Hps together and 
slowly shook her head. "I'll have to do just what they 
tell me. That's the worst of it." 

"Ernestine — " His voice failed him. Timidly, 
hesitantly, he took her hand. He cleared his throat 
again. He felt as if a million little pointed hammers 
were beating at his skull. Yet he knew that he was 
going on with it An imseen force was dragging him 
on. "Ernestine — " 

Her lips moved. Faintly she whispered, "Yes?" 

" — dear, we — ^we've got to— to elope." 

"O— oh!" 

"We've got to ! We can't let them take you home 
like this." 

"I know. It's dreadful." 

"They don't understand us." 

"That's it! They don't I They've never understood 
me. Father and mother have been awfully good to me 
—it isn't that—" 

"You can't go! I couldn't stand it. Ernie, I couldn't! 
I need you so !" 

They were still for a time. She shivered a little. 

"Are you cold, Ernie?" 

He thought she shook her head. 
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"Comfy?" 

"Yes. Are you, Henry r 

"Oh, yes r 

"I was just thinking — ** 

"What?" 

"Do you think we could really be happy?" 

"Oh, yes r 

"I'm afraid I — ^I'm pretty expensive, Henry." 

"What do we care I I want you to be. I'm going 
to have you always look nice. And we'll travel — ^in- 
teresting places. Maybe" — ^there was the hush of 
dreamland in his voice — "maybe we'll go to Switzer- 
land and — ^and Holland — ^and the North Cape." 

He filled out his chest; threw up his chin. "It's 
easy for me to make money, Ernie, I have that gift, 
I think. I didn't use to think so, but lately everything 
comes to me. And other people notice it. They oflFer 
me credit everywhere — charge accounts — ^more than I 
want. I can have everything — ^" 

"I can be economical — '' 

"Of course we might have to be at first. Most young 
couples do, but — " 

That phrase, "Most young couples," thrilled them 
both. They were still again. 

"Henry—" 

'What, Ernie?" 

"I'm afraid I— it— well, I get frightened." 

"We'll take the boat over to St. Joe," he said boldly. 
"We can get married there. You don't have to have 
a license in Michigan, or Wisconsin." 
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*'Fm afraid we're not very sensible — ^" 

"We might have to stay around Chicago, just at 
first. Where I am known/' He produced a little roll 
of newspaper clippings in a rubber band, and lit a match 
to show it. "These are all about me. Chicago papers, 
tool" 

"It's perfectly remarkable, Henry. Everybody says 
so. 

"We might have to stay arotmd — so's we could save 
up for Europe, you know." 

"I wouldn't mind." 

"No, we'd be together. We just wouldn't care. You 
see I'd get a good choir job in Chicago. It wouldn't 
be hard now. And I could do things like this — putting 
on operas and such — for a while. There's a lot of 
money in it." 

"And I wouldn't need any dothes for a while— oh, 
even a year or two. I've got lots." 

"We'll have to plan. About getting your trunk 
away, and everything. I can plan it. There'll be 
chances to talk — ^a little now and then— during the 
performances. It'll have to be Sunday.'* 

Her face was resting against his shoulder. He 
slipped his arm behind her. His chin was still high, 
his eyes on the stars. 

"Henry—" 

"Yes, Ernie?" 

"It will hurt mother and — and father." 

"I know." He thought, in some confusion, of his 
own mother. She had been ailing of late. 
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"I wonder if it doesn't always hurt people when 
their children get married, Henry." 

"Of course." 

"It would be — *' she sighed, and pressed her cheek 
against his breast 

"What, dear?" he whispered. 

There was a sudden outburst of laughter, not two 
rods oflF, among the trees. 

"Oh— Henry— what shall we do?" 

"They haven't heard. Never mind." He withdrew 
his arm. 

"I don't want you to go." 

"I won't. Not right away. It'll be hard — ^this 
week — so busy — ^" 

"Oh, it'll be dreadful." She pressed her hands to 
her face. "They must not see me like this. I'm all 
flushed." 

"So'm I. Never mind. We'll walk back slowly. 
And I'll plan, and tell you what to do." 

"Oh, Henry— I'm afraid—" 

There were voices now; and more laughter. 

"Found the bracelet, yet?" 

"Have another match, Henl" 

Slowly, with dignity, they descended the ladder, 
and returned, with the others, to the porch. 

Henry stayed imtil after eleven. But Elbow Jenkins 
and Art Clifton stayed later. Even Henry finally be- 
came aware that Mary must have asked them to sit 
him out. At last, beside himself, his secret burning 
within his breast, he said good night. 
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When he drew near to the dark boarding-house on 
Douglass Street, his thrilling, self -absorption slowly 
opened to the fact that some one was sitting on the 
top step— a forlorn figure of a boy — rather plump, 
with an unconvincingly assertive chin and doglike eyes. 
Henry needed only the dim outlines, as revealed by the 
comer street light, to add these details. It was Alfred 
Knight. 

There was hardly another boy in Simbury who could, 
by merely sitting on that top step, at midnight, on this 
particular evening, have stirred, such discomfort in 
Henry's feelings. 

Henry had never known what had started him in 
that queer little flirtation with Janet Bulger. It had 
been such a flurried, half-shamefaced little attachment, 
over as suddenly as it had begun. He didn't like to 
think about it It was a rather confusing incident in 
a deeply confusing year. He had managed, in a way, 
to forget about it, even when trjring to be nice to 
Janet. For he felt a little responsibility. That she 
had flirted, widely, in her quiet way, he knew; but 
that made no diflference. 

Henry paused, a foot on the bottom step. He felt 
the color mounting his cheeks. Ever since the little 
diflSculty over Qem Snow began, and imtil just lately, 
Alfred had hung around. 

He wished he could stop flushing like this. And 
his hands in his coat pockets were clenched tight. '"No 
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sense in my minding him," he thought "I'm not the 
fellow I was. Didn't know Ernie then. I'm all diflfer- 
ent. I've grown up since that nonsense. I'm a man." 

He said: 

"Hello, Air 

"Hello!" 

Now that he had found his voice, Henry began to 
feel sorry for Alfred. The boy sat there, chin on 
hand, quite still. His eyes, more evasive than usual, 
looked oflF toward the sizzling, sputtering arc light at 
the comer. 

"How's the show going?" Alfred asked now, in 
an aimless voice. 

"Oh— why, fine I Awful job. Thank the Lord 
it's most over I I'm dead." 

"I s'pose so. Well, guess I'd better trot along." 

Instead, after descending the steps, Alfred stood 
digging with his toe in the dirt at the edge of the plank 
yralk. 

"Where you been lately?" asked Henry politely. 
"Haven't seen you aroimd so much." 

"Oh — ^been over at Borea some, and going back and 
forth with Janet." Alfred raised his chin now with a 
touch of defiance, but continued to avoid Henry's eyes. 

There was a pause. Then, "Well, I'll trot along. 
Ta-ta!" 

The next morning, while dressing, Henry thought 
of Alfred. 

"What was he doing, that time o' night? Why 
didn't I have sense enough to ask him? Funny thing!" 
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Before noon he learned. He whirled up to the 
Knights' house on Rufus Bowes' bicycle. Alfred was 
reported in his room. Up the stairs, hot, dripping, out 
of breath, pounded Henry. 

Alfred was sitting before a card table, a stamp album 
spread open, a cup of flour paste, and small heaps of 
loose stamps. He called, "Come in !" without changing 
his position. He was staring out the window. His 
color was bad. Even the preoccupied Henry could see 
that. 

"Where's Janet?" cried that young director of opera. 

"S—shl" said Alfred. 

"She was to have been here at ten for a rehearsal 
of the Don't Go number. Mr. Hispeth came out from 
Chicago specially. And all the girls' chorus were there. 
It's the limit!" 

"Shut the door I Don't talk so loud. Ma'll hear you.'* 

"I don't care. Where's Janet?" 

Al shut the door himself; then went over to the win- 
dow — Cleaned limply there. He seemed to be swallow- 
ing repeatedly. 

"She must 'a' forgot it," he said. 

"But I need her here. She'd have to be on hand, 
anyway, at four." 

Without looking around, Alfred said in a breathy 
voice — 

"I'm in an awful scrape, Hen." 

"But it ain't a matter of you! Janet — ^" 

"She's in it too. Fact is, we — ^yesterday afternoon 
— ^we — ^we got married." 
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"Goon! You're fooling r 

"No, I'm not. We were out driving, and we went 
over the Wisconsin line." 

"But she's your cousin. All" 

"She ain't a first cousin." Alfred gulped; then— 
"You don't know how I feel, Hen. Ma doesn't know 
about it. I can't think why we did it. It seems to me 
now I must have been crazy. If her father finds out 
—Hen, he'll kiU me!" 

Henry dropped into the chair by the table and 
studied the album. He even sorted out a little pile of 
British Colonial issues for closer observation. 

He felt that he must be sympathetic, but found diffi- 
culty in arranging a sentence that would sound right. 
Then, quite suddenly, Janet's small share in the opera 
took first place in his mind, and he remarked, with 
some anxiety : 

"Can't you keep it secret?" 

"I don't know. And I don't know if she can. Hen, 
it's awful. She's waiting for me over there now. I 
never felt so. We were both sort o' scared. We just 
drove back and I caught the train." His voice broke. 

"I suppose," said Henry wearily, "that there'll be 
somebody in the chorus that could do Leila. It ain't a 
big part." He sighed and rose. "I can't just sit 
around, Al. I'm rushed to death. You've no idea." 

Henry got as far as the door; stood there, one hand 
on the knob. Alfred hadn't even looked around. He 
was still leaning against the wall by the window. 

"Say, Al," Henry heard his own voice saying, "it's 
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fierce ! Fm sure I feel almost as bad as you do your- 
self. Well, I guess I can make Grace Hamilton sing 
Leila. Well, I gotta run. So long!" 

He rode away feeling like a murderer. 

As he pedaled out Simpson Street, just beyond the 
tracks, he was hailed by one Peony Smith, the colored 
hackman, from the front seat of a tattered station sur- 
rey. Peony, like the surrey, was tattered, but beamed 
with a wide smile across the lower half of his glisten- 
ing black face. The rear seat of the vehicle was occu- 
pied by a large round woman, an impressive woman, 
and, beside her, his long legs twisted imcomfortably in 
the cramped quarters, John W. MacLouden. 

Henry leaned on his wheel beside the surrey, re- 
moved his hat and mopped his dripping face. Mr. 
MacLouden, in his whispery voice, introduced Miss 
Handley — ^Miss Heliotrope Handley — of Chicago. 

The name was familiar. A well-known soprano, an 
oratorio singer. Commanded big pay. 

"I was setting out to find you, Henry." Thus Mr. 
MacLouden. "We were near a disaster — ^verra near. 
Anne Mayer Stelton was taken to the hospital this 
morning for an operation. Appendiceetus. It was a 
stroke of luck that I found Miss Handley and fetched 
her right out. She will do Phyllis." 

Henry looked coldly at the impressive young lady; 
knit his brows. 

Mr. MacLouden leaned out and laid a long hand on 
Henry's shoulder, a mottled, freckled hand, bearing a 
growth of sandy hair. 
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"I took it on myself to speak for the Committee. A 
special arrangement will be made — in the emergency." 

A shiver ran through Henry's boyishly athletic 
frame. A flush spread over his cheeks. His usually 
pleasant gray eyes grew dark. 

There are personal crises in which almost any pas- 
sion will serve if only it is strong enough. The pas- 
sion of anger came to Henry now as a sort of per- 
verted blessing. It surged through his overwrought 
nervous system with soothing power. It broke the 
frightful strain of trying to think. It was a relief, a 
luxury. 

"Wonder they wouldn't let tne know !'* he thought, 
glaring at the patronizingly tactful Scot in the surrey. 
"Who's director of this show, an)rway? What right's 
he got butting in? Old goat I I won't have that fat 
thing!" 

"When is the next rehearsal?" asked Mr. MacLou- 
den. 

"Four o'clock,'* Henry snapped. 

"I'll see that Miss Handley gets there." 

"Oh, you will, will you?" thought Henry. By way 
of reply he inclined his head, perhaps an inch. 

They drove on. Henry looked after, thinking sav- 
agely that something might be done with Peony Smith 
— in a minstrel show, say. He had funny legs — ^and 
that grin ! 

Henry's next act was unpremeditated and, in view 
of all that was happening about him and of the pres- 
sure of real work on him, not iminteresting. It was 
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not, as he had planned, a brief call at Grace Hamil- 
ton's. Suddenly he knew that all he had to say to her 
could be said in two minutes at the rehearsal. It was 
the way to handle her, too. Not give her a chance to 
get frightened. Nor did he seek Ernestine. . . • 
No, what he did was to ride out over the one small hill 
in Simbury, out just beyond the fringe of houses that 
marked the western limit of the town. There he dis- 
mounted, sat on a rail fence, and stared out over the 
prairie. 

He thought he was thinking about old MacLouden. 
He muttered boyishly tmrepeatable comments on that 
gentleman's nature. But he was not thinking at all. 
He was feeling. The best of Henry came that way* 
It was all his life to come that way — ^sharp emotional 
stimulus working out in what we call the mind. It 
came, really, only when he was stirred too deeply to 
think at all. His thoughts, of course, his ideas, were 
no more than the usual superficial patchwork of things 
he had been told and things he had read — a, smatter- 
ing of second-hand notions, altogether valueless. An 
odd fact about the other, deeper, side of him — ^the 
Power — ^was that either elation or pain could bring 
it on. Within the past twenty-four hours he had ex- 
perienced both in a new intensity. He was shaken to 
his foimdations — nearly oflF them. He was caught in 
a tidal wave of feeling on which the second-hand struc- 
ture of his conscious thoughts, torn to small pieces, 
was no more than the broken boards and bits of furni- 
ture that float on a river flood. 
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Henry could not have been on that rail fence longer 
than ten or fifteen minutes. The next thing he did was 
to spring on the bicycle and ride like mad back to 
Alfred Knight's house. 

Alfred, a strained, puzzled look about his eyes, was 
still at his table, pasting stamps in his album; pasting 
them in the wrong squares and getting them oflF with 
warm water from the bathroom, and then putting them 
in other wrong squares and looking more strained and 
puzzled. . . . However long Henry was out 
there, it is certain that he and Alfred took the twelve- 
forty-eight to Borea. 

They walked rather briskly up the main street of 
Borea, past the county court-house and the stores and 
the Wilson House, with its wide windows and its row 
of lounging traveling men tipped back in the yellow 
armchairs, straight to the shop window just beyond 
that bore on its frosted surface the faded legend in 
what had once been black and gold lettering: *The 
Borea Banner." And all the way Henry firmly held 
Al's upper arm, gripped it like a sheriff with a pris- 
oner. It was a rather painful fact that Al let him hold 
it . . . Al was all to pieces, leaning limply on 
Henry's guidance. 

Not imtil they paused at the door of the Banner of- 
fice did Alfred hang back. He seemed to be shivering, 
and, for a moment, whimpering. Henry had almost to 
hold him up. 
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Henry opened the door and marched in. 

Mr, Bulger sat in a little inner office at an old roll- 
top desk. The door stood wide open, with dusty old 
heaps of circulars and unopened exchanges piled 
against it The desk was heaped with papers; the 
dingy pigeonholes were crammed with them. Mr. Bul- 
ger himself was a small man (Janet must have caught 
her vividness from her mother, or periiaps from a 
casual ancestor) or at least a short man, with a rotmd 
face, a patmch over which his shabby office coat wrin- 
kled as of long habit, and short fat legs. He wore his 
eye-glasses far down his nose, the springs fitting in 
little red grooves in the skin. ' 

A pimply youth, who sat at the outer counter, fold- 
ing circulars, looked up inquiringly; but him Henry 
hardly saw as he dragged Alfred straight through the 
wooden gate. 

Alfred was whispering: '*Leggol LeggomeT 

Mr. Bulger, pen in hand, looked up over his glasses. 

"Can we close the door?** asked Henry politely. 
*Tt's very important.** 

The editoi^s gaze strayed to the dusty heaps of cir- 
culars and imopened exchanges. *'Not very well,** he 
said. 

Henry glanced back toward the pimply youth. Then 
he relaxed his grip on Alfred's arm and leaned con- 
fidingly over the desk. 

"What's the matter?" asked Mr. Bulger now, con- 
sidering Alfred. 

"It's a misunderstanding. I'm Henry Calverly — ^** 
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''Yes, I know." 

'Tni director of the lolanthe down at Sunbury this 
week." 

"Yes, yes !" Mr. Bulger tapped his pen on the desk. 
"I gave you a notice last week." 

"Oh, that was nice," said Henry. "I didn't see it" 

"Well, what can I do for you?" 

"You see — ^Al, here, and Janet — ^they — ^well, they 
got married yesterday." 

He was considerate about it, lowering his voice to 
its most ingratiatingly confidential pitch. He felt that 
he must protect the reputations of both Mr. Bulger and 
Alfred. It surprised him that the father of the girl 
received the news so passively. He went on talking : 

"It really ain't so serious as it sounds. I think it was 
just a moment's foolishness. They drove over the 
Wisconsin line and found somebody to marry 'em. 
Then they drove right back here — ^Al, he's told me 
everjrthing — ^and then Al felt sort o' scared when he 
realized what he'd done and so he went away and 
caught a train and came right home to Simbury. Janet 
thought he was coming back this morning, but he felt 
real sick about it and — " 

If Henry had been less absorbed by his own part in 
the little drama, or if he had been older, he would have 
noted that the face of the little fat man had gone gray- 
white, had seemed to sag about the jaws and be- 
neath the eyes ; that he next, as some part of his color 
returned, fell to fidgeting with his pen and drawing tri- 
angles and squares and pentagons on the old green 
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desk-blotter; he even reached for a pencil and pad of 
paper in order to draw these more nearly to his liking. 
And then, at last, he silenced Henry (who was begin- 
ning to find some difficulty in stopping his monologue) 
with a raised hand, and turning on Alfred asked husk- 
ily: 

"Is this the truth ? There's nothing more ?'' 

"It's just the way it happened," said Alfred, evi- 
dently relieved at the lightness of this first blow. 

Mr. Bulger's chin drooped a little. He seemed to 
note this himself, and compressed his lips. He thought 
and thought, drew and drew. 

"Who married you?" he asked, after a time. 

"It was a man in the court-house at Ashowoc." 

Mr. Bulger drew a rhomboid, very carefully, and 
ran lines from the comers to the edges of the paper. 
He shaded each of these lines. Around the boimdary 
of the rhomboid he placed rows of dots close together. 
After a few moments of this he pulled out a heavy old 
watch in a gold hunting case. Then he pushed back 
his chair, got heavily up, changed to his street coat, 
and said : "You boys come with me." 

They went first to a livery stable. Thence they 
drove to the Bulger home for Janet. 

Henry felt a nervous desire to keep on talking. But 
Mr. Bulger, though he exhibited nothing that Henry 
recognized as anger, or even gruffness, was curiously 
difficult to talk to. 

The two hours that followed remained in Henry's 
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memory as something of a blur. He later vividly re- 
called Janet as she looked when she came out of the 
house and climbed to the front seat of the surrey be- 
side her father. Her eyes were red and her mouth 
sulky. "She's awfully mad," he thought. And for 
some reason her anger appeared to be directed alto- 
gether at himself. Then there was the picture of their 
little party in a stuffy office in a limestone building 
with trees around it, and grass. 

Mr. Bulger spoke to a fat man behind a desk — sl 
man who wore a soft black hat far back on his head 
and rolled a half-smoked cigar round and round in his 
piouth. 

"Did you marry these two yesterday?" he asked. 

The fat man considered Janet and Alfred, then 
thoughtfully regarded Mr. Bulger. 

"Yes," he replied, "I did." 

"I suppose you couldn't see that they're nothing but 
a pair of crazy children !" Mr. Bulger's voice began 
trembling. "The girl's a minor. The boy isn't eight- 
een." 

"Eighteen in March," Alfred put in. It was his 
only remark. He seemed almost complacent about it 

"Well," observed the fat man, "really—" 

"Don't you talk to me 1" cried Ut. Bulger. 

"Don't you raise your voice to me!" said the fat 
man. 

"Do you think I care a damn for you?" shouted Mr. 
Bulger. 
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The fat man got up at this point and closed the door. 
"What IS it you want ?" he asked. 

"I want this marriage canceled, here and now — 
wiped out — the record destroyed — " 

*'I could hardly do that/' 

"You couldn't, eh? Do you know who I am? Fm 
Matthew Bulger, of Boreal I think Fve just about 
got enough of a hold on your papers up here and your 
gang to give you all the trouble you want — " 

"Hold on 1" said the fat man. "No good in getting 
all stirred up. I didn't recognize you, Mr. Bulger. 
This your daughter?" 

Ten minutes later, when they got into the surrey to 
drive out of Ashowoc, Janet and Alfred were unmar- 
ried. 

Back in Borea, outside the livery stable, Mr. Bulger 
turned away from the two youths without a word of 
farewell, took Janet's arm, and headed toward his 
home. 

Henry touched his arm. "Mr. Bulger — " 

"Eh?" 

"I didn't quite finish explaining. You see, Anne 
Mayer Stelton, who was to be Phyllis in our show, is 
sick and can't do it. We're in a fix, as it is — " 

Mr. Bulger turl^ed impatiently away. 

Henry hurried his pace, and continued talking. 

"Janet knows the part, you see, Mr. Bulger, and 
we've simply got to have her for it. There isn't a min- 
ute to lose. I ought to have her there now — rehearsal 
at four — ^they want to have that fat Handley woman 
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— she doesn't know the part and she'd look awful — ^I 
tell you, it's serious, Mr. Bulger! We've got to have 
Janet 1 Don't you see, that's why I came up here — ^I 
cotkldn't do anything else — ^please listen to me! — ** 

Henry became aware now that Janet's slightly 
prominent hazel eyes were fixed on him and that they 
were very bright. 

"Oh," she breathed, "Henry! You don't think I 
could really do Phyllis !" 

"There ain't any think about it," replied Henry with 
feeling. "Far as I can see, you've got to." 

Mr. Bulger was walking more slowly. He came to 
a stop. He looked out at Henry over his glasses. 

"I don't know," he mused aloud. "Mightn't be such 
a bad scheme, after all. Keep her busy this week any- 
how." 

Henry turned on him. "Can she take the four- 
twenty-two with me, Mr. Bulger?" 

The editor ignored this. "Alfred," he said, "you go 
aroimd to the Banner office and sit there until I come. 
Chance to do a little thinking. You're going to stay 
up here for the present — ^until Janet comes back, any- 
how." 

"But I don't know what mother—" 

"I'll attend to your mother. And Janet'll stay with 
her." 

Henry, impatient, consulted his Waterbury watch. 

"Mr. Bulger," he said, "there really ain't much timcn 
Can Janet come on the four-twenty-two with me?" 

"No," replied that gentleman, "with me.'* 
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Henry Calverly had not before been late at a re- 
hearsal. On this occasion members of the chorus and 
a few of the principals sat or stood about the lower 
hall of the Coimtry Club in dispirited groups. Others 
were in the ballroom up-stairs; snaches of the music 
of lolanthe floated down as one or another 
strummed the piano. At the end of the long lower 
hall, by the huge fireplace, sat John W. MacLouden 
and the formidable Miss Heliotrope Handley. 

Henry and Janet appeared shortly after five o'clock. 
Mr. Matthew Bulger stood at the door and watched 
them across the threshold, then hurried off. 

Young women and their mothers rushed up to 
Henry; surroimded him. Twenty anxious questions 
came at once. "What are we to do about the Phyllis ?" 
— "Is Miss Handley to sing it?" — ^"Can she learn the 
part in time?" 

Henry was a little tired now. But he responded 
to this greeting with a swelling heart. It meant some- 
thing. No matter what old MacLouden might think 
he was doing, these people knew who was boss. He 
noted several members of the various committees 
about the room; two or three were in the group about 
him. William B. Snow, the head of it all, appeared in 
the door of the billiard-room, calmly smoking a big 
cigar. He actually came forward and joined the 
group. 

"No," said Henry, answering their questions, aim- 
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ing his voice, however, for the approaching ears of 
Mr. Snow. "No, we can't use Miss Handley. Miss 
Janet Bulger will sing Phyllis. Up-stairs, please, 
everybody! We must get right to work!** 

As he walked toward the stairs he found Mr. Snow 
at his side. 

''Janet Bulger'U sing Phyllis, eh!" remarked the sec- 
ond richest man in Sunbury, speaking around his cigar. 

"Yes. It's the only thing. She knows it. She can 
look it — ^and sing it." 

"Been working with you all along, hasn't she? 
Knows your ideas?" 

Henry nodded. 

"Well" — Mr. Snow's eyelids twitched once ; and he 
flashed one glance at the couple in the window seat, 
down the room. He saw MacLouden apparently catch 
sight of Henry and spring to his feet. . . • "Well, 
it soimds like sense to me, Henry. Go ahead!" And 
he stood aside to let the boy pass. 

Henry mumbled, with feeling, "Thank you, Mr. 
Snow," and ran up the stairs. 

The chairman shifted his cigar, turned about and 
received impassively the whispered but none the less 
violent assault of Mr. MacLouden. As Mr. Snow^ 
was competent to handle any angry Scot, also as what 
followed was purely committee business, we leave them 
there. 

Henry mounted a soap-box at the side of the room 
and rapped his music stand. Mrs. Arthur V. Hen- 
derson struck a chord on the piano. The chorus fell 
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into place outside the chalk marks that bounded an 
imaginary stage. Janet, her color high, stood near 
at hand, looking at Henry almost meekly. The sight 
of her, now that his little battle of the afternoon was 
over, stirred uncomfortable thoughts to life within 
him, brought up disconcerting pictures. He saw a fat 
little man, in a stuffy office, swearing excitedly at a 
fat big man who chewed a cheap cigar. There was an 
angry sulky girl; a weak, distressingly complacent 
boy. • . . Not before this moment had it occurred 
to him that the picture would be a painful one in his 
memory. But it was painful. It was an ugly stab at 
romance. It hurt. 

Just then, coming in from the upper veranda, he 
saw Mary Ames, Ernestine and a quietly dressed 
woman who must have been her mother. 

He thought Ernestine looked pale — a wan little fig- 
ure. 

He was in outrageous, wholly sudden confusion of 
thought. He had to fumble among the leaves of mu- 
sic on the stand — ^anything to gain a little time and 
recover himself. He couldn't think. Worse, all at 
once, he couldn't feel. A great dread spread blackly 
over him. Doggedly he rapped again and raised his 
arms. Habit came to his aid. The rehearsal began. 

On this late afternoon, and on through the evening 
rehearsal, Henry had a wholly new experience. It 
has been explained that Simbury had not yet begun 
aping the East in the matter of chaperoning its yotmg. 
Outside of such free and easy affairs as straw rides, 
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when a pretty young teacher of a free and easy sort 
(if such was available) might be taken along as a 
fender of possible adult criticism, the institution found 
no local recognition. Though of course there were 
a few exceptional families. . . . But the quietly 
smiling woman who looked so hauntingly like Ernest- 
ine had a purpose and a practised skill that ba£9ed 
Henry. Every little device he attempted to bring about 
a talk with Ernestine was forestalled. Mrs. Lambert 
was pleasant and appreciative of his gifts, but she was 
always there. 

He went home, late that night, in the queerest con- 
dition of mind yet. He stood by his window in a 
dark room, gazing out at the trees and the stars, until 
long after midnight. There were moments when he 
felt relieved, almost glad, that the mother had been 
there — was to be there, every minute, all the week. 
After each of these moments he felt resentment. It 
seemed disloyal to Ernestine and to their common 
dream to .entertain such thoughts. He was torn. He 
felt certain that he would be unable to sleep, for 
thoughts of Ernestine and the bewilderments of life. 

As it turned out, however, he slept until half-past 
nine in the morning. His mother had to wake him 
then, because two ladies of the Stage Committee were 
waiting in feverish anxiety on the front porch. 

After dressing in violent haste and tsdking (very 
crossly) to these ladies, he ate an enormous cold break- 
fast. 

These crudely physical facts — ^his sleep and his 
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breakfast — he resented hotly, as he rushed over to the 
office of the Weekly Voice of Sunbury to correct 
proofs of the program. (For the Voice company did 
job printing.) Ernestine must not know! 

At noon he stole a half-hour from the babel of work 
in the Thompson's Grove enclosure and walked down 
Chestnut Avenue past Mary Ames's house, and past 
the old oak with the platform in its low-spreading 
branches, and his heart swelled. He even himg about 
the comer, keeping behind the trees. Then Mrs. Ames 
and Mrs. Lambert appeared on the porch and he hur- 
ried oflf. 



All through Tuesday evening it was the same — ^not 
a private moment with Ernestine. Her appearance 
alarmed and touched him. Others were attentive to 
her as she worked through the evening rehearsal. Her 
mother kept close. She was brought in the Ames's 
carriage. Though the evening was not cool Mrs. Ames 
put a wrap about her slim shoulders whenever she 
came off stage (they were rehearsing on the outdoor 
stage now, with orchestra). 

The opportunity finally came — ^between the acts on 
Wednesday evening. She stood behind the built-up 
Houses of Parliament at the rear of the stage. 

Out front more than a thousand of the folk of 
Sunbury and the North Shore sat in the rows of im- 
dertaker's chairs. The orchestra was playing the in- 
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troduction. The curtain went up, just as he found 
her there, and Harry B. Hemper, who normally 
worked in the bank and was precentor at the Baptist 
Church, his ample figure now in a British uniform, 
was bursting into the Sentry's song: 

"When all night long a chap remains 
On sentry-go, to chase monotony, 

He exercises of his brains. 
That is, assuming that he's got any." 

His deep voice boomed resonantly out in measured 
rh)rthm. 

The paint on Henr/s face masked the paleness 
there. He looked very well in his black silk knicker- 
bockers. 

Ernestine saw him, and lowered her eyes. 

He whispered, slowly, with a little effort, as if a 
firm determination were moving him : 

"It's been terrible, not having a chance to talk, Ernie. 
But Tve been planning. The only trouble is your 
trunk. You must tell them, somehow, to have Peony 
Smith for expressman. I'll arrange with him. They 
probably would, an3rway, but you must think of a way 
to make sure — " 

He saw her eyes — ^looking larger than ever with the 
black paint on the lids — come up, uncertainly, glance 
past him, drop again. He felt the appeal in them. 
He turned. Mrs. Lambert was joining them. He 
tiptoed away. He was angry, in a confused way. In 
a moment he w:ould have to go out there for his big 
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song. There was a pain at the pit of his stomach. 
Suddenly he didn't care. That great audience was 
nothing. It was the biggest moment of his life thus 
far, knd he didn't care. There was no thrill in him 
— ^nothing but a sort of death. He could have screamed 
out. But instead, he went on as he should. And he 
stepped down toward the footlights at the proper mo- 
ment and sang, When Britain Really Ruled, a little 
better than he had ever before, in all his eighteen years, 
sung anything. 

Voices were whispering, out there among the rows 
on rows of dim white faces beyond the dazzling lights. 
Young girls, visitors in town, said : 

"He's only eighteen." 

"I think he's just the handsomest thing 1" 

"Don't you think his voice is sympathetic?" 

"And he was director, too— drilled the chorus and 
everything! Just think!" 

Of all this Henry heard nothing. He did hear the 
applause, of course, but his spirit had sunk beneath 
the point at which it was capable of responding to 
stimulus. Encores, however, he could still respond to, 
if mechanically. He had to do this over and over, 
singing the third verse, and singing it better each time. 
Finally he took to bowing. Six times he bowed, be- 
fore the performance could go on. 

After this, imtil Saturday night, Ernestine was 
guarded every moment. Try as he might, Henry could 
not speak with her, he could only join groups in which 
she happened to be. Always there was tiie mother. 
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or Mrs. Ames, or Mary, or all three. The situation 
wore deeply on him. He became, for the first time in 
his life, irritable. He fretted and chafed. He longed 
himgrily for a confidant, but none appeared (it would 
have helped) . He packed two bags with all his clothes 
and treasures, carried them out of the boarding-house 
in his stocking feet after midnight on Friday ; left them 
in the shed, under a pile of kindling, until day; and 
checked them at the station, in the care of a baggage- 
man who looked rather surprised and remarked — 
"WeU, Henry, leaving us?" 

All this in a blind drift of circumstance. Time and 
fate seemed to be whirling him away. He hardly 
knew from moment to moment what he was about, 
yet he rushed about town, talked, in the main, ration- 
ally enough, gave orders, went through the perform- 
ances, sang better and better each evening. 

For a brief moment on Saturday evening, during 
the last performance, Ernestine was left tmattended. 
Henry pounced upon her; caught her arm. 

Very gently she drew it away. 

"Ernie," he whispered hotly— '"it's fierce! I just 
can't stand it!" 

She bowed her head. 

"Tell me — quick! — did you arrange about Peony 
Smith?" 

Her mouth twisted rather painfully. She seemed 
to find difficulty in replying. 

"We've got to plan! It's awful — ^this way! We've 
got to wait, I think, until they're taking the train fof 
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New York — at the Lake Shore station. You'll have to 
slip away. They'll be on their way east before they 
know — " 

He saw now that she was softly crying, and became 
even more excited. 

"Oh, Henry/' she murmured — "I don't know what 
to say — " 

"Ernie ! You're not giving up ! You can mail me 
the check for the tnmk. The post-office is open Sim- 
day mornings." 

"Henry — my mother — how can I do such a 
thing 1" ... 

Then Mr. Diehlman, the Lord Chancellor, came up, 
very impressive in his wig and robe, and whispered: 
"Well, well! How's my little lolanthe to-night?" 

Henry swtmg on his heel; bit his lip; lingered, hop- 
ing desperately, blindly; fearing as well. 

Mrs. Lambert appeared— quietly smiling. Henry 
glared at her and rushed away. 

He sang When Britain Really Ruled savagely that 
night. There were claws in his heart. The audience 
cheered him. They brought flowers — ^thc girl ushers 
— ^great made-up pieces of roses and carnations and 
greens — one a coronet two feet through from the fra- 
ternity he had belonged to in High School. 

It was an ovation. It was success. Henry did not 
know it was success. He hardly knew what was hap- 
pening outside his own turbulent breast 

That night, later, for one mad moment, he waited, 
skulking in the shadows while Ernestine, her arms. 
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like his, full of flowers (among them the two dozen 
American Beauties he had sent) and her mother and 
the Ameses went out to their carriage. He followed 
this by walking down to their house and pacing, like 
a sentry, for an hour behind the trees across the street, 
until all the Ames's lights were out. 

On Sunday morning he went to the post-office. 
There was nothing for him. He went on toward the 
old red railroad station; stood in the window of Mc- 
Carthy's cigar store and watched the nine-sixteen pull 
out. Ernestine and her mother and the Ameses were 
on that train. 

From the baggageman, who eyed him with some 
curiosity, he got his two bags; carried them through 
alleys to Mrs. Wilcox's shed. Late that night he got 
them back into the house, locked his door, unpacked 
them. That night he wept bewildered tears on his 
pillow. 

Yes, it was success. Later in his life he was to learn 
that it comes usually at about the same price, and is 
usually about as empty. He was to learn, too, that 
the only real profit in any success is the reassuring 
discovery that you had it in you to do the thing at all. 

Henry himself was of course incapable of submit- 
ting the experience to impersonal analysis. As a con- 
sequence he did not, at the time, feel gratitude toward 
Ernestine. 



EIGHTH EPISODE 

PORCELAIN AND GOLD 



MAMIE WILCOX rested her hands on her hips, 
glanced down at the rather good-looking youth 
of eighteen, who sat alone, at a table set for two, in the 
bay window, and said : 

"Beef stew or cold ham?" 

'Til take beef stew," said Henry. 

The scene was Mrs. Wilcox's boarding-house on 
Douglass Street, the rear dining-room, back of the 
double doorway. The time was noon. 

Henry emptied the beef stew from a little oval dish 
to his plate, selected a square chunk of meat, placed 
it in his mouth, and sank his teeth into it. 

A moment later he went suddenly white ; then red ; 
then, behind a sheltering napkin, inserted two fingers 
into his mouth. He succeeded in removing a small 
substance which proved of absorbing interest. He 
held it down beneath the scanty and somewhat thread- 
bare table-cloth, turning it over and over between 
thumb and forefinger. Then, with a guilty assumption 
of offhandedness, he slipped it into his pocket and me- 

250 
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chanically finished the stew. There was a look of per- 
plexity on his face, which he kept turned, as much as 
he could, toward the windows. 

Mamie Wilcox paused again beside his chair. 

"Bake' custard, apple pie or rice pudd'n'," she re- 
marked. 

"Fd like another dith of beef thtew," said Henry. 

"Oh," murmured Mamie, bending closer, "another 
dith of beef thtew, ith it?" 

Out she marched demurely with his plate. But 
Henry, the perplexity in the gray eyes behind the spec- 
tacles deepening into something near pain, fiery red 
now, sprang up, lips tightly compressed, and hurried 
from the room and up the stairs to his own small 
chamber on the third floor. 

His mother's door was open. She, at the time, was 
vaguely ill. At least, Henry, who was in the grip of 
a certain strong preoccupation, was vague regarding 
the nature of her illness. 

He heard her voice now. 

"Henry!" 

He stood motionless at his door. 

"Henry— <ome here a minute 1" 

He stepped down the hall. 

"What ith it?" he asked; then, in a renewal of the 
confusion that had seized him in the dining-room, 
clamped his lips together. 

His mother, l3ring back on three pillows, a knit shawl 
about her shoulders, regarded him with momentarily 
keen interest. 
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"Henry," she asked wearily, "are you having troti- 
Jde with your teeth?" 

He parted his lips just widely enough to permit the 
two words, "Nothing much," to slip out. He was re- 
lieved to note that, barring a slight difficulty with the 
final ch, he uttered these words quite clearly. Plainly, 
the thing was to avoid the "s's." 

"You ought to go to the dentist, Henry." She 
sighed. Dentists, as she well knew, were luxuries. 
Her gaze wandered down over his natty suit of blue 
serge, his soft shirt of "madras," his silk tie and silk 
socks, his neat "Oxford ties." 

Henry spared her the necessity of an immediate 
coming to grips with the problem of his extravagance 
by bolting down the hall and shutting himself in his 
own room. She heard the key turn. 

Safe from pr3ring eyes, Henry sat weakly on the 
edge of his narrow bed. 

He slowly raised his eyes. The wavy mirror in 
the bureau of golden oak directly opposite reflected 
back his head and shoulders. 

He considered the youthful face before him. Then 
he opened his mouth. 

The gaping hole in what should have been a solid 
upper row of teeth was painfully evident. He shud- 
dered. With a practised tongue he explored the 
opening, then conducted reconnoissances in neighbor- 
ing regions. Stark black misery settled on his spirit, 
enveloped him. 

His mother, lifting herself at intervals on a frail el- 
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bow, listened painfully — Glistened five ftill minutes, ten 
minutes, fifteen, twenty. 

The fact was that Henry was sitting quietly on the 
edge of his bed in a sort of stupefaction of the spirit. 
He had lost his never strong sense of contact with 
the realities— or at least the surface actualities — of the 
life about him. His faint sense of time had left him 
utterly. 

At moments he roused sufficiently to try ways of 
opening his mouth that might not reveal the tragedy 
within. None was successful. He had taken it for 
granted that another of the side teeth would go long 
before this front one. Henry had gambled with fate, 
and lost 

After a long time Mrs. Calverly, her ears still anx- 
iously alert, caught a faint mumble — sl low, almost 
continuous sound — coming from the general direction 
of Henry's room. As if he were talking to himself.. 

The fact was this. Henry was now standing in 
his one dormer window, an open book ( from the Sun- 
bury Free Public Library) in his hand, reading aloud, 
with expression: 

"Ath one who conth at evening o'er an album, all alone, 
And mutheth on the fatheth of friendth that he hath 

known, 
Tho I turn the leav'th of Fanthy, till, in thyadowy 

dethign, 
I find the thmiling featur'th of an old thweetheart of 

mine. 
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The lamplight theemth to glimmer with a flicker of 

thurprithe, 
Ath I turn it low — ^to retht me of the dathle in my 

eyeth, ..." 

And on, and on. Certain lines of the gently senti- 
mental poem (Riley was in vogue then; bits of his 
verse, like Kipling's, on every tongue!) moved him 
so deeply that tears came close to his eyes, and his 
voice trembled. Such lines as : 

". . . the loving thoughtth that thtart 
Into being are like perfume from the bloththomth of 

the heart ; 
And to dream the old dream over ith a lukthury di- 
vine . . ." 

And this : 

"And again I feel the prethure of her thlender little 

hand, 
Ath we uthed to talk together of the future we had 

planned. ..." 

At that point he nearly broke down; but pressed 
on to : 

"When I thyould be her lover forever and a day. 
And thyec my little thweetheart till the golden hair 
wath gray ..." 

On the words "golden hair" he nearly choked. But 
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he continued desperately until, beginning the last 
stanza, he read : 

"But ah, my dream ith broken by a thtep upon the 
thtair— " 

Here the breakdown occurred. The tears welled 
up; spilled over a very little. He let the book fall to 
the window-sill, and gazed through a mist at the dusty, 
dispirited maples of late August. 



Throughout Henry's life successes, now and then, 
came singly; troubles never. As he moved slowly, 
aimlessly, out of the house and down the front walk, 
his thoughts a fog of inarticulate misery, his expres- 
sion not wholly unlike that of a sleepwalker, the Swed- 
ish postman handed him a small envelope — ^the smallest 
Henry had ever seen. It bore his name in hand-let- 
tered print, and in the upper left comer, a tiny decora- 
tion in water color or colored ink — ^a pansy, apparently 
— ^about a quarter as lai^e as the stamp in the other 
comer. The postmark was Binghamton, N. Y. 

He stood motionless, gazing after the ^tman, hold- 
ing the little envelope out before him. His color came 
and went. He was hot and cold at once. He thought 
his heart skipped a beat. 

"I've got palpitathionth," he muttered. "Heart 
ditheathe! If thyee knew that . . ." 
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It was some moments before he could muster the 
courage to open it. 

The note within was printed in laboriously neat little 
letters, the capitals illuminated in color. The whole 
was so small that it must have been done tmder a read- 
ing glass. 

"We go to New York about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Then to Italy and the Riviera. If you care to 
write a good-by, address me in care of the ship, 5". S. 
Umbria, White Star Line, sailing September the twen- 
ty-first. 

" 'Es hat nicht sollen seinf 

"Ernestine." 

A little later Henry might have been seen walking 
slowly along Simpson Street, past the stores, gazing 
up rather furtively at the second-story windows of the 
two dentists of the town. 

One thing is to be said for him. He knew that 
only a few miles away, in Chicago, were any number 
of advertising dentist concerns — cheap, "painless," 
presumably fraudulent — regarding which establish- 
ments he had heard tales of "blood poisoning," of 
pulling out s»^l your teeth and clapping in ill-fitting 
false sets. Henry's own background was not cheap, 
nor were his tastes. "It's gotta be a good one," he 
mused, wincing inwardly at the probable cost. 

He walked back and forth several times between 
Chestnut Avenue and the tracks, weighing the problem. 
He spoke aloud to no one, merely nodding when he 
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had to, or tipping his hat to the girls he met ; keeping 
his lips pressed tight together. It was notable that 
he passed Donovan's three or four times without turn- 
ing in for soda. 

Finally arriving at the decision that he could face 
neither Doctor Murray nor Doctor Blakely, he went 
to the railway station and waited for a train to Rock- 
well Park, which was the nearest of the other suburban 
centers. 

On the train he reread the little note and studied 
with mournful affection the decorations. 

"Thing to do," he reflected, as the train rolled along, 
"would be to go down there and be on the pier when 
the thyip thailth, and jutht give Ernie a bathket of 
fruit or thome flowerth, tho thyee'd know . . ." 

The daring and the imutterable romantic pathos of 
this picture brought a thrill. Traveling a thousand 
miles just to say good-by with dignity. So she could 
never forget. 

"Why haven't I thaved some money!" he thought, 
with remorseful memories. "Ban Widdicombe, now, 
he'd go to New York any time to thee a girl." And 
his heart warmed perversely with a little glow of en- 
vious hatred for Ban. 

Henry next considered his misfortune iii flic nar- 
row strip of mirror between the windows of the car, 
using his cap as a screen against curious eyes. 

He sighed. 

"Couldn't f athc her now, an3rway — ^not till I fikth all 
thith." 
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The Rockwell Park dentist was a strong-looking 
man in a white coat, rather painfully businesslike, even 
brusk. He stood solidly amid glittering instruments 
of torture. There were drawers, half open, filled with 
little bent knives in rows. There were jars and bot- 
tles and spirit lamps and rows of knives in more draw- 
ers. There were towels and surgical cotton. The air 
was heavy with smelly chemicals. The chair of tor- 
ture — a swivel base, wooden arms and foot-rest, red 
plush upholstery — ^yawned for its next victim. A con- 
venient swinging basin proved repellent. 

"I've had a little akthident," said Henry, gloomily 

gay. 

The strong-looking man motioned toward the chair. 
• "Oh," said Henry, "I jutht thought . . ." then 
sat obediently down and laid his head on the rest pro- 
vided for it. 

The dentist went swiftly at him with a minute mir- 
ror and one of the bent knives. 

Henry sputtered meaninglessly ; then was still. 

"You didn't come any too soon," said the dentist. 

"Well, couldn't you— jutht fikth it up— that front 
one." 

The dentist probed farther. "Hc'th thpoiling the 
nektht one," thought Henry in fear and resentment 

"I can put a crown on. The root'U hold, I think. 
I'll have to fill the next one first. That's nearly gone, 
an3rway." 

Henry was silent for quite a long time. Finally he 
said: 
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"How — how much" — ^that same littlei unspellable 
difficulty with the •'ch"— "how much will it cotht?" 

"You mean just for these two teeth?" 

"Yeth," said Henry weakly. 

"Oh, not more than twenty or twenty-five dollars 
— ^gold with porcelain facing, and a gold inlay in the 
other—" 

There was another period of searching and probing; 
and this time all Henry's hidden hideous secrets stood 
revealed. 

"Really" — it was the dentist's voice, the one hard 
bit of reality in a bad dream — "you oughfto have your 
whole mouth gone over — ^by somebody. It'll have to 
be done pretty soon, anyway. It'll cost more and hurt 
more if you wait And you can do a lot better by hav- 
ing one good job of it than by getting it done piece- 
meal." 

Henry's thoughts were in a whirl. But one notion 
came around oftener than the others, and was more 
vivid. It was certain that the dignified, romantically 
sad, well-dressed young man who stood, in imagina- 
tion, on a pier at New York, quietly saying farewell 
to a quaintly beautiful little girl of seventeen with 
extraordinarily fine, pale gold hair — it was certain that 
the young man in the picture had sound teeth. 

"How much for the whole job?" 

It was Henry's own voice, suddenly become reso- 
nant. He hardly recognized it 

"Well"— the dentist tapped a tray with the bent 
knife — ^"it's summer now, and I'm not awfully busy. 
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If you would come right in, every day, and let me 
clean it right up — ^piecemeal you could spend a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred easily — ^I'll make it a hundred 
dollars even. Let's see — I can give you an appoint- 
ment on Wednesday." 

During the rest of the probing and the taking of a 
wax impression Henry's head continued to whirl. It 
would cost a« hundred or more to make the trip East. 
He knew all about that — ^had time-tables and estimates 
in his bureau, gathered up on an occasion when dreams 
of his career at the Metropolitan Opera House had 
been particularly vivid. 

It was a flushed, rather wild-eyed youth who said 
as he leaped from the chair: 

"Now lithen! I gotta have a tooth here, anyway. 
If I tell you Wednethday, when I come, that I'll go 
ahead with the whole job, will you count thith in on 
the hundred dollarth?" 

"Why" — said the dentist — ^''why — oh, well, yes, if 
you're sure some time this week. And I'd like you to 
pay a little something down then. Say ten dollars." 

On his way back to the Rockwell Park station Henry 
went through his pockets. The gross result was sixty- 
eight cents. The return fare woidd be eighteen cents. 
He had refrained from buying a round-trip ticket, 
because there was always a chance, when boarding a 
Chicago-Simbury train at an intermediate station, of 
slipping through as a Chicago passenger without pay- 
ing. 

It occurred to him now — a fact he had evaded — ^that 
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the sixty-eight cents were all he had. And there was 
no more in sight. The fact was difficult of belief; 
money had come to him with such unexpected ease 
during the summer. 

"He needn't have thaid that about -paying down," 
thought Henry with swelling resentment. "My cred- 
it'th good. Everybody in Simbury truthth me." 

As his resentment had more than a trace of pain in 
it he decided upon certain precautions. These con- 
sisted in the following procedure. He boarded the 
way train on the wrong side, from the tracks, and by 
the front platform of the smoking-car, next to the en- 
gine. When, in his judgment, the conductor had had 
time to start back on his journey through the train, 
Henry slipped into the car and occupied a front seat: 
He arrived at Simbury with his sixty-eight cents still 
in hand, and hurriedly, hotly, sought the real-estate 
office in which that precocious young business man, 
Bancroft Widdicombe, occupied desk room. 



Ban was out. A card on his desk conveyed the in- 
formation that he would be in at five o'clock. 

Henry picked the card up; studied it; absently 
turned it over. At the sight of the photograph pasted 
on the other side he flushed almost as if with guilt 
and glanced furtively about the office and out toward 
the sidewalk; then dropped the card, picture side 
down; then sat down on the comer of the desk and 
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tried to whistle nonchalantly. For the picture that 
Ban held so cheaply was a snap-shot of Martha Cald- 
well, wearing a shirt-waist, flannel skirt and sailor hat, 
holding a tennis racket and laughing merrily, wisps 
of her abundant brown hair blowing about her cheek. 
It stirred memories. It was, after all, but a few 
months since Martha had been his girl. . . . He 
knew that he oughtn't to mind. Not now. But he 
did mind. Jealousy stirred in his chaotic brain, and 
self-pity claimed him for its own. 

He went to Donovan's and fortified his waning 
spirit with a maple nut sundae. The effect was disap- 
pointing, however, and as he waited on in the sleepy 
office where old Mr. Wombast, a five-cent cigar in his 
mouth, his feet on the littered table that served him 
for a desk, discussed the follies and crimes of Presi- 
dent Cleveland with the fat, red-faced, mildly intox- 
icated John C. Milhenning (who was said to be sup- 
ported by his wife), the last of Henry's courage oozed 
out. The futility of these men, of the cluttered room, 
of the many small shiftless businesses along Simpson 
Street, weighed on his sensitive spirit. And he couldn't 
keep his eyes off that card with its legend — "Back at 
five o'clock. B. Widdicombe." He felt hemmed in, 
beaten down, vitiated. All the time, every moment, 
his nervously active tongue was pressing, searching 
around, from cavity to cavity. Life, all of it, presented 
itself to Henry during this miserable half-hour as a 
process of discouragement and decay. 
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"Why do you ask me for money ?" was Ban's first 
question. 

Despite Ban's assertion that he had had a devil of 
a day of it on LaSalle Street, he looked, to Henry, 
fresh and keen. His face was cleaner than Henry's 
could possibly have been after a day in Chicago, 
cleaner, in fact, than Henry's was at this moment. As 
was his collar. His sharp eyes seemed to Henry to 
glitter. His very smile — a faint one — was forbidding. 
It hurt Henry, who couldn't have smiled in that hard 
way at anybody. . . . As if not satisfied to look 
several more than his nineteen years, Ban had begun 
raising a mustache. It was hardly more than a week 
old, that mustache, yet it stood out clearly, a bristling 
dark streak across the firm upper lip. Henry knew 
that any similar attempt on his own part would result 
in nothing more than a colorless bit of down. He 
had tried it. 

"I only thaid, how do we thtand?" said Henry 
weakly. 

"What's the matter with you?" asked Ban, eying 
him with curiosity. 

Henry's mouth shut tight. Color rose from his 
cheeks to his temples. 

"Listen here," said Ban, producing a pocket memo- 
randum book and turning the pages — "here! I un- 
dertook, at my own risk, on a percentage basis, to put 
the opera thing through. I hired you to direct the re- 
hearsals at fifteen dollars a week. That was, by your 
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own confession, just ten dollars a week more than 
anybody else ever paid you.'* 

"Yeth, but you thaid five weekth— " 

"What I said, and what was thoroughly tuiderstocH} 
between us, was that the payments were not to covef 
a period of more than five weeks. The rehearsals 
took" — Ban ran a manicured forefinger down a pen- 
ciled colimm — ^**three weeks and six days. During all 
that time I was advancing you money. I paid you for 
the full four weeks. Then, though you were not sup- 
posed to be paid for the performances — ^none of the 
other Simbury singers were paid — ^I let you have, just 
because you were broke, six dollars more. Confound 
it. Hen, I gave you that sixl And now I suppose 
you're broke again and — ** 

Henry glanced around at the voluble Mr. Wombast 
and the slightly, genially drunken John C. Milhenning. 

Ban shrugged his shoulders and stopped short. 
Henry began coimting fly-specks on the wall just over 
Ban's head. The patise lengthened, grew painful — to 
Henry. 

Finally Ban thrust his hand into his pocket, drew 
out a fat roll of bills in a rubber band, and counted 
out nine dollars. 

"I haven't had any of our money yet from the 
Board," he said, "but just to prevent any hard feeling, 
and because you made a dam good job of your part 
of it, I'm going to give you the balance of the last 
fifteen. After all, Hen, you and I are old friends, 
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and I wouldn't want you to feel that Fd taken advan- 
tage of you in any way." 

With the nine dollars in his pocket Henry went 
slowly away. At least he could give the dentist some- 
thing cm Wednesday. But it left him really as badly 
off as ever. 

He would have to charge the balance. And the 
htmdred dollar transaction, to say nothing of the sen- 
timental journey to New York, would doubtless take 
their places among all his other day-dreams. He sighed. 
He had never seen New York; he had not, in fact, 
been east of Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

He walked down toward the lake, trying to think. 
He had been helpless in Ban's hands. And as he 
walked the sense of injustice that had been gnawing 
at him all day rose and rose; with the result that, 
shortly before six o'clock, for no logical reason save 
that somebody must help him and that William B. 
Snow was the second richest man in Simbury and 
chairman of the Hospital Board, his lagging steps car- 
ried him down lower Chestnut Avenue toward the 
great spreading stone hotise, set back amid maples and 
oaks. 

The maid held open the screen door. 

Said Henry with dignity: 

"Mithter Thnow, pleathc." 

The maid glanced twice at him, hesitated, then went 
up the stairs. 

From the living-room door came, first the voices, 
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then the persons, of Qemency Snow and Martha Cald- 
well. 

No morfe awkward meeting could have been devised 
by Henry's dourest boy-enemy. 

Clem was precociously sophisticated; Martha was 
simple, with blue eyes and freckles, real freckles, that 
were powerless to keep her from being pleasantly 
pretty. Qem's hair was always done into what Art 
Clifton called a coyfoor; Martha's, despite her nearly 
eighteen years, was still tied behind with a pink ribbon 
and left to mass prettily between her shoulders, Clem 
had been sent to a finishing school in New York City, 
and Fifth Avenue had roused in her an answering gift 
of smartness; Martha's one journey away from the 
neighborhood of Chicago had been to the Ozark Moim- 
tains, where lived an uncle. She was a senior in the 
Sunbury High School. Clem blushed with difficulty; 
Martha, on occasions, with embarrassing ease. 

What on earth were they doing together? All 
Clem's girl friends were plain — like Jane Bellman, of 
the thick ankles and not over-abundant hair. And chat- 
ting in friendly fashion ! 

They stopped short at sight of Henry, standing mo- 
tionless, erect, just within the screen door. 

Clem rested a hand on a carved walnut chair. There 
were rings on that hand— diamonds and emeralds. 
Her eyes narrowed. Her mouth tightened a little. 

Henry's own lips were tightly compressed. At Mar;^ 
tha's rather embarrassed, "Oh, hello!" he merely 
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bowed. It seemed, in his bitterness, that every word 
in the language had an "s" in it. Perhaps he could get 
out of it without speaking at all. No matter what 
they might think ! 

But then, when Clem said, low-voiced — "Was there 
— did you — ^was it something special ?" inspiration flew 
to his aid and he responded, those lips opening perhaps 
a tenth of an inch, with this small masterpiece : 

"Talk with your father." 

They went out then, and Henry wandered into the 
"reception room." Clem walked deliberately past him 
without another word. But Martha glanced up, just 
for an instant, and he saw her color come. He was 
rather glad. Martha had the gift of friendliness. 
And never, never had Henry needed a friend as now. 

He was gazing mournfully out after them from be- 
hind the lace curtains when the voice of William B. 
Snow, right there in the room, startled him into turn- 
ing. 

Mr. Snow was lighting a large Havana. 

This accomplished, he nodded with curt good hu- 
mor toward a chair and settled his own powerful 
frame in another. 

Henry sat on the extreme edge of the chair, his 
knees pressed together, his hands tightly clasped. The 
picture of that strong, rich, middle-aged man before 
him, lying back, legs crossed, quietly smoking, sur- 
rounded by his own possessions, brought home now 
to Henry that a vague sense of injury heightened by 
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a sudden desire for money was hardly a valid justifica- 
tion for disturbing William B. Snow in his own home. 

And it had been awkward meeting Clem and Martha 
that way. They had got into his thoughts and stuck 
there. He was thinking about them now, when he 
ought to be framing, and uttering, an opening sen- 
tence that would touch the sympathy of this extremely 
hard-headed man. Sometimes Henry's thoughts were 
iron; at other times, as now, they were thistle-down 
in a breeze. 

He unclasped his hands; clasped them again. A 
fine sweat came out on his temples. It was like for- 
getting your piece on speaking day at high school, 
only worse. He tried to moisten his lips with a dry 
tongue. 

At last he said this: 

"Well — ^I didn't mean to bother you — it wathn't 
an3rthing very important . . ." 

Mr. Snow removed his cigar, studied the ash a mo- 
ment, then remarked : 

"What's on your mind, Henry?" 

"Oh, well— you thee—" 

"Opera business all settled up?" 

"Why, yeth." Henry winced, whitened a little about 
his sensitive mouth, but plunged on, rapidly, his words 
tumbling out in a hardly distinguishable tangle. "Ban 
Widdicombe theth fifteen a week'th ten more'n I ever 
got before an' that'th partly true only I thought when 
I'd worked tho hard he'd maybe pay more becauthe 
they paid Professor DuBonne a hundred and twenty- 
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five a week for putting on lotanthe up at Borea an' 
everybody thed oiu- thyow wath ever tho much bet- 
ter . . ." 

He wasn't making his point, any point. But he had 
to stop for breath. He could have wept. 

He was about to plunge again into speech, but Mr. 
Snow raised liis head. 

"Just a moment, Henry I I don't know that I un- 
derstand you. Do you feel that you haven't been paid 
enough?" 

''I didn't thay— " 

"Wait a moment. As I recall it, Widdicombe un- 
dertook to employ you as director out of what we 
paid him." 

"Yeth, he—" 

"And you say he's paid you fifteen dollars a week?" 

"Yeth, for five weekth— " 

"That's seventy-five dollars. I think we agreed to 
pay Widdicombe a percentage of the gross receipts." 
Mr. Snow paused. The natural next thing would be 
to suggest tiiat Henry go to Spalding, treasurer of the 
Hospital Board. But the picture of the woebegone 
youth sitting on the edge of his chair and talking 
wildly, with evidently deep feeling, through a curious 
opening among his upper teeth brought William B. 
Snow to a second thought. His eyelids twitched down 
and up, once. He fastened his own strong teeth into 
his perfecto; and then, talking around it, remarked: 

"I'll look into the matter, Henry." 

With which he rose. 
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Henry rose, too, with a nervous spring. He grinne'd 
in sheer excitement. William B. Snow was on his 
side, was going to look into the matter. The further 
fact that this same William B. Snow was heading him 
toward the door and showing him out as rapidly as 
possible had no effect on him. He was trembling on 
the border of happiness. 

From the steps he said : 

"Thyall I call aroimd to-morrow?" 

"Oh" — Mr. Snow's brows came together for an in- 
stant — "look me up in a few days." 

And as he turned back from the screen door the 
big man reflected, "The kid'U be living on the front 
steps now. I doubt if we can do anything. Still . . ." 

After dinner, while settling down in the living-room 
to another cigar and the evening paper (Mr. Snow 
always played whist on the train) he smiled. 

Mrs. Snow, whose eyes were always on him, asked : 

"What is it. Will?" 

"Oh — ^nothing much. I was just thinking" — ^he 
chuckled — "John MacLouden's our local authority on 
lolanthe, and he's been pretty heavily snubbed for 
weeks." 

"Who's snubbed him?" 

"Our bright young director — Henry Calverly." 

"What has Henry done?" 

"Wouldn't take John's advice. Went ahead in his 
own way. John wanted to hog the stage. I think I 
see a way to let him do it for a few minutes. . . . 
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Suppose we step over there. I want to find out if 
young Widdicombe's got his money yet." 

"What money?" 

"Ten per cent, of forty-three-eighty-six-fifty. That's 
four hundred thirty-eight-sixty-five. Quite a lot for a 
boy of nineteen." 

Mrs. Snow, whose tastes were quiet, had picked up 
her "work." Now she laid it down again. 

"Do you mean that the Board is paying Ban Wid- 
dicombe more than four hundred dollars, Will?" 

"I do." 

"But why?" 

"Because he's a bright youth." 

"But what has he doner 

"As near as I can figure, he O. K.'d some vouchers, 
hired the orchestra, and put in an occasional evening 
enjoying his own importance. Out of that money, of 
course, he has to pay Henry." 

"Well, I should hope so. Henry did almost all the 
work." 

"He did that— -easily. Including most of Ban's. He 
certainly gave us a successful show. The more I think 
it over, the less reason I can figure out for giving any- 
thing to Widdicombe." 

"I wouldn't give him a cent," said Mrs. Snow. 

"We can't quite go back on our word, my dear. But 
we might give him a chance to come through volun- 
tarily. I don't see just how. Haven't got it figured 
out Thought I'd turn John loose on it. Come along." 
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Henry thought of going down to the Snows* at 
breakfast time; even walked over to Chestnut Avenue. 
But his feet lagged. He knew in his heart that he 
couldn't face Clemency. Then, too, he told himself 
that it wouldn't do to appear over-anxious. Ban Wid- 
dicombe wouldn't! The thing to do was to sit back, 
like Ban, and let things come to you. 

He decided to walk casually, with no appearance of 
haste, to the railway station and meet William B. Snow 
there, as if by chance, before the eight-twenty-nine 
came in. But here again his spirit weakened ; and he 
watched Mr. Snow step down from his buggy, chat 
with other prominent citizens, and step on the train, 
all from the advertisement-cluttered window of Mur- 
phy's cigar store across the street. Later he rented 
a fifty-ride ticket from Murphy (which took thirty 
cents from his minute balance on hand), went into 
Chicago and spent several hours in the neighborhood 
of the tall building in which were the impressive glass- 
and-mahogany offices of William B. Snow and Com- 
pany. 

He came out on the five-eight. Mr. Snow nearly 
always took that train. He took it to-day. And Henry 
stood on the rear platform, grimy with smoke and 
cinders, gripping a black rail, looking in at the door 
on Mr. Snow, Mr. Spalding, Mr. Ames and John W, 
MacLouden playing their daily match of duplicate 
whist. 
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He walked gloomily up Simpson Street, wondering 
if his fortitude was equal to the task of passing Don- 
ovan's without turning in for an ice-cream soda. It 
was not. He turned in. That it was near supper time 
concerned him not. He often — ^nearly every day, in 
fact — ^had sodas or sundaes just before dinner or 
just before supper; perhaps because he was emptiest 
then. 

On the threshold of the most popular drug store h^ 
faltered. 

Standing at the fountain, a rich red already glowing 
on her fair skin between the freckles, looking unusually 
pretty in a neat white frock, new stiff satin hair rib- 
bon, and the identical sailor hat that had appeared 
in the picture on Ban's desk, was Martha. 

There was color in Henry's face, too. He won- 
dered if he could back out, and decided that he couldn't. 
The simple expedient of passing her with a bow and 
buying something across the store did not occur to 
him. He advanced to the fountain* 

"Oh," said Martha— "heUo!" 

"Hello!" was Henry's reply. Then— "What you 
having?" 

"Chocolate with vanilla ice-cream." 

"Gimme a frothted chocolate with ekthtra itfae- 
cream," said Henry bravely, addressing the white-clad 
youth behind the marble slab. 

He fdt Martha's blue eyes on him; and his color 
deepened. He hated himself. But even more violent 
was his hatred of Ban Widdicombe. 
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The white-clad one set the brimming glasses before 
them and went to the rear of the store. 

Martha bent over her glass, touched the straw that 
rose above it with her lips, hesitated, then said in a low 
voice : 

"Henry, what makes you talk like that? What's 
the matter?" 

"Lotht a tooth." He was grim. 

''Oh— I'm sorry!" 

She meant it. Even her ears were red now. And 
she was dipping hastily through the brown bubbles for 
the ice-cream that floated just beneath. 

A faint — oh, very faint ! — warmth came into being 
in that region in Henry's slimly athletic yoimg person 
where he supposed his heart to be. Guilt stirred there, 
too. 

He thought of Ban — that imposing desk of his, and 
Martha's picture, with that cold-blooded "Back at 
Five" scribbled on it for all to read. Then it seemed 
to him that one of life's mystifying currents caught 
him and swept him gently down an unknown stream. 
He leaned toward Martha. A throbbing set up in his 
temples. 

"Doing an)rthing thpethial thith evening?" he whis- 
pered. 

She studied her soda; ate some of it. She seemed 
very serious. 

"Oh,. of courthe," he muttered with a touch of petu- 
lance, "it don't make any differenthe !" 
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"I was just thinking," she said softly. "I did have 
a sort of engagement to go riding, but — " 

"Oh, ifth all right! Don't let me interfere!" 

" — But I don't think I want to keep it very much." 

''Well—" 

"I don't know what to say, exactly. He might 
think ... I s'pose we could take a little walk, or 
something. . . ." 

They did take a walk — along the bluff by the lake 
shore, where Henry had walked with other girls in 
a remote period when he had been some one else. The 
event brought an unexpected little thrill. For one 
thing, Martha's sympathy, her rather gentle friendli- 
ness, was most useful just now. He needed it. For 
another thing, it was pleasing to think of Ban sitting 
glumly in his room, or shooting pool at the Country 
Club, while another (that other being Henry Calverly, 
3rd) strolled with his girl by the light of a young 
moon. Everything considered, it was so successful 
that Henry, from moment to moment, thawed. 

"I think it was splendid" — ^they were standing near 
the lighthouse, gazing at the still dim lake; she spoke 
with some timidity — "tlie way you made the opera go. 
Lots of people have talked about it. I've got more 
trade-lasts — ^you can't imagine !" 

Henry's face became a tragic mask. The opera 
meant Ernestine, who had sung and danced away with 
his heart. He nearly forgot that Martha had .been in 
it, too. 
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"You don't know how little I care," said he. 

"Oh, but you must care. It isn't right to be blase, 
Henry." 

"I'm not blather 

"Then — ^when you've done such a wonderful thing, 
and everybody — ** 

He threw out his arms. "Oh, Martha — ^you don't 
know!" 

"Well, maybe I do. Of course I — ^well, I noticed 
some things 1" 

He looked at her now. The faint warmth within 
him glowed and spread a very little as he felt the sjrm- 
pathy in her face. 

"Martha," he said fiercely, "I wonder if you ever 
thaw anything like thith — ^anything ath thad ath thith. 
My — ^my heart ith broken." 

"Oh, Henry, no— not really 1" 

"Yeth, it'th broken. It'th like being dead. I don't 
care about anything. I'm all dead"— he touched his 
breast — "here. I don't want to live." 

"But it isn't right to feel that way." 

"I don't care." 

"When we can give pleasure to others, it's our duty 



"I don't care about duty!" 
"I don't think you ought to talk like that." 
"Can't help it. It'th the way I feel." 
There was a long silence. Then, soberly, wistfully 
even, in a hushed voice, she asked : 
"Were you — ^were you really in love with her?" 
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"Oh, Martha!" 

"I — I thought she was pretty. And she seemed rfeal 
nice. Did she — " 

Martha nearly broke down here; but went on, in a 
moment : 

" — Do you think she — she cared for you?" 

Martha became aware now of a flushed, staring 
youth with rumpled hair and wild eyes, rather alarm- 
ing eyes, who clenched and unclenched his hands with 
a nervous intensity that added to the effect of the star- 
ing eyes. 

"Fm going to tell you 1" he was announcing. "Gotta 
tell thomebody. Nobody knowth. It'th— it'th fierthe I 
Thyee loved me, too. It wath love at firtht thight. We 
were going to be married." 

"Oh, Henry 1" 

"Yeth, we were! Latht Thunday— at Thaint Joe." 

"You weren't going to elope?" 

"Yeth I And then her molJier found out or thome- 
thing, and took her away. Oh, Martha, you don't 
know how I feel ! It'th awful 1" 

He sank to the grass and plunged his face into his 
hands. 

She considered him. After a moment she seated 
herself beside him, taking care not to sit on her skirt. 

"I wonder if she did love you," mused Martha. 

"Don't I I can't thtand it !" he moaned without lift- 
ing his head. 

"But she let her mother take her away." 

He was beyond words now. He let her talk. 
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"rm wondering another thing," she remarked, dig- 
ging at the sod with a forefinger. "I don't want you 
to get mad at me, Henry, I just hate to see you feel 
so bad. I do, really ! But I think we all ought to be 
sensible about these things. And I don't think a boy 
of eighteen ought to ask a girl to marry him if he 
can't support her." 

"Who can't thupport her?" Henry's head was up 
now. 

"Well—" 

"Jutht becauthe you're going with Ban Widdicombe 
you needn't think he'th the only fellow that knowth 
how to make money. I gueth I can make all I want. 
Money cometh eathy to me." 

The sudden thought that his earthly fortune 
amoimted now to a little less than forty cents — ^and 
the nine dollars for the dentist who expected ten! — 
brought a pang. It brought also a little snort of im- 
patient disgust, followed by silence. 

But self-respect demanded a better finish than this. 
He looked at her and said, thrilled by his own mad 
courage as he uttered with dignity the words: 

"Thyee'th going abroad — ^to Italy and the Riveeria. 
Thailth the twenty-firtht of Theptember. On the C/w- 
bria. I'm going down there — " 

"You don't mean to New York, Henry — " 

"Oh, yeth! Thyee don't know it. I'm jutht go- 
ing to the pier, to thay good-by — ^with thome flowerth. 
And maybe a bathket of fruit. Tho thyee'U know I 
haven't forgotten." 
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This made an unmistakable impression. Martha 
dug and dug at the sod. When she spoke, it appeared 
to be more to herself than to him. 

'That's a nice thing to do. A girl would like that." 
Then she asked, directly, "When are you going?" 

"Oh, not for a couple o' weekth. You thee, I've 
got to have a lot of dentitht work done. It'th a nui- 
thanthe, thort of." 

He felt better after this amazing bit of self-asser- 
tion. He was surprised to find how much he liked 
Martha. She conflicted in no way with Ernestine in 
his feelings. It was another sort of thing. And she 
didn't bring up the past; their own mild little past. 
If she had, he would have argued hotly, densely, and 
then fled. 

She looked particularly nice in the moonlight, on 
her own front steps, as they said good night — so nice 
that he lingered. 

"Doing anything thpethyal to-morrow?" he asked 
carelessly. 

"Why" — she hesitated — "no, nothing much. Did 
you think you'd — ^" 

"Oh— thought I might. When I get through at the 
dentith'th." 

"I think I — I'll be here," she said, and went into the 
house. 

On the way home he whistled a little — ^*'0 promise 
me. 

His mother was awake, and called him to her room. 

"Mr. MacLouden was here," she said, as Henry 
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stood in the doorway. *'He wants you to look him 
up the first thing in the morning. And he says to 
save to-morrow evening/' 

"That old goatl" snorted Henry. 

"Henry ! I don't like to hear you speak that way !" 

"Well— why didn't he act dethent then? Butting 
in all the time — ^try to run everything — ^jutht becauthe 
he—" 

It was not in Henry's plans to indulge in sibilant 
speech within earshot of his mother. He stepped 
short. Besides, it had occurred to him that Mr. Mac- 
Louden might be in the confidence of William B. 
Snow. He rushed to his own room, dropping a mut- 
tered good night somewhere in the hall. 

In the morning he was on the MacLouden door-step 
at five minutes to eight. 

But the goat was uncommunicative if smiling. Iq 
his whispery voice, with more than a hint of a burr 
in it, he instructed Henry to be at the Country Qub 
at seven — for a little dinner. Just the members of 
the lolanthe cast, the few who could be gathered in on 
such short notice, and the members of the Opera 
Committee with their wives. 

Then Henry, who had a muscular, hideously busi- 
nesslike dentist to face at one o'clock in Rockwell 
Park, his nerves tremulous with the anguish of two 
distinct varieties of suspense, remarked: 

"By the way, Mithter MacLouden, thereth a — 
thereth a little matter I wath thpeaking of to Mithter 
Thnow— " 
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"Not a word, my lad, not a word !" cried the Scot. 
**And you will excuse me if I finish my breakfast 
and hurry for the train. I've a deal of work cut out 
for to-day." 



At twenty minutes to five that afternoon Henry 
alighted in the dingy old red station from a Chicago 
and Rockwell Park train and hurried toward the sim- 
ple "frame" residence that was occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. M. P. Caldwell and their children. The Swedish 
cook said that Martha would be down pretty soon. 

Henry sank on a chair on the front porch, fixed 
bloodshot eyes on a spot on the railing, and brought 
his tongue and what was left of his scattered faculties 
to bear on a brand-new gold and porcelain upper in- 
cisor. On the train, in the narrow mirror between 
the windows, the new tooth had looked just a little too 
white, and possibly a minute fraction of an inch too 
long. It was conspicuous, surely. He wished he could 
have another look; he even rose and faced a window 
that was backed by a conveniently dark interior; but 
at a sotmd within the house he leaped like a scared 
cat to his chair. 

After all, Martha wouldn't mind. Martha had a 
lot of sense. That was why you told her things. That, 
of course, was why he had come straight to her after 
the frightful ordeal in Rockwell Park. 

His next performance was as follows 
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He sat stiffly erect, chin up, hands on knees, and 
said: 

"She sells sea shells — she sells sea shells — she sells 
sea shells." 

He smiled wanly, and nodded. "She sells sea shells," 
he said again, softly, with feeling. 

Martha, though Henry didn't know it, had dressed 
with care. She sat in the hammock. 

"Listen, Henry," she asked at once, "what is it about 
to-night? Mrs. MacLouden was here. She said it 
was for you, of course, but she wouldn't tell a thing." 

"You can search me," said he wearily. "I didn't 
even know it was for me." 

She looked at him now, with his face instead of 
his back to the light, and gave a start. 

"Henry!" she cried. "What's the matter? You 
look sick — ^you're all white — ^and your hands are shak- 
ing! What is it?" 

"Shucks — ^nothing!" muttered Henry. 

"But I'm sorry — ^really! Was it the dentist? Was 
it as bad as that?" 

He nodded. It was a question whether he could 
stand her sympathy. He was concerned to find a 
lump rising in his throat. It had been frightful. He 
was distinctly glad now that he couldn't afford all that 
other work. 

"Oh, Henry, how dreadful ! Let me see — open your 
mouth!" 

Having at the moment no character whatever, 
Henry obeyed meekly. 
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"I think it looks nice/' she said. 

"It's too long," said he, tanable to trust his voice 
further. 

She shook her head firmly. "No, I don't think so. 
Oh, maybe a teeny little bit, but no one would ever no- 
tice it. Never in the world !" 

This was encouraging. He rallied perceptibly. Soon 
he was able to say : 

"Want me to call for you to-night? I can, easy 
as not." 

There was a pause. Her brows were knit. 

"Oh, of course, if you — " 

"Wait," said she. "I was just thinking." There 
was a touch of self-consciousness in her voice now. 
"You see — ^well. Ban sent a note. He's going, too. 
This noon, it was. I — I don't think I've answered 
it yet I—" 

"Thimder! You'd know, wouldn't you?" 

"Well, yes — ^no, I haven't. I'm sure I haven't. 
Benny could take a note to his ofiice. He said he'd 
be there at five." 

Benny was her little brother. 

"I'll write it now," said Martha. 

Henry dressed that evening in the "Tuxedo" that 
his Uncle Arthur had worn only a few times. It was 
a recent gift. He had resented it. Still, it did look 
rather well, now that he actually had it on. . He felt 
certain it would impress Martha. . Then, since they 
were giving the dinner for him — "Well," he reflected, 
"it's up to me to wear everything I've got." 
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Martha was distinctly impressed. She walked be« 
side him with pride. Henry felt this, and the feeling 
amounted to a thin veneer of self-respect 

When they turned into the Coimtry Club groimds, 
imder the big oaks and maples, the long white build- 
ing, aglow with lights, confronting them, the clicking 
of billiard balls and the chatter of voices from com- 
fortable folk falling lightly on their ears, the feeling 
grew. He was, after all, something of a person. He 
had drilled that chorus, during four long hard weeks, 
up-stairs in the ballroom. He had given, to be sure, 
more of a rare, fresh yoimg energy and enthusiasm 
than he knew, but of some of it he was aware — ^now 
that it was brought up in retrospect. Since the per- 
formances, until to-night, he had been emotionally 
empty, a spent force. But here he was again. They 
were giving a dinner for him — ^actually for him, Henry 
Calverly, 3rd. That showed he was some punkins! 
Even if his cash assets now stood, as they unmistak- 
ably did, at eight cents. 

Some one touched the piano then, up in the ballroom 
— ^it sounded like the practised hand of Mrs. Arthur 
V. Henderson — she had been accompanist at the re- 
hearsals — ^yes, surely, for it was the Sentry's Song 
from Act Two. As Henry and Martha stepped up 
on the veranda, the sonorous voice of Harry B. Hem- 
per boomed out (so he was here, too!) : 

"When in that House M. P.'s divide. 
If they've a brain and a cerebellum, too, 

They've got to leave that brain outside, 
And vote just as their leaders tell *em to." 
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The old song brought a reminiscent thrill. 

Martha went to the cloakroom. Henry hung up his 
hat and stepped back to the doorway. 

A young man was rushing up the walk. He sprang 
up on the veranda, observed Henry, and hesitated. 
It was Ban Widdicombe. 

Ban's sharp eyes were on him now. Henry thought 
he looked remarkably cross about something. He 
ventured the remark: 

"Oh, cheer up, Ban 1" 

"Oh, shut up 1" was the response. 

"Tut!" said Henry. 

"Haven't seen Martha, have you?" 

"Sure. I brought her." 

"Well, I like thatl" said Ban. "I like thatr 

"What's the use o' getting mad? She wrote you 
a note." 

"Note nothing!" 

"She did, too. Sent Benny with it I saw him 
start." 

Ban stared a moment, then rushed past Henry into 
the club. 

They sat in a screened-off section of the dining- and 
tea-room. William B. Snow presided. Mrs. Mac- 
Louden sat at his right, next to her husband. Henry 
was placed at the foot of the oval table, c^posite Mr. 
Snow. The Spaldings were there, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ames; Mr. and Mrs. Hemper; David Mansfield, of 
the Music School, who had been the Strephon; the 
immense Mrs. G. B. Williams ; Abel C. Diehlman, the 
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architect, who had made a hit as the Lord Chancellor, 
and his pretty, haughty third wife; and others-^-o£ the 
Opera Committee, the Stage and Decoration Commit- 
tees and the Hospital Board. 

Even without cocktails and wine (in deference to 
the youth of some of those present, as well as to local 
sentiment, these were omitted) the dinner progressed 
gaily. Excepting, apparently, for Bancroft Widdi- 
combe. He looked curiously unhappy. And Henry's 
spirits rose higher and higher. 

A piano was pushed in. They sang, between 
courses, bits of the opera. After the ice-cream and 
coflFee Henry was made to sing When Britain Really 
Ruled. The applause was violent It came from all 
save Ban. 

Then William B. Snow made a few remarks and 
introduced the man who alone of all his acquaintances 
had had the privilege of living in London during that 
remarkable decade when a Gilbert and Sullivan first 
night was a regular event each season; who, more, 
had had the pleasure of meeting the incomparable W. 
S. Gilbert on one of these occasions and clasping his 
hand and talking with him, and who, with his feeling 
for the true Gilbert and Sullivan tradition, had been 
so peculiarly fitted to counsel and aid their young di- 
rector, and whose efforts in assembling the really nota- 
ble cast had been untiring — his fellow townsman, John 
W. MacLouden ! 

Henry, in his elation, missed much of this and all 
of that part of MacLouden's speech that preceded his 
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abrupt climax. He was busy writing a note on his 
place card, folding it up, and casually, artlessly, shoot- 
ing it to Martha. Consequently he was not prepared 
for that climax. It fell almost imheeded on his ears. 
Then abruptly he sat up straight, and his face went 
white — ^just when they all turned to him. 

He caught phrases — ^phrases that he could neither 
grasp nor believe : 

"No one has been in a better position than myself 
to appreciate the work of this brilliant boy — for he 
is little more than that . . . individuals on the 
Committee have felt, with myself, that such work de- 
serves a more fitting recompense . . • Mr. Snow's 
original suggestion . . • the generous cooperation 
of our business manager, Mr. Widdicombe, who 
was quick to feel that in the division of the modest 
payment, as originally planned, no one foresaw the 
unflagging energy, spirit and taste of our yoimg . . ." 

They were bewildering, these phrases. And every- 
body was looking at him; smiling, clapping, saying 
things. 

Then Mr. MacLouden drew from his waistcoat 
pocket a leather purse with a gold dasp, leaned for- 
ward and tossed it the length of the table. 

Henry caught it. It was heavy. It struck his palm 
with a solid chinking sound. 

There were cheers now. And voices cried: 

"Open it r 

With trembling hands he obeyed; and cotmted out 
on the table ten twenty-dollar gold pieces. 
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And now they were demanding a speech. He had 
to get up. But his face worked; his knees trembled; 
he sank down again. 



6 



' The MacLoudens, the Snows, the Ameses and the 
Spaldings stood in the hall awaiting their carriages 
and talking to Ban Widdicombe. Ban's manner was 
stiflf, and his color off a little. 

Henry and Martha came toward the door. Th^ 
were potmced upon, talked to, made much of again; 
or Henry was. 

"Nice children,*' whispered Mrs. Spalding to Mrs. 
Ames, who, for some reason of her own, nodded in 
a rather non-committal way. 

"Well, Henry," said Mr. MacLouden, laying a mot- 
tled red hand on the shoulder of that youth — ^"and 
now tell us what you're going to do next." 

On any ordinary occasion Henry would have winced 
under that hand. He might even have dodged away. 
But now he was unaware. 

He replied with an easy offhandedness that seemed 
to himself neatly suited to the occasion. It was so, 
he thought, that the yoimg Vanderbilt or Ward Mc- 
Allister might have answered so patronizing a question 
in the presence of a beaten enemy — ^with dignity, al- 
most with hauteur, yet with that supreme ease of 
manner. 
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"Oh," he said, "I've got to run down to New York 
— as soon as my dentist will let me." 

And then, with the pleasantly pretty Martha at his 
side, he walked away — from these old folks, from Ban, 
from his triumph. 

It may have been that Mr. Snow had this moment 
in mind when, in their carriage, he remarked to Mrs. 
Snow: 

"And yet, the kid has a queer sort of promise." 



NINTH EPISODE 

Lf L' OL' new YORK 



THE extra- fare, eighteen-hour Chicago-New York 
train rolled swiftly, smoothly, luxuriously across 
Northern Indiana. The half-a-himdred brokers, sales 
managers, promoters and theatrical speculators, the 
three or four calmly superior ladies (all but one, ap- 
parently, married to fat men in the club smoking-car 
up ahead), had settled down to make the best of the 
familiar overnight journey. 

The only person on the train who appeared in any 
degree tmsettled was the youth of eighteen who sat 
huddled in the rear seat of the observation car, cheek 
on clenched fist, brown hair straggling down over a 
good forehead, sensitive mouth moving a little from 
time to time with his thoughts, pleasant gray eyes 
gazing out through spectacles at the continuously 
dwindling track. A magazine lay open but unread in 
his lap ; not for two consecutive minutes could he have 
kept his mind on a printed page. Up ahead, in the 
club car, was a haughty barber whom he planned to 
employ in the morning. Between the barber's chair 
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and the baggage section was a bathroom which he had 
already engaged for ten o'clock this evening. In one 
of the sleepers he had observed a colored maid mani- 
curing the nails of one of the fat men. He had heard 
of this practise, but had never before seen it in opera- 
tion, and he had told the girl, with stiffness meant to 
appear like casual indifference, that he should want 
his own nails done in the evening — ^at nine. . . . 
The excitement of it all bordered on the unbearable. 
For he, who had never before been inside a vestibuled 
train, was now riding on the most exclusive and ex- 
pensive vestibuled train in the world. He who had 
never been east of Benton Harbor, Michigan, was now 
gliding with amazing ease toward the city of his mid- 
dle-western dreams. He thought of it now as "liT oV 
N'York." It was often mentioned in those terms in 
the gay, noisy, emotionally exciting extravaganzas that 
came occasionally from the great glittering city to the 
smoke-gray theatrical district of Chicago. 

Two or three seats back, across the car, sat a middle- 
aged fat man with a red face and puffy eyelids who 
was unquestionably studying the market quotations 
that were so generously supplied by the railway com- 
pany. Him the youth regarded at frequent intervals, 
peeping shyly aroimd his fist "He's a millionaire!" 
ran the youth's thoughts. "I suppose he lives at New- 
port." 

The millionaire produced a case of leather with a 
gold monogram, drew from it a long cigar in a red 
and gold band, chewed the cigar for a time, found a 
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match box in one of his pockets, looked rather puffily 
and impatiently about the compartment, rose, and 
moved heavily out toward the dub car at the other 
end of the train. 

An important fact about the millionaire was that he 
had his gloves on, kept them on. Unquestionably it 
was the thing to do. The youth decided to get his — 
new tan ones, that he had bought in the morning of 
the most expensive haberdasher in Chicago. Those 
of the millionaire were gray and soft The youth 
wished he had got soft gray ones. 

However, whatever, it must at least be gloves. He 
dropped his magazine on the chair, got up and hiuried 
toward his own berth, two cars ahead. 

From the observation compartment, which occupied 
only the rear half of the car, to the front vestibule^ 
extended a narrow passage. 

Before he reached the end of this passage a young- 
ish woman appeared from one of the doorways that 
lined it. 

She looked at him with a calm steadiness of gaze 
that was disconcerting, said "I beg your pardon!" and 
stepj>ed back to let him pass. He colored perceptibly 
as he hurried by. 

He dropped into his own section, found his gloves, 
glanced about to make sure he was not observed, and 
put them on. He moved as if to rise, but hesitated 
on the edge of the seat and stared out the window. 

She was, with perhaps one exception, the most beau- 
tiful person he had ever seen. She was probably an 
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heiress. Or possibly even an actress I "Probably fa- 
mous, too/' ran his thoughts. "Mostly famous people 
ride on this train." 

Perhaps she was Lillian Russell I He had never seen 
that famously beautiful singer. He had seen pictures. 
It was hard to tell. The color of her hair, for in- 
stance. This yoimg woman's hair was a wonderful 
yellow. And the eyes — ^the pictures gave no clew of 
their color, either. The eyes of this young lady were 
an extraordinary light brown — ^not golden brown like 
Ernestine Lambert's, nor honest blue like Martha Cald- 
well's — ^but almost green— cool yet brilliant eyes. He 
would not have thought, until this moment, that such 
eyes could impress him; but they had impressed him. 
They hinted at sophistication. It was conceivable that 
they might glitter, and fascinate. They seemed cu- 
riously in keeping with this luxurious train and with 
the wonderful city toward which it was so swiftly, 
surely, smoothly speeding. 

He wondered if she would notice that he had just 
put his gloves on. 

She was sitting in one of the two rear chairs, gaz- 
ing, much as he had lately been gazing, out the rear 
window. Except for herself and himself, the long 
compartment was empty. 

He moved slowly toward her, steadying himself 
against the chairs, delaying, then covering his delay 
by bending and peering out a window as if the land- 
scape interested him. 

Symptoms of a considerable inner disorder intruded 
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themselves on his confused thoughts. His mouth was 
dry, and seemed full of tongue. His skin felt hot; 
he knew he was flushing. And his pulse was beating 
like mad. 

He btunped against her chair, and mumbled an apcd- 
ogy. What would she think? 

She raised her head and looked at him. Before that 
' calmly steady gaze he lowered his own and stood, 
swaying, until a lurch of the train sent him into his 
own chair. 

Now he saw that she had a telegraph blank on a 
magazine in her lap, and was chewing a pencil over 
it. She was no longer looking at him. 

He was sitting on his own magazine. He hitched 
forward and secured it ; turned the pages rapidly. It 
ought to explain his coming. But as an excuse it 
seemed inadequate. He couldn't even be certain that 
she saw it. 

He sank back in the chair, too frightened to stay, 
too frightened to go. Beads of sweat appeared on his 
temples. He set his mouth in a desperate effort at 
firmness. Finally he drew out his watch — a fat Wa- 
terbury. Because it was a fat Waterbury he concealed 
it in his hand. On the crystal near the lower edge 
— ^about over the VII — ^was a small transparency of 
a girl's face transferred from a photographic negative. 

It was a delicate face, nearly oval, with large eyes, 
a smile that bordered on the wistful, framed in a fluffy 
mass of fine hair. He dropped his cheek on his hand 
and gazed at it 
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There was a rustle across the aisle. Among the 
odors of the train he caught a faint whiff of lilac 
The lady had turned — ^he knew it without looking. 
He could feel her eyes on him. 

He slipped the watch back into its pocket 
He raised his eyes. She tuas looking at him. 



No one had ever looked at him in just that way. 
She was hardly smiling, yet her expression seemed 
friendly. The quality in her that at once disarmed 
him and restored his always capricious self-respect was 
her naturalness. As if they had been riding together 
and chatting for a long time. 

"Do you suppose I could get this telegram sent at 
the next stop ?" she asked. He thought her voice very 
melodious. It was more than ever likely that she 
was — 

"I should think there'd be time/' said a voice that 
must have been his. "They have to change engines." 

He knew every detail of the trip that could be 
gleaned from time tables and descriptive booklets— 
the precise weight of the locomotive in tons and odd 
pounds, munber of shovelfuls of coal thrown in by the 
fireman of each division, at what stops a dining-car 
was attached or detached, munber of rails and tele- 
graph poles to the mile, size of the train crew, method 
of heating the running water in the washrooms, and 
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maximum speed on the level runs necessary to main- 
tain the average of nearly fifty miles an hour. 

"I wonder — " she seemed hopeless about it. 

His chest expanded. 

"I — ^I'll send it !" said he eagerly, almost explosively. 

*'0h, zvill you?" she murmured. 

When the train slowed down for its first division 
stop the youth was on the steps just behind the porter. 
He had attempted to step down ahead of the porter, 
but had been courteously restrained. He knew a way 
to step off a moving train backward without falling. 
He had planned doing it, even though the lady, from 
her seat, couldn't possibly see. 

The telegram raised a rather puzzling problem. 
Though she handed it to him without so much as fold- 
ing it, he had scrupulously avoided reading it. But 
the telegraph clerk f otmd difficulty in making out cer- 
tain words. The youth's impulse was to refer the 
matter back to the lady, but there wasn't time. So 
finally, with deep misgivings, he puzzled it out. 

It was addressed to a man in Chicago, and read : 

"Had wonderful time don't forget look me up New 
York same address. Lillian." 

His excitement, as he swung aboard the moving 
train (thereby outwitting a hovering, hurried porter) 
was all but unbearable. That name . . . 

It was a deeply respectful, even awestruck youth 
that quietly resumed his seat. 
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The lady smiled now. And never had he beheld such 
dazzling beauty. 

"Got it off, did you?" she said. 

"Oh — oh, yes I" replied the youth in a huskily un- 
certain voice. 

"How much was it?" 

"Oh— why— oh, thafs all right !" He said it again. 
'Thafs all right!" 

"Well"— she laughed a little— "thank you." 

"Oh, don't mention it!" 

He knew, next, that she was quietly looking him 
over, and he sat up straight and struggled to control 
the twitching tendency to break out into a very nearly 
uncontrollable grin. 

"Going to New York?" 

"Oh, yes!" said he. 

"Are you a college — er — ^man ?" 

"Oh, no! Just running down to New York on a 
little private matter." 

"Oh," said she. Then, 'T)o you do this often?" 

"No— not very. Well, it's my first trip East. I 
live in Chicago — ^that is, near .Chicago, in Sunbury. 
Know anybody there?" 

Smiling lazily, she shook her head. 

"I've been in Chicago a good deal, of course," said 
he, as if that slow shake of her beautiful head put 
him somehow on the defensive. "And they've had 
my name in the papers a good deal." 

"Oh — ^have they? And what is your name?" 

"Henry Calverly, third." 
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He looked at her with some anxiety now; an anxi- 
ety that shaded off into depression as he observed the 
evident blank unrecognition on the lady's face. 

"Why do they put your name in the papers?" she 
asked. He felt no ill hirnior in her smile. 

"Oh, well — ^you see, I've been sorta prominent. I 
don't mean that exactly — ^yes I do, too! Fve been 
kinda successful putting on amateur shows — operas. 
They just did lolanthe in my town, and I had charge 
of the rehearsals." 

"Did you drill the chorus and everything?" 

"Oh, yes!" 

"Well! Aren't you pretty young for that?" 

"Yes, I s'pose so." 

"Was it a large chorus?" 

"More'n fifty. Some big soloists, too. Henry Har- 
per Hispeth was the Ix)rd ToloUer. You know — ^Mc- 
Call Opera Company." 

"Why, yes, I've heard him, of course." 

"And some other big ones, besides him. They took 
in more'n forty-three htmdred dollars in four nights." 

"And you were director of all that?" 

"Oh, yes I" 

She was leaning toward the aisle now, her head back, 
her chair swung part way arotmd so that she could 
see him. He was leaning toward her. In their voices 
was the easy quality of old acquaintance. 

''What are you, anyway," she asked — ^"a genius?" 

His color, which had been nearly normal for quite 
a while, rose again. 
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"Oh, no, not that exactly — Mrs. Arthur V. Hen- 
derson, she was the accompanist at rehearsals, she said 
. . . Tell you what I think. You don't have to 
be a genius. It's nerve." 

"You could start with nerve — start anything — tmt 
I don't believe you could finish." 

He considered this. "Perhaps that's so," he said. 
"I finished fine. Look here — " And thrusting thiunb 
and forefinger into the change pocket of his coat he 
produced a twenty-dollar gold piece. "Looks pretty 
good, eh?" 

"It certainly does," observed the lady. 

His glance was attracted by a movement of her 
hand. On three of the four tapering fingers that were 
extended along the chair-arm were rings— diamonds 
set in circles about a larger diamond, a ruby sur- 
roimded by pearls, and a large oval packed with as- 
sorted bright stones. 

"Of course it doesn't look like much to you," said he. 

For just an instant one comer of her Cupid's bow 
mouth twisted into a half smile. 

" — ^But it sure does look good to me. Feel's good, 
too." He rubbed it between finger and thiunb. "And 
look here !" He produced two more gold pieces, and 
still more, five or six in all, and jingled them in his 
hand. 

"Don't you think you'd better be a little careful?" 
said the lady. 

"Oh, no I Not on this train. Millionaires and folks 
like that. What's a few gold pieces to them?" 
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He didn't know that the one comer of her mouth 
twisted up again for a moment. 

"You can't guess where I got 'em," said he. ''You 
know they paid me for directing the rehearsals — sev- 
enty-five dollars. And then after it was all over, the 
big men on the Hospital Board — ^it was for the Sim- 
bury Hospital that we gave the opera, a benefit — ^why, 
they got up a dinner to me — ^it was a surprise — ^and 
they gave me two hundred dollars — gceve it to me! 
Ten of these yellow boys." 

"That was nice of them," said the lady softly. "And 
so now you're going down to New York to spend it." 

"No." He sobered ; compressed his lips ; shook his 
head. "No, that isn't why. There's a special reason 
— ^a personal reason." He was meditatively silent for 
a few moments; then broke out with a quick vivacity 
that made her tiun. "You'd be astonished to see how 
I can pick up money. It just comes to me. All sorts 
of ways. Of course it may be just luck, but . . ." 

The early twilight of September settled over the 
gliding landscape. Lights twinkled from farm-houses 
and villages. Henry moved across the car and dropped 
into the seat next that of the lady. Her easy sympathy 
flattered and soothed him. Once, chuckling softly, he 
said: 

"I know who you are." 

"Oh," she murmured, smiling, "do you? And who 
ami?" 

But an uprush of awed self-consciousness overcame 
him at this point; he blushed and fell silent 
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"I've been visiting in Oiicago— my uncle," she re- 
marked. "Had a good enough time, but I hate the 
place. Smoke and grime everjnvhere. Simply ruined 
my clothes." 

"I hate it, too," he br6ke out. "Going to leave it 
for good one of these days. Get a little money ahead, 
and strike East — for good." A cloud crossed his brow. 
"I been wondering — ^how much money do you s'pose 
a fellow'd need — ^you know, to carry you along in New 
York until things begin to come your way?" 

"If it was me, I'm afraid it would have to be a good 
deal." 

"Oh, that's different, of course. But take a young 
fellow like me — I've figured that four or five him- 
dred ought to be enough. 'Tain't as if I wouldn't be 
working — doing something all the time, you know." 

The lady pursed her lips. "Money doesn't go very 
far in New York," she observed with a half sigh. 

This was not encouraging. Henry's spirits sank 
perceptibly. 

A white-clad waiter appeared before them and 
quietly announced dinner. 

Henry's spirits rose again. Then a fresh confusion 
assailed him. He glanced sidelong at the lady. 

"What is it?" she asked gently. 

"I was just wondering — ^would you — ^" 

"What were you wondering, you nice boy?" 

"We might— of course, if you — '* 

"Are you trying to ask me to dinner?" 

Henry grinned out of a red face and nodded. 
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She considered the matter, then said, '1 don't be- 
lieve it would hurt anybody." 

She walked before him through three cars into the 
diner. Each of these car lengths were miles to Henry. 
The lady moved with such easy grace ; her clothes were 
so rich in material and color and breathed out so elu- 
sive a scent of some half-forgotten lilac bush in spring; 
her hair was so yellow and so smoothly, elaborately 
arranged; her complexion so smooth, so perfect, like 
tinted ivory. Fat men looked up as she passed, and 
stared. Henry could have struck them down, one by 
one. He felt their eyes on his back. He walked stiffly, 
his teeth pressed together hard. But the lady bore the 
ordeal with calm unconcern. She was quite wonder- 
ful. 

In the diner, too, people looked. But he endured 
it, at some cost to his nervous system. 

After the fish she said : 

"Order me a bottle of ale, there's a dear. I never 
can get rest on a sleeper without something quieting." 

The colored waiter bent obsequiously over him. 
Henry was conscious of a new and alarming sort of 
thrill. 

"Bring a bottle of ale," he commanded bruskly. 

"Yes, sir. One bottle, sir?" 

The lady's eyes were on him, masks of eyes. What 
was she thinking? What had he better do? He fum- 
bled with a spoon. 

"No," he said, "two bottles." 
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"Ordinarily I can't drink this bottled stuff/' she said 
carelessly. "But you can't get draught ale on a train." 

"Oh, of course not," said Henry. 

He sipped the foamy fluid, straightened his shoul- 
ders and looked defiantly about the car. It was bitter. 
He hated it; but no one must know! 

"You don't drink much, do you?" remarked the 
lady. 

"Oh, no— not muchl" 

"Don't, then! You're better off if you leave it 
alone." 

"Oh, yes — of course." He took another sip. "But 
it's nice, once in a while. Liquor's no temptation to 
me." 

3 

After he had paid for their dinners they went back 
to the observation car and out on the platform. 
Henry, a man of the world now to his finger-tips, 
opened two of the campstools he fotmd there. They 
mentioned the beauty of the evening. They com- 
mented on the smooth speed of the train. 

He asked : "Was that telegram to your uncle in Chi- 
cago?" 

She replied: "That telegram— to my — oh, yes!" 

Then they dwelt, rather heavily, on life and its prob- 
lems and dreams. A far-away quality had crept into 
her melodious voice, as if the witchery of the fleeting, 
moon-drenched cotmtryside had touched her. 
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"Tell mc, nice boy, what you're going to be whea 
you grow up?*' 

''I don't think that's a nice way to talk," 

She laughed softly. 

"But I'll tell you. The fact is, I'm not sure. I did 
think of going into opera." 

"Comic opera?" 

"Oh, no— grand." 

"What kind of voice have you?" 

"My teacher said it was basso cantante/* 

"And what changed you?" 

"Oh — this thing in Sunbury. Directing lolanthe. 
There's quite a little money in it— directing amateurs 
— and after my success there'll be offers. I've been 
sorta undecided." 

"Has that anjrthing to do with your trip to New 
York?" 

He slowly shook his head. 

"Tell me about it. I'm terribly curious. You see, 
it wasn't fair to get me interested in you if you weren't 
going to tell me about yourself." 

He considered this. "I— I think I'll teU you." 

"Don't if you don't want to. I was only teasing." 

"I think I will. You'd understand. It isn't the 
kinda thing you could tell everybody. I'm in love." 

It seemed to take her a moment to digest this bit 
of news. She laid her hand on his arm. 

"You wouldn't think to look at me that I'd been 
through so much. I've known girls, of course, plenty 
of 'em. But this was different from the beginning. 
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Her name's Ernestine Lambert. She isn't a Sunbury 
girl. Comes from New York State. She was in the 
opera. Sang lolanthe. She's a little thing. And beau- 
tiful. So delicate. All light coloring. Wonderful 
hair. She's like a fairy. Has a lovely little singing 
voice. Dances — ^you know, does all those things just 
naturally. She has feeling. Temperament I She's 
like a gipsy. We were going to elope" — his voice 
wavered tmcertainly; he swallowed and talked on, 
breathlessly — "but her mother found out or something 
and took her away. She can paint, too — ^interesting 
things that aren't like anything anybody else in the 
world would ever think of. Like this." He fumbled 
in his pocket. "Only word I've had from her since 
she went away." 

The lady's eyes were on his face as she took the 
envelope; an extremely small one. But after a mo- 
ment she held it up to the light from the rear window. 

She saw a minute decoration — ^in water colors, ap- 
parently — in the upper left-hand comer, opposite and 
much smaller than the stamp. 

"Looka what's inside," he was saying at her shoul- 
der. "Look inside." 

She drew out the enclosure. The brief message was 
printed out in the smallest imaginable letters, the cap- 
itals illuminated in colors. 

"It's too fine," said the lady. "I can't read it." 

"It says this." Evidently he knew it by heart. 
" 'We go to New York about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Then to Italy and the Riviera.' " He pronounced 
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it "Riveeria." . . . "*If you care to write a 
good-by, address me in care of the ship, S. S. Umbria, 
White Star Line, sailing September the twenty-first. 
Es hat nicht sollen seinl* . . . That's German, 
that last. From a song. It means, 'It was not so to 
be.* You know." He sang lightly but with feeling: 

"God bless thee, Love 1 it was but idle dreaming. 
God bless thee, Love ! It was not so to be." 

The sentimental melody, so popular during the 'nine- 
ties, seemed to touch a tender chord within him. Per- 
haps it was the sound of his voice that appealed to 
him. It was the first opportunity to sing to this lady. 
Always, very early in each new acquaintance, Henry 
sang to girls. Whatever the reason, he sang the couplet 
over, softly, lingering melodiously on the upper notes. 
Then he began at the beginning — ^sang the whole song, 
two stanzas — ^leaning forward on his elbows, gazing 
mistily down the dark stretch of endlessly receding 
track, whfere lights twinkled, red, green and yellow. 

"You have a nice voice," said the lady. 

"Oh — ^but what's the use, when . . ." 

"It must be hard." 

"Oh, terribly. People don't know. They can't un- 
derstand." 

"Does she know you're coming?" 

He shook his head. 

"You didn't write or anything?" 
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"I don't know where she is. I could have written 
to her home town," 

"You don't even know her hotel in New York?" 

Again he shook his head. 

"But what are you going to do?" 

"Listen I" He turned on her now. "I'm going to 
tell you. You're not like the rest. You'd tmder- 
stand." Her hand was on his arm again. The touch 
of it pleased him, warmed his spirit. "I'm not going 
to bother her. I'm just going to let her see me. Go- 
ing to the pier with some flowers and maybe— oh, well, 
a basket of fruit. Just so she'll know there's such a 
thing as really caring. Her mother can't object to 
that. And she'll see — Ernie will — ^that if I'd take all 
that trouble just to . . ." His voice was wavering 
again. He closed his lips tightly on it; gazed at the 
lady out of shining eyes. 

"Are you tr)ring to tell me that you're taking this 
trip just to stand there and — " 

He nodded quickly. "I — I know what you'll think. 
That I'm foolish, silly, that—" 

"No, that isn't what I'm thinking." 

"Then what makes you look like that?" 

"I'm thinking that Ernie doesn't deserve you." And 
her hand, as if acting on some motive of its own with- 
out a by-your-leave to the remarkable lady, slipped 
down past his coat sleeve and gently clasped his. 

Henry sat motionless, staring out down the track. 
The experience, not uncommon among boys of his age, 
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of being moved by affection for an older woman, had 
not, so far, come to him. But here was queenly beauty 
—a woman with the world at her feet — ^and sympathy ! 
For him, Henry Calverlyl He drew in a little whis- 
tling rush of breath. Her hand pressed his, then was 
passive. He held it as he would have held an egg. 
To return the pressure was utterly beyond his fragile 
veneer of scevoir faire. He was bewildered, thrilled, 
frightened. 

He heard her voice — a voice as musical as that of 
his Ernestine. She was speaking as if in a reverie. 

"The twenty-first — diet's see, to-day was the — " 

''The nineteenth." 

"That leaves you to-morrow to yourself. What are 
you going to do, you poor boy, alone in the great city?" 

"Well, I thought I'd like to see the Navy Yard, 
and Central Park and Dead Man's Curve and — ^and 
the Bowery, and Doctor Parkhurst's church and — " 

"What you need is somebody to take care of you. I 
think you'll have to let me." 

"Oh, could you?" 

Faintly, timidly, his fingers tightened about hers. 
Then, blessing the night that hid his fiery blush, he 
dropped them. 

It must have been an hour or so later that she re- 
marked, her voice attuned to the new hush in his 
spirit : 

"And now, nice boy, I'm not going to let you sit 
up all night. I'll let you eat breakfast with me. That 
will be a good thing. I'm frightfully bad tempered 
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in the morning. I'm going to let you find me out 
Because I like you too much to spoil you. You're a 
dear, and you're going to make some sweet little girl 
very happy, or very imhappy, or something." 

She was in the doorway now. He sprang after her. 

"Careful I" she murmiured. "There are people in 
there I" 

"What time in the morning?" 

"Oh— eight-thirty." And with a last little squeeze 
of his hand she was gone. 



He stood out there on the platform for a long time, 
until he felt that his blushes and the wild impulses 
to grin unexpectedly were under reasonable controL 
Then he hurried through the observation room, where 
three millionaires eyed him sleepily, and on to his own 
section. 

His berth was made up. The sight of it — ^with its 
two small pillows, electric reading lamp, slanting 
shelves at either end, little green hammock across the 
windows, shades drawn down — added another to the 
thrills of this extraordinary evening. 

He sat on the berth; hooked the green curtains; took 
off his coat and hung it under the reading lamp; took 
off his collar and tie and held them in his lap. 

After a time he put them on again, unhooked the 
green curtains, and made his way to the smoking- 
room. 
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The curtains were all up and drawn. S(»nebody 
was snoring. He stopped here and there to look at 
a section number and wonder which of the millionaires 
occupied it. 
. The porter was in the smoking-room blacking shoes. 

Henry dropped on the leather couch and watched 
the black man work, 

"I s'pose you have to do this every night," he ven- 
tured. 

"Every night," replied the porter gruffly. 

"Lots of important people travel on this train, I 
s'pose." 

The porter rubbed and rubbed. 

"Do you s'pose it's dangerous, going so fast?" 

The porter took up a fresh shoe. 

"I timed her this afternoon — ^you know, counting 
the rails — ^and she was doing sixty-seven miles an 
hour." 

The porter sighed. 

"And I tell you, that's going!'' 

The porter lowered the shoe and lifted his eyes. 

"De maid says yo' ordered a manicuah fo' nine 
o'clock." 

Henry started. It was like a voice out of the dim 
forgotten past Could it have been to-day, late after- 
noon, but a few hours back, this matter of the mani- 
cure? 

"Oh, well," he said, "that's all right." 

"Yo' understand's yo'U pay — " 

"Oh, sure 1 Think I don't know about these things? 
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Here" — he drew out a silver dollar, and then an- 
other — "give her these 1" 

After this, for a time, he looked on in silence. He 
couldn't go on making openings for talk, not if the 
porter was determined to be rude. He wasn't wanted, 
that was plain. But he stayed on in bravado. It was 
the smoking-room. He had a perfect right to sit there. 

This point made, he got up, fidgeted by the window 
then walked up through the train to the club car. 

Here, however, they had turned down the lights 
and made up berths in the two cross seats. Two 
men were asleep there. Both were snoring. And he 
could see the white bedding projecting on the aisle. 
The porter and the barber doubtless. . . . Another 
unpleasant thought! He would have to pay for the 
bath. 

He walked the length of the train again — to the 
observation car. Somewhere, behind one or another 
curtain, lay the young woman whom the world hailed 
as most radiantly, divinely fair. He wondered, m a 
mad riot of unstrung nerves, which curtain it was. 

How soft her skin was! 

"I wonder," he thought, "does she really bathe in 
milk?" 

They had turned down the lights in the observation 
car now. The last millionaire had gone to bed. But 
he went on through and out on the platform. 

The two camp stools were folded away. A train- 
man in uniform sat moodily on the brass railing with 
his feet hooked around the supports. 
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Him Henry hailed as a brother in solitude. He 
leaned, our youth, against the door, thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and began chattily: 

"You have to sit up aU night?" 

"Sure," replied the trainman, politely enough 
(Henry felt) but with a forbidding undertone in his 
voice, "what do you s'pose I'm here for?" 

A silence, similar to the one Henry had passed 
through in the smoking-room, followed. Finally, with 
a rather mournful, "Well, guess I'll turn in," Henry 
moved back to his own section, pausing in each vesti- 
bule to flatten his nose against the glass and ponder 
on the almost unendurably exciting quality of life. 

At last he was attired in the first suit of pajamas 
he had ever possessed. He switched off the light, 
drew up the covers, and lay still. 

For a moment. He was staring awake. He raised 
himself, nervously alert, and struck his head against 
the upper berth. Which hurt. The pain passing as 
a bump swelled out on his forehead, he relighted his 
lamp, crawled cautiously out and considered ways and 
means of pushing the upper berth back into the wall. 
There were wire cables to cope with, and apparently 
hidden locks. He gave up the effort, crawled back, 
switched off the light again. 

For a time he managed to lie nearly still. He 
coimted sheep going through a break in a stone wall 
— eight hundred and fifty sheep. 

He sang (softly) When Britain ReaUy Ruled, from 
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loUmthe; pictured himself in satin small clothes stir- 
ring a large audience to applause. 

He raised himself on an elbow and sang ''When all 
night long a chap remains." 

Henry never could sing without becoming absorbed 
in the physical problem of tone production. Also it 
was interesting to try producing smooth legato 
tones while lying in his cramped position. Grand op- 
era singers had to be able, he knew, to sing in any 
position. Most of the thrilling vocal climaxes were 
uttered from death-beds. He decided to practise this. 

A voice — ^across the aisle— <:ried : 

•Tor the love o' heaven, SHUT UP 1'' 

He must have been letting the tones out a little. He 
dropped back; lay motionless. Perhaps they wouldn't 
know which berth the noise came from. 

He was thrashing about now, ten minutes later. He 
lifted the window shade. Outside a dim, calm farm 
country was slipping rather deliberately by. 

I wish it were within the scope of a humanly driven 
pen to picture the variety of conflicting and interwoven 
emotions and sensations that occupied his nerves and 
what we may call his mind. 

He was certainly thinking continuously of the beau- 
tiful lady, but always with difficulty in visualizing 
her or even in realizing that she was an actual person, 
a sudden but considerable factor in his life, dominat- 
ing, indeed, the swift current in which he had been 
caught without knowing how. There was always the 
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sense of rapid drift in an unknown direction, the thrill 
of pure excitement that confused every attempt at 
questioning himself. She might ask him to sing with 
her — ^in an opera! What was it she had said? Oh, 
yes — "You have a nice voice." She had said that I 

Equally insistent and equally unreal was the fan- 
tastic purpose which he supposed the animating force 
of his journey. He shouldn't have told the lady about 
Ernestine. He wished he could find her now and ask 
her not to tell anybody. He wondered, helplessly, what 
else he would be saying that he shouldn't 

He switched on the light, found his watch, and stud- 
ied the pretty little face on the crystal. This was the 
girl of his summer dreams, the girl who had broken 
his heart. 

He sighed. 

It would look rather bad to carry a Waterbury watch 
in New York. In Sunbury it didn't matter. They 
understood you. But in New York they judged you 
by appearances. That was right enough, too. How 
else could they possibly judge you? He might have 
to buy a watch, and a fob. He had never owned a fob. 

He hummed softly. 

A bell rang. 

He switched off his light ; held his breath. Perhaps 
they were calling the porter to put him off the train. 
Could they put him off? 

He must try to sleep. He must not be a wreck, 
breakfasting with a lady. 

Ladies were expensive. He ou^t to count his 
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money. He must save out enough to pay his hotel 
expenses at the Waldorf. And there would be the 
return ticket, berth and meals. He could take a cheaper 
train back, of course. Yes, he could do that. He 
wondered, however, if he would. 

He was conscious, now and then, of timid little men- 
tal disturbances far back behind his chaotic surface 
thoughts. They had a depressing tendency. Appar- 
ently they had to do with the lady; at least, she figured 
in each vague distiu-bance. 

His last conscious thought, as he finally dropped off 
to sleep, was: 

"You can't expect her to be like provincial people. 
Puritans! She's got temperament. She's had expe- 
rience. She's a woman of the world 1" 



Toward the middle of the forenoon Henry and the 
beautiful lady stdod at the curb outside the station. 
A porter carried their bags. About them roared the 
wonderful city. A cab rolled up. 

The lady gave her number and stepped within. 

She leaned out, however, to whisper, with a warn- 
ing glance at the driver: **Ask how much it will be." 

Henry, with an effort, brought his thoughts, which 
were racing in every direction about the streets, down 
to the matter immediately in hand. 

"How much" — ^the driver was a forbidding person; 
Henry's voice faltered — ^*'how much will it be?" 
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"Four dollars/' replied the driver. 

"How much did he say?" whispered the lady. 

"I?our dollars." 

''Oh, that's all right Sometimes they try to get 
five." 

Distress touched Henry's face. 

The porter, his arms full of bags, leaned over the 
step. A suit-case — ^Henry's — slipped out of his grasp 
and fell on the lady's foot 

She fell back, white with pain. Her lower lip trem- 
bled. 

"Oh r cried Hemy. "You're hurt r 

She crowded suddenly forward, swept Henry back 
with an elbow, glared at the porter, and let forth a 
torrent of language such as Henry had never before 
heard from the lips of a lady. It made him uncom- 
fortable. He fixed his eyes on a passing hansom cab. 
He wished she would stop. Her creamy skin was red 
and rough now. The porter was apologizing abjectly. 
On the box the driver was whistling cheerily. 

She turned to Henry; said, "Don't give the fool a 
cent — ^not one centl" 

Henry had been ready, after some painful calculat- 
ing, with a silver quarter. He managed now, while 
she was hunting feverishly for the powder puff in her 
bag, to drop the coin into the porter's curved palm. 
They rode away. The endlessly busy city swirled 
about the cab. 

Henry felt a gloved hand in hi$. Then a voice: 
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''Wasn't it dreadful of me to lose my temper like 
thatr 

"Oh, no!" cried Henry quickly. "Oh, no I Any- 
body would have !" 

"He hurt me like everything. But I shouldn't have 
lost my temper. I told you I was ugly in the mom- 
ing." 

"But you aren't! You were awfully nice at break- 
fast." 

She seemed to have no reply for this. Henry added : 

"It's your temperament. / understand it." 

She gave him a sidelong glance, then rode in silence, 
considering this. 

She lived in a yellow brick flat building far up-town. 

"We could have taken the elevated," she said, "but 
it's so noisy and crowded." 

"And there's all our bags," he added. 

He carried hers in for her, and up-stairs to a door 
in a dark hall, where one gas-jet flickered in a little 
bead of light. He wondered if the landlady put chew- 
ing gum inside the burner to shut off all but a minimum 
of gas. That was what Mrs. Wilcox did in the board- 
ing-house in which Henry lived in Sunbury. 

He sniffed a musty odor that seemed to come from 
the walls and the floor, and perhaps from kitchens. 
One of his sudden unaccountable fits of depression 
came upon him now. He stood motionless, his mouth 
drooping at the comers, his eyes downcast. 

The lady regarded him. 
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'Tm not going to ask you in now," she murmured. 

"You said you wanted to take care of me," said he 
stoutly. 

"Of course I'll take care of you." She came dose 
to him. "You may kiss me, just once." 

He hesitated; then, as if he had made up his mind 
to do it, touched her chedc with his lips. 

"You funny boy 1" she said. Then, "Aren't you go- 
ing to ask me to lunch?" 

"Oh, yes, of course ! But — ^" 

"rU meet you down-town at half-past one. Say at 
Delmonico's." 

He stared at her. His mouth fell a little open. If 
she had said, "I am the Queen, and you are to lunch 
with me at the Royal Palace," the words could have 
moved him no more deeply. 

"You can find it Ask somebody. And then you 
can tell me all about things, and where you're stop- 
ping." 

"I'll be at the Waldorf,'* said he, and moved, in a 
daze, down the stairs and out to the waiting cab. 

Rattling along under the elevated structure he said, 
aloud, in a state that was like exultation except that 
there was no joy in it, a nervous tension more extreme 
than anything he had felt yet— dread, hope, and a fas- 
cinatingly terrible sense of being cut away from all 
moorings, of drifting on a boundless tide of human 
experience : 

"I kissed her! I did— I kissed her!" 

The cab swung into a long straight avenue that was 




He touched her cheek with his lips 
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crowded, even at this hour of the forenoon, with traf- 
fic. It seemed to him that thousands of glittering car- 
riages passed, most of them with driver and footman 
in livery. Two-horse stages rumbled by at every block 
or so. He knew now that he was riding down Fifth 
Avenue. 



The cab pulled up before a wonderful structure of 
red stone. An austere person in gold-braided uniform 
opened the door and reached for his bags. 

Henry gave the cabman two two-dollar bills. 

"Well," remarked that worthy— "well, well!" 

"What is it? What's the matter?" asked Henry, 
glancing about to see if the austere person was listen- 
ing. He was not. He had crossed the walk with the 
bags and was entering the hotel. 

"Eight dollars," said the driver. 

"You said four dollars." 

"That was to go up there." 

"But you had to come back, an3rway." 

"I didn't have to bring you." 

The cabman's face was growing redder. His bleared 
eyes fired with indignation. He was undoubtedly about 
to utter loud noises. 

"Oh, well," said Heniy, "it ain't right, but—" 

"It is right. Do you think Vd make my horse — " 

"Keep quiet, can't you? I'm going to pay it." 

"Of course you're going to pay it" 
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Four one-dollar bills were added to the two two- 
dollar ones in the cabman's red and dirty hand 

"WeU," he cried, *'is that aU?" 

"Oh," said Henry miserably, glancing around again, 
•*I suppose you want a tip." He found a half-dollar 
in his pocket and meekly handed it over. 

"Oh, get out!" roared the driver. "Why, this here 
ain't even ten per cent. 1" 

Then Henry fled. He didn't turn until well within 
the great double doors of glass. 

The cabman was standing now, on his box, whip 
in hand. He was bellowing. 

"He won't dare chase me in here," thought Henry. 
"And probably there's another door where I can go 
out" 

He stood before a counter of yellow marble. There 
were great columns of the same rich stone. The chairs 
and lounges were red and gold. More of the austere 
men and boys stood alx>ut in their gold braid. The 
extremely indifferent yotmg man behind the marble 
counter was apparently the clerk. 

Henry boldly signed the register and said: 

"I want a room." 

"With a bath?" asked the young man. 

"Oh — ^why, yes! How — how much will it cost?" 

"Give you a nice quiet room in the rear for four 
dollars." 

"A day?" asked Henry. 

"Oh, yes." 

"That's with board, I—" 
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"No, just the room/' 

"How much without a bath?'* 

"Give you a pleasant room at two dollars/' 

"I— m take the room with the bath.'* 

"All right Front! Six-seventeen." 

Henry's impulse was to linger and visit, but the 
young man had turned his back, and the austere per- 
son was moving him toward a golden elevator. He 
gave this person a quarter. It seemed impossible to 
offer him less. 

He found the other exit he had hoped for and wan- 
dered out on the Avenue. 

Never, even on a Sabbath in Sunbury, had he seen 
such clothes as these New York people wore. He 
felt crude, obscure. At least, he had brought his 
gloves. It became apparent early that he couldn't ap- 
pear at Delmonico's in the old soft hat that had done 
so well in Sunbury. He paid five dollars for a new 
one. 

He bought a watch, as well; in a gold-filled case 
warranted for ten years. He would have taken a solid 
gold one, but there was an onrushing panic in his 
breast that could not be altogether ignored. And he 
had to buy a fob. 

He left his old Waterbury, telling the jeweler to 
throw it away; but first he tmscrewed the crystal and 
slipped it into his breast pocket. 

At twenty minutes past one he stood in the entrance 
lobby of the old Delmonico's, near Madison Square. 
Wanting precise information, he kept on his gloves. 
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A maitre d'hotel bowed haughtily, inquiringly. For 
the first time in his life Henry heard the French lan- 
guage spoken, casually, all about him. 

"I'm waiting for some one," he murmured toward 
the maitre d'hotel. *Tf it's all right to— to stand here." 

The lady was late. But she was beautiful. She 
came with a rustle of hidden silk and a haunting breath 
of lilacs. Her face was smooth as the finest enamel, 
her eyes humidly bright 

"She's been walking," thought Henry. "Gives her 
that fresh color." 

He was assailed by an unexpected breatblessness. 
She knew Delmonico's. The maitre d'hotel bowed 
to her. She addressed him as Henri — On-ree, with 
a curiously foreign twist to the "r." Henry softly prac- 
tised the sound as he followed her down the glittering 
restaurant, between rows of crowded tables. 

She knew just how to order. He left it to her. She 
called for cocktails — ^with French vermouth. Then 
oysters from the deep sea. Then a dainty little entree. 
Then a fascinating dish of which breast of chicken and 
fresh mushrooms appeared to be main ingredients. 
Henry had not before tasted fresh mushrooms, only 
the little rotmd ones that come in cans. Then a com- 
plicated salad. The meal ended with an ice, coffee, and 
a tiny glass of green liquor in crushed ice. 

"You'll smoke?" she murmured softly. "I envy 
you. They won't let me." 

He had heard of women smoking. He had smoked 
a little himself — ^a cigarette now and then, just to keep 
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up with certain other youths, and once a pipe. He had 
not enjoyed the pipe. How sophisticated she was! 
And how sophisticated he was becoming 1 Give him 
a few weeks and he, too, would be able to say, "On- 
r-ree," and to know when a dish should be imperiously 
sent back as too cold, or too hot, or as ill-cooked. 

"Bring me a mild cigar 1" he commanded the hover- 
ing waiter. 

'^Domestic or imported, sir?" 

"Oh— imported 1" 

He cut off the end with his dull, nicked pocket-knife, 
as he had seen men do. He lighted it, and settled back, 
with an air. He decided to buy a new knife; or per- 
haps, better, a gold or silver cigar clipper. The waiter 
laid the check, face down, at his elbow. 

He eyed that check. It stirred him, shocked him 
slightly. He had forgotten that such things were. 
His thoughts darted back, rather painfully, over the 
long meal, considering this item and that, estimating 
their probable cost The total would be high; might 
as well make up his mind to that. He glanced up and 
about, at the glittering table ware and the gilded ceil- 
ing, the priceless wood paneling and the carvings and 
tapestries. Even Henry felt the richness of it. "Some- 
body's gotta pay for it/' he mused. The bill would 
be several dollars. 

He decided to ignore it for a while ; smoke comfort- 
ably on, and chat, as he saw men doing at other tables. 

The lady leaned both elbows on the table; bent her 
brilliant eyes on him. 
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''Are you fond of the theater?" she asked softly. 
"Oh, yes, you must be, if you've been directing; plays." 

He admitted that he was. 

"There are several good plays in town. We might 
take one in t6-night, if you're not busy." 

Henry's eyelids fluttered; his thoughts darted this 
way and that for a panicky moment 

"Sure," he said doubtfully, "we could do that" 

He was becoming aware of a wholly physical dis- 
comfort that stirred sharp misgivings. A sweat was 
breaking out on his temples. He held the cigar before 
his swimming eyes and regarded it with desperate 
thoughts. He glanced hesitantly about the room. He 
felt cold, even shivered a little. 

What if he should give way to this weakness, make 
a hideous scene in this glittering palace? He laid down 
the cigar, looked again at the lady, oxnpressed his 
lips. Life, the life, had utterly lost its savor. He was 
miserable. She spoke; he found himself unaUe to an- 
swer. 

A uniformed page came toward them between the 
crowded tables, csdling softly — ^"Mrs. Jones! Mrs. 
Lillian Jones I" 

The lady heard; beckoned. "I'm Mrs. J(Mies/' she 
said. 

"Telephone, please I" said the boy. 

She excused herself; glided away. 

Henry's blank eyes stared out of a wan face. 

Mrs. Jones ! Mrs. Lillian Jones ! Mrs. t 

He pushed back his chair. 
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He looked again miserably at the cigar. 

He rose. He didn't know where to go, but go some- 
where he must, at once. 

He caught sight of the check lying there. They 
might thidc he was trying to get out without paying. 
He snatched it up, crumpled it in his hand, stumble 
out toward the door. 

Bareheaded he plunged past idly curious door flunk- 
ies^-out to the sidewalk, around into the side street. 
And there it must be recorded, Henry Calverly, 3rd, 
was unmistakably, violently ill. 

A little later, white of face, he slipped back into 
the beautiful building. . It seemed as if the world was 
looking on, millions, hundreds of millions, of eyes, 
cruel eyes, observing him. 

He mumbled apologetically to the maitre d'hotel, 
straightening out the waiter's check and studying it 
with eyes that were hard to bring to a focus. 

"Want to pay this," he was saying, with a sense of 
inner stupefaction. Then he stared at it. The amount 
was $9.65. "Must be some mistake." 

"What's that?" asked the maitre d'hotd, without 
perceptible sympathy. 

"Nothing. I'll pay it." He was fumbling in his 
pockets. A ten-dollar bill appeared, and a few smaller 
ones. He added a one. "Just give that to the waiter, 
will you?" 

The maitre d'hotd smiled condescendingly. 

Henry found his hat check and surrendered it, with 
a silver quarter, to one of the flunkies. 
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He edged out to the street and moved swiftly along 
by the building; turned into the side street; was con- 
fronted with the scene of his disaster; turned back and 
fled incontinently up Broadway. 



Late that evening a pale youth with an expression 
between sadness and fright in his eyes walked back 
and forth for an hour before an office of a great tele- 
graph company on Broadway. Sometimes he stood 
on the curb, watching the cabs and street-cars go by. 
The night life of the great city surged about him. At 
the hawkers that accosted him he shook a listless head. 
From the girls that eyed him with a disturbing sort 
of smJle he turned forlornly away. His hand, in a 
pocket, gripped tightly the money there — ^two small 
bills and some silver. 

Once he went to a flower shop that had some orchids 
in the window and, with a far-away look, asked the 
prices. Once he stepped into a prettily decorated fruit 
store and asked about steamer baskets. In each place 
he ended by remarking listlessly, "I won't take any- 
thing now. I was just looking around." 

He was back by the telegraph office when he became 
aware that the policeman on the comer was eying 
him. At once, in a flutter, he entered the office and 
sent the following message, day rate, to his mother in 
Stmbury, Illinois: 

"Please send fifty dollars by telegraph at once." 
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He resisted an impulse to add, "Lost my money." 
God knew that the explanations would be difficult; but 
he had never been much given to lying. 

"What address?" asked the derk. "Where is it to 
be sent?" 

Henry's eyelids fluttered. He couldn't say the Wal- 
dorf. That, he knew, could never be explained. In 
fact, it was now clear to him that he couldn't face 
that hotel himself imtil he had money in his pocket. 
It was all right, of course; they wouldn't be likely 
to ask him for money right away; but he couldn't con- 
ceivably go there. Why, the lady knew he was stop- 
ping there! But it wasn't exactly that. It was the 
gold braid and the yellow marble columns and that 
clerk. No, he couldn't face the hotel ; and he couldn't 
mention it to his mother. 

"Why can't it be sent here?'* he asked. 

"All right. Call around in the morning." 

Later still, toward midnight, he dropped on a bench 
in Madison Square. It was divided at short intervals 
by cross arms of iron; perhaps to keep you from lying 
down. Other persons were there, scattered about on 
the many benches; depressing men that looked like 
tramps, and women that were more depressing still. 
He saw the rosy dawn come, behind the brown spire 
of Doctor Parkhurst's church. There was no Metro- 
politan tower then, no high buildings. 

He had coffee and an egg in a white-tiled, all-night 
restaurant in Twenty-third Street At eight-fifteen he 
appeared at the telegraph office. He appeared there 
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also at nine, nine- forty, and two. This last gap marked 
a period of discouragement, during which he rashly 
spent ten cents for a ride to the Battery and back. 
There he wandered into the Aquarium and saw a fish 
that resembled, grotesquely, like a caricature, the face 
of Ban Widdicombe. There were others that outrage- 
ously resembled Qemency Snow, Elberforce Jenkins, 
John W. MacLouden and Janet Bulger, of Borea, Illi- 
nois. 

The latter part of this interval was to be accounted 
for by his appearance at the pier from which the good 
ship Uffibria sailed at one. 

He made his way the length of the huge covered 
structure, between trucks, cabs and piles of freight, 
to the first cabin gangway. In his hands were no 
flowers, no fruit. He saw Ernestine, prettily dressed, 
very small and vivacious, standing on the deck. Her 
mother was at her elbow, and a man who must have 
been her father. Four young men crowded about her, 
eagerly talking. All were older than Henry, all well 
dressed, all marked by an easy assurance. Her arms 
were full of flowers. 

So this was the girl he had almost eloped with, the 
girl who had touched and torn his heart, the girl he 
had traveled a thousand miles to see in a moment of 
dignified parting. 

He thought she looked his way, and dodged behind 
a pile of boxes. For an instant, then, he wavered. 
He considered, heart in throat, dashing up the gang- 
way, gripping her hand 
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Again he wavered. There had been no chance to 
brush his hair. His clothes had unmistakably been 
slept in. His eyes felt bloodshot. Then men came 
to remove the boxes that were providing him cover. 
He fled. 

But he lingered in the street outside the pier. The 
great black bow of the ship towered thirty or forty 
feet above him. He could see huge hausers and chains 
and the yellow foremast with its enclosed crow's nest 
and the white cabin structure surmounted by wheel- 
house and canvas-railed bridge and buff ventilators and 
f imnels that poured out smoke. 

He stood there until the ship backed deliberately out, 
and the tugs nosed it around until the bow pointed 
down-stream, and with flags waving and whistles 
sounding and passengers crowding the rails it slipped 
deliberately out of sight behind the bulk of the next 
pier. 

Then, and not before, he got out of his pocket some 
pieces of broken glass, on one or two of which were 
discernible parts of a transparency, a face. He 
dropped these in the street. It was necessary to turn 
his pocket inside out to free it of clinging bits of glass. 

At the telegraph office the derk met him with a grin. 

'^ou get some of it,'' he said* and counted out 
twenty-five dollars. 

With halting steps Henry approached the great ho- 
tel of red stone without and marble columns and gilt 
^irithin. He got up to his room. From the bags that 
had not yet been opened he drew a ahirt» a eollar, a 
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handkerchief and a toothbrush. Ten minutes later, a 
white- faced youth, he approached the cashier's window 
and huskily asked for his bill. 

A gold-braided young man had pounced on the bags. 
Henry, silent, set of face, took them away from him 
and set out on foot for the railway station. 

Here, after hesitating inquiries, he made the dis- 
covery that it is possible to travel second-class in Amer- 
ica, though not on eighteen-hour, extra-fare trains. 
He was two nights on the road, with a wait at Buffalo, 
traveling in smoking cars and subsisting on apples, 
bananas, train sandwiches and an occasional glass of 
chalky milk. It was nearly noon when he found him- 
self again breathing the smoke-laden air of Chicago. 
He walked all the way across the city to the red brick 
station from which yellow trains ran to and beyond 
Simbury. 

Here his heart failed him. He looked down at his 
baggy, wrinkled suit, and wondered sadly if any num- 
ber of seventy-five-cent pressings could restore the 
shape. And if a hundred gallons of gasoline could 
sponge out the smell of bad tobacco that was even in 
his hair tmder his hat, that cltmg to the skin of his 
hands and face! Even here, in the great, roaring 
train shed, with its escaping gases and its thousand 
greasy odors, he could smell that bad tobacco. He 
couldn't go home. Not this way. At least, not yet. 
He must think up explanations. About the money, too. 
For two days he had been putting off that thought I 

It was awful I He pressed a smudgy hand against 
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an equally smudgy face; then felt in his pocket. A 
few silver coins met his touch. 

He checked his bags, scrubbed hands and face in 
the wash room and headed back into the city. 

He limched on wheat cakes and lemon meringue pie 
at a counter behind which fat negroes bawled orders 
and banged thick plates. At two he found himself in 
a Dime Museum on lower Wabash Avenue. He found 
temporary solace in the Chamber of Horrors. The 
Execution of Mary Queen of Scots gratified him; as 
did the hideous details of the Cronin Murder, the 
waxen dynamiter in the act of blowing off his own 
head, and, of course, the Assassination of President 
Garfield. 



8 



Shortly after three an imcomfortable little thought 
crept into his jaded mind. 

All the late afternoon trains would be crowded with 
people he knew. Older people! And girls I He 
mustn't, he couldn't be seen looking like this. 

He caught the three-thirty-eight, and tried to hide 
himself in the rear seat of the rear car, under the red 
fire-extinguisher. He slumped down low in the seat 
and pulled his hat forward. 

He felt as if he had been traveling for years, suf- 
fering bitter experiences at the hands of a grim old 
world. But this was only Friday. He had started on 
Monday. And for New York I Everybody had known 
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of his departure. For he had talked. How he had 
talked ! He felt this now, and blushed for shame, and 
sank still lower in the seat You would have thought 
he was off for years, or at least for a little trip around 
the world. Yet here it was only Friday! The fel- 
lows would talk. It would sting. And what, what 
could he say to his mother? He must think about this 
— ^think hard. He pulled his hat even lower, and 
thought harder. 
"Why, Henry r 

The voice was gentle, comforting, yet with a prac- 
tical ring. It was the voice of a nice girl, a "sensible" 
girl. 

He raised his miserable eyes and beheld a well- 
grown young person who exhibited an honest array 
of freckles, a mass of brown hair that was tied with 
a wide ribbon behind her neck, a pleasant smile, and 
direct, very blue eyes. 

"Oh," he mumbled shamefacedly, 'Tiello, Martha!" 
"Aren't you going to ask me to sit down, Henry?** 
He moved his bags to the floor. "Sure," he re- 
marked. 

"How does it come you're back so soon?" 
"Oh, I couldn't stay. A few days is a lot in New 
York. And — and" — an uprush of honesty took com- 
mand of his tongue; he looked sidewise at the fresh 
if freckled skin and the friendly blue eyes of Martha 
Caldwell — "and you've no idea what it costs, Martha !" 
"I know. Everybody says it's terribly expensive. 
Uncle Will brought back a bill of fare last winter 
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from the Waldorf. There were things — ^just single 
dishes, like steak, or chicken, or duck — ^that cost dol- 
lars and dollars t" 

A faint glow of returning self-esteem began warm- 
ing Henry's breast. He dropped his eyes. 

"Oh, yes," he murmured. "I know. I had a room 
at the Waldorf . Room and bath," 

"Henry— no I Yom didn't r 

"Oh, yes," he said again. 

"My," said Martha. "It must be wonderful! I 
wonder if I'll ever see it." 

"Sure," said he. "I'll take you there some day." 

Her silence, after this, brought alarm. He glanced 
again. Martha hadn't taken it altogether as humor. 
She had lowered her eyes. She was plainly thinking. 

"It's an interesting trip," he said hurriedly. "Spe- 
cially on the Eighteen Hour." 

"Henry— you didn't—" 

"Oh, yes. Lots o' millionaires go that way. And I 
liked Delmonico's." 

''Henryr 

The effect was worth something. When they 
stepped down at Sunbury and he walked up Simpson 
Street, past the stores and the carriages and the Sun- 
bury National Bank where he had once worked and 
B. F. Jones's book store where he had worked after 
that and Donovan's drug store where he had consumed 
so many frosted chocolates with extra ice-cream and 
maple nut sundaes, he found himself feeling appre- 
ciably better. There could be no question that he had 
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stirred some degree of admiration in Martha's breast 
Half forgetting what a sight he was, he stepped into 
Donovan's, set down his bags, and called for a frosted 
chocolate. 

As he stood at the marble counter, his lips moving 
with his effort to figure up the present stattis of this 
not over healthy accotmt, he saw that the boy was out 
and that Mr. Donovan himself was coming to serve 
him. Black, tmnerving conjectures as to the size of 
his swollen charge account suddenly filled Henry's 
thoughts. The first of the month was painfully near; 
a week and it would be upon him. There would surely 
be "please remits" from Donovan and from others. 
It would have been better not to come in. 

However, with an air, he threw a ten-cent piece on 
the counter. It left in his pocket — ^in the world, in 
fact, — ^three copper cents. 

Then, the foamy, semi-solid "drink*' all poured 
down his throat, he picked up his bags and marched 
stiffly toward the boarding-house of Mrs. Wilcox, in 
Douglass Street. 



TENTH EPISODE 

SALVAGE 
1 

THE odor of drugs hung about Mrs. Wilcox's 
third floor and drifted faintly down to the hall 
below. Motherly women from the neighborhood came 
and went, smiling in a forced manner on Henry; for 
Mrs. Calverly was gravely ill, had not, in fact, rec- 
ognized her son since his return from New York. So 
gravely ill, indeed, was she, that her brother-in-law, 
Henry's Uncle Arthur, had made a special trip out 
from Chicago in business hours, and might, it ap- 
peared, come again. Uncle Arthur was tall, thin, 
slightly nervously acid in manner, smartly meticulous 
in dress as in mind, deeply preoccupied with his own 
delayed but immistakably approaching prosperity. His 
thin mouth was covered by a drooping drab mustache. 
His voice was inclined to rise in pitch under provoca- 
tion. Henry was accustomed to see him once a year, 
on Thanksgiving Day, when he and his mother were 
always invited and expected to dinner. He had a 
wife slightly older than himself, and two sons bom 
rather late to the couple, both thin, given to study, 
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and regarded by Henry as queer. Uncle Arthur, de- 
spite his occasional sharpness, his air of having strug- 
gled too long through the vale of business disappoint- 
ment before striking his gait, had for years managed 
Mrs. Calverly's minute capital with painstaking care. 
To Henry the man was a person whose slightly used 
garments he was sometimes forced to wear and a per- 
son on all accounts to be avoided, a critical person, 
who scrutinized one's comings and goings with appar- 
ent disapproval, a teacher-like person. 

Henry sat tipped back in a weather-worn rocking- 
chair on the front porch, his cap down over his eyes. 
He was lost in a gloomy reverie. 

It was early October. School had opened ; children 
were passing, homeward bound, carrying books in bags 
or in straps. The town was filled with college stu- 
dents; they were everywhere about the Nortfi End 
now; they swarmed, evenings, in B. F. Jones's book 
store ; three of them were already at work in the kitchen 
and dining-room here at Mrs. Wilcox*s. The soft 
maples up and down the street were touched with red 
flame; there was more than a hint of yellow in the 
elm trees and of bronze and gold in the oaks. The 
first crisp sting of autumn had been in the morning air. 
All about was the stir of life rousing and taking hold 
after the lethargic summer. Henry saw it, felt it in 
the atmosphere but not within himself. 

He sighed, lowered his feet and gazed at the warmly 
bright foliage. Tears rose in his eyes. He winked 
them back. 
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He wandered, irresolute, into the house and up the 
two flights of stairs. 

His mother's door was nearly closed. * He hovered 
near it 

Henry knew nothing of death. Even now, in spite 
of the women who, day and night, "spelled" one an- 
other in the sickroom and addressed him with such op- 
pressive cheerfulness and briskness, he was not dwell- 
ing with any continuity of thought on the possibility of 
an actually approaching end to the life that had been 
so close in the backgroimd of his own. Most of the 
time he supposed that she would get well. People usu- 
ally did. More, he was oppressed by that absurd trip 
East, the futility of it, the cost of it; he wanted to 
talk to his mother about it; he wanted sympathy and 
forgiveness. He glimpsed something now of the prob- 
able cost of her illness, and reflected with little gusts 
of feeling that bordered on bitterness on the waste, 
the selfishness of his course. That money would help 
a lot right now. And crudely, blunderingly, emotion- 
ally, he wanted to help. He was doing what he could, 
waiting about and running errands. Time and again 
he had driven himself into Donovan's for medicines 
and appliances for the sickroom and had tremulously 
said, "Charge it!" 

His mother's door opened a little way, and a mid- 
dle-aged woman squeezed out. She carried a glass, 
and was headed for the bathroom; but at sight of 
Henry she paused. Her eyes rested on the boy, ab- 
pently at first, then with attention. 
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"Henry," she said, "you'd better run out and get 
some exercise. There's nothing for you to do here." 

Then she hurried on. 

He moved, dispirited, down the hall to his own 
room and closed the door. For a brief time he stood 
by it, hand on the door-knob; then threw himself on 
the bed and sobbed. 

It was an emotional outbreak that he had no means 
of tmderstanding; as much as anything probably a 
sensitive nervous responsiveness to the atmosphere im- 
mediately about him, heightened by his loneliness. He 
was ashamed of it. He made himself get up ; sat on 
the edge of the bed and looked about the room. An 
old sewing-machine stood in the comer, a tnmk be- 
side the golden oak bureau, a litter of odds and ends ; 
things of his mother's that they had moved in here. 

His guitar stood in its green cotton flannel bag by 
the bureau. He stripped off the bag and carried the 
instrument to the dormer window. 

"Gotta get a new E string," he muttered. He tuned 
the five remaining strings and strummed idly; tried to 
sing, softly, "I love thee, I adore thee," but the breathy 
sound died away before the refrain reached its end. 

After this small effort he stood, the guitar across 
his knee, his foot on a round of the wooden chair that 
was in the dormer window, gazing out at the tinted 
foliage. Considerable time passed. His thoughts were 
vague, his spirit floated on a misty stream of emotion. 

Half an hour later he moved slowly back across the 
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room; stood for a time examining the frayed E- 
string; leaned the guitar against the bureau. 

He next stood before the glass, gazing at the youth- 
fully sad face that confronted him there. It was not 
vanity that claimed him now, rather a gloomy egoism. 
Indeed, he did not altogether like the face. After a 
little his eyes filled again, and he lowered them. 

He opened the top bureau drawer. Within, scat- 
tered among his neckties and handkerchiefs and collars 
and extra shoe laces was a considerable number of 
envelopes. Evidently he had thrown them in there 
from time to time. He got them out now. All were 
addressed to himself; all were postmarked "Sunbury, 
Ills."; all but one were sealed. He opened the one 
that was not sealed. It was a typewritten note on busi- 
ness stationery. He found it disturbing and thrust it, 
crumpled, into a pocket He stacked the others in a 
neat pile on the bureau. For a long time he merely 
looked at them. Then he opened the top one, drew out 
the bill that was within, and spread it open. 

He stared blankly at it. His chin sagged a little 
and with it the comers of his mouth. The color left 
his face. 

"Thunder," he mused, "it can't be that much I They 
musta made a mistake. They — ^they're sticking me." 

He slipped the bill back into the envelope; placed 
it at the bottom of the pile of imopened, ominous other 
envelopes; put them all back in the drawer in a neat 
pile; muttered, "Oh welll" He picked up his cap; 
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stood a moment, irresolute ; then moved aimlessly off 
down the stairs. 

He dropped again into the rocking-chair on the 
porch; put his feet on the railing; pulled down his cap. 

A high red cart, drawn by two polo ponies tandem, 
swung aroimd the comer into Douglass Street A 
smart-appearing yoimg man sat high on the box; be- 
side him a girl in a white broadcloth suit and a straw 
"sailor*' hat. 

Henry's feet dropped from the railing; his back 
stiffened. 

"Elbow and Cleml" he breathed, aloud. "Of all 
combinations l" 

2 

He leaned a little forward and stared through his 
spectacles. 

The girl saw him, and greeted him with a quick 
bright smile and a pert bob of her prettily poised head. 
Yes, it was Clemency ! But the fellow. ... It was 
immistakably the cart that Elberforce Jenkins had 
been driving around all summer. And he looked like 
Elbow; but sat even higher, and handled the reins with 
a manner. 

There was a brother, Jefferson Jenkins, whom Henry 
barely knew. He was older; had gone to Harvard, 
and, more recently, had been abroad. 

Henry's gloomy eyes followed them down the street 
Clem's smile had been curiously bright. He won- 
dered, with a faint little stir of feeling, why. 
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The cart turned down Simpson Street 

Henry got to his feet. He moved down the steps; 
stared off under the glowing foliage toward that 
Chestnut Avenue comer where a Uttle haze of dust was 
quietly settling on the roadway; considered. 

In his heart as in his mind was a vast forlorn empti- 
ness. Here he had time on his hands and nothing to 
do with it Other boys were at work or at school, or 
out at the High School athletic field engaged in sports 
in which Henry had now no part. He walked, slowly 
at first, then more and more rapidly, toward Simpson 
Street and turned down toward the stores. He felt 
that no matter how great his loneliness he must not 
intrude into groups that had not sought him out A 
rudimentary sense of dignity within him was at least 
strong enough to stir some discomfort in the light of 
what he was about to do. 

He told himself that perhaps he would drop around 
at Martha's. But the thought brought its own neg- 
ative. Martha was just a Uttle too willing to become 
his girl again. He felt it, and was afraid. There she 
was, all the time, within easy reach. And there, with 
her, was the old trap from which he had more than 
once drawn back, barely in time. A fellow had to have 
sympathy, but he had to have freedom, too. It was 
puzzling. Just to try to think about it and shape a 
possible course was confusing, stirred up feelings that 
you cotddn't be sure of controlling. 

He succumbed, for a wild, furtive few moments, to 
the wish that a new girl wotdd appear, perhaps one of 
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those fresh little elocution students from down the 
state, a girl who was away from her folks and as irre- 
sponsible and adventurous in spirit as hims^f. It 
would be exciting to exchange glances with such, fol- 
low her, watch for her to trail her handkerchief or 
glance back, go through the mad little enterprise of 
beginning acquaintance. That is, of course, if he 
wasn't needed at home. His pulse beat high. He was 
a thought frightened, yet painfully eager. A deep 
need in his nature was calling. • • • His little affair 
with Bessie Alston had been that kind. He wondered 
where Bessie was now, if she had come back with the 
opening of the school year. 

A fact about this stir within his breast was that it 
only partly displaced other strains of thought. He was 
thinking, continuously, of the close, oppressive atmos- 
phere on the third floor, at home, and of his mother's 
suffering and her need. He was thinking of Martha, 
of Ernestine, of Janet, of Clem. With some small em- 
phasis of Clem, for he was following her as fast as he 
could walk without making himself conspicuous along 
Simpson Street. He had once run after her father's 
carriage, but it would hardly do to run after the Jen- 
kins cart. 

There it stood, high and red, behind its two ponies, 
in front of Donovan's. He had guessed right He 
slowed his pace. By the time he reached the drug store 
he was sauntering. He strolled by the wide plate^glass 
front. He glanced within. 
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Qem sat there, alone, sipping foam through a straw. 
She saw him; looked up; and smiled cheerfully. 

The entrances to Donovan's were at the comers of 
the store, at either side of the glass front. By the 
farther door, Henry stopped. He felt the color coming 
into his face, and resented it. He saw Jeff Jenkins 
now, back in the store, talking with Mr. Donovan, 
buying something perhaps. It took courage, several 
sorts, but he stepped in and walked briskly over to the 
little wire table in the window. 

"Sit down l" said Qem, extending her hand in the 
almost regal way she had. 

But Henry shook his head. His thoughts were a 
wild jumble now. Clem had never, never, seemed so 
utterly desirable. He glanced back toward the im- 
pressive yoimg man from Harvard and abroad, 
debonair in his flannels, white felt hat, and driving 
gloves. 

A little warmed-over glow of the male competitive 
instinct reared its head now in that battered breast of 
Henry's. Evidently things had been happening here 
and there while he was preoccupied with the opera, 
with Ernestine, the trip east, his mother's illness. He 
felt uncomfortably out of it. And feeling out of it, 
he grew confused. He wondered why he had come 
rushing down here after Clem. For that was what he 
had done. 

That white suit of hers was the smartest costume in 
town. Even Henry knew that, or felt it. It couldn't 
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have been made west of New York. There was bright 
color on her cheeks. The tiny square of black court 
plaster over the right cheek-bone had a curiously 
provocative force. The gray-green eyes were alight 
with what might have been mischief or merely a 
healthy enjoyment of life. She sat erect (Qem 
couldn't loimge) and fingered the straw that projected 
from her soda glass. In vain the disconsolate Henry 
searched her face for some sign of the interest in him- 
self that on previous meetings had been in evidence. 

He drew a hesitating, ineffectual hand across his 
eyes. He wished she wouldn't smile in that self-con- 
fident way — ^she who had been his girl, who had let him 
kiss her without even getting angry. Thoughts of 
those few kisses rose now in a little uprush of mem- 
ory. . • • He must say something. Jeff Jenkins 
would be coming back. . . . He drew that limp hand 
again across his eyes. 

'Well, Henry—" 

He cleared his throat; glanced nervously back; said 
huskily — 

'*Doing anything to-night?" 

"Why, yes. I have an engagement this evening, a 
dinner engagement." 

There was a pause. Qem bent to the straw and 
finished her soda. 

"Doing anything to-morrow?" 

This was fainter, and huskier. Henry wished he 
hadn't come; wished he could get away. His imag- 
ination, wholly a curse now, had enveloped him in 
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the atmosphere of a certain evening on Qem's deep- 
shadowed porch, of a hammock, a girl (could it con- 
ceivably have been this girl?) pressing close to him, 
and he was struggling to make the store, the street out- 
side, Jeff Jenkins — all of it— come real. It just wasn't 
real. The other was. He could do nothing about it. 
He knew his tongue would be out of control in a mo- 
ment. And he could do nothing about that. A few 
fine drops of sweat appeared on his temples. He was 
in an agony of spirit, a quite real agony. 

Again he glanced behind him. Suddenly his voice 
came, low, uncertain, choked with self-pity. "You're 
pretty good at forgetting,*' it said. 

Gem looked full at him. He cotddn't face her; he 
tried to, but his own gaze drooped. 

''Why," she said, "should you— of all people — say a 
thing like that to me Y* 

"Oh, I dunno." This was inadequate. He couldn't 
escape the fact that there were flaws in his position. 
His self-pity grew; overwhelmed him. "Well, aren't 
you?" 

"No," she said quietly, firmly — ^"I forget very little, 
Henry." 

"Doing an3rthing — ^to-morrow?" This was little 
more than a whisper. 

There was a long pause. 

"Listen!" she finally said. "Come down to the house 
in the afternoon. I'm having some people in to tea." 

"I do' want to have to talk to a lot o'— " 

"Q>me a little early," she said decisively, and rose. 
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Henry had to meet Jeff Jenkins then. The tall 
young man nodded casually. Henry watched anxiously 
to see if the name made an impression. It evidently 
made none. Jeff Jenkins was not informed regarding 
Henry Calverly, third. 



Henry stood before the screen door at Qem's 
house. The maid held it open and he stepped within. 
Across the large hall, in the fireplace, stood a bank of 
palms.* The air was heavy with the scent of many 
flowers. They were massed here and there in the re- 
ception room, where Henry was shown. 

Another maid came in with a tray of dainty china 
for the tea table. Plainly Clem's "some people" meant 
a good many. From the elaborate preparations it was 
to be a party. And he had not been invited. Still, a tea 
meant girls and ladies. That would explain it 

Clem came rustling into the room. She wore a won- 
derful gown of pink. From her hair to her mani- 
cured hands and her daintily slippered feet she con- 
veyed an impression of finish, of being a structure, an 
artifice. Not another girl in all Sunbury could have 
managed to look Kke that Clem was at her most ef- 
fective. 

She greeted Henry with a seriousness that deepened 
the emotional confusion in which he had dwelt since 
the meeting at Donovan's, 
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**Don't let's sit here," said he rather petulantly. 
"Come on into the living-room." 

The comers of her mouth twitched slightly as she 
surveyed him; then she moved into the long room ad- 
joining. 

He made straight for the window seat where they 
had sat that day, back in June, when he had kissed 
her. She moved more deliberately after him, on her 
face a momentary smile that had a hint of mockery in 
it, a smile that he failed to see because he was plung- 
ing ahead of her in his eager drive for the window seat. 
For twenty-four hours, except during a restless sleep, 
he had been deep in a brooding emotional reverie. For 
twenty-four hours, awake or nervously dreaming, he 
had seen Clem and himself again on that seat, he had 
felt again her lips for a burning instant against his. 
He had now no judgment, no perception of the fact 
before him. 

At the window he turned. Qem seated herself on 
a small chair. 

"Come on over here," he said. 

She quietly shook her head. 

* We can't visit, with you way over there. Shucks !" 

"Why not?" 

Her expression, the tone of her voice, combined to 
baffle him. 

"Oh well!" he snorted. 

"I'm afraid there won't be much chance to visit, any- 
way. People will be coming pretty soon." 
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*'Thunder, Clem — ^wha'd you want to go and have a 
lot o' folks around for!" 

"Why not, Henry?" 

"Well — ^well — they going to stay long?" 

"Oh, they'll be coming and going till six or after/* 

Henry had dropped on the seat. He got up now. 

"What you going to do to-night?" 

"I have an engagement." 

"Seems to me you always have engagements T' 

"Quite often— yes." 

"Not going to have any time for me, I s'pose." 

She smiled a little at this; said nothing. 

Henry stepped to her side. 

She quietly rose, still smiling. 

He reached for her arm. She drew away. He fol- 
lowed. 

"Don't do that," she said; calmly, it seemed to him. 

"Why shouldn't I, if I want to!" 

He knew neither how to advance or retreat. He was 
quivering with crude emotion, which was about to take 
the form of anger. What was she thinking about, 
anyway? What did that cold smile mean? Driven by 
an inner violence that frightened himself, he pressed 
after her, caught her shoulder. 

She gripped his wrist firmly, wrestled with him. 

He caught her other shoulder, bent forward in an 
attempt to kiss her. He was red, breathless. 

For a moment they struggled. She was still smiling, 
rather coldly, it seemed to his baffled wits, but with a 
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snap in her eyes that were now green. She said, "Don't 
muss me !" 

Then she got her right arm free and slapped him 
with all her strength across the face. 

He stepped back, wavering miserably from rage to 
humiliation. 

*'Oh, Clem/' he moaned — ^"Fm sorry ! I didn't mean 
— ^what's the matter anyway ! What makes us like this ? 
Why can't you act decent to me?" 

It was the era of extremely large sleeves. She ig- 
nored him, pulling her sleeves back into place. One 
of them provoked scrutiny. "You've torn it," she re- 
marked. Then, giving no heed to the jumble of absurd 
protestations that were coming jerkily and almost con- 
tinuously from him, she tucked it together and hid the 
small tear. 

Suddenly she raised her head. "Listen 1" she said, 
speaking past him. "It's the door-bell. You can 
amuse yourself here. Find something to read." 

"But — ^but they'll be coming in here!" 

"Oh, no, not many of them. If you're afraid, keep 
in the alcove with the books." 

And then, as she moved away, she laughed a soft 
silvery laugh, almost like the Qem of old. 



The screen door was opening. Standing by the ta- 
ble, fingering a magazine, peering down the long room 
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and out into the flower-decked haH he glimpsed frocks, 
heard voices raised in a chattering rush of sound. 

He dropped back into the alcove; found a seat He 
rubbed his face. "Qem's got muscle," he reflected. 
He was quite dazed. ''Wha'd she do it for, an)rway ?" 
he asked himself. "And wh/d she laugh like that. 
Asked me to stay, just the same. Must 'a' meant some- 
thing by that Maybe they won't stay till six. I'll 
have it out with her, that's what I She can't treat me 
Ukethat Li'l' tame dog!" 

Every way he looked at it, it was perplexing. They 
had fought before, if not with blows. They had 
fought over kisses. And had he not won ? "Of course 
— somebody might have seen — all this party coming — 
Qem was scared. I ought 'ave made her, just the 
same. She can't treat me like that Won't stand 
for it 1" 

The chatter was increasing in volume. Time passed. 
He took down books and looked through them, with- 
out recording any slightest impression on his turbulent 
self-centered brain. He took his gold watch out of 
its chamois bag and studied it He could hear a con- 
tinuous clinking of silver and china. 

"What makes women talk like that," he reflected. 
"Jabbering. About nothing at all. They ain't as sen- 
sible as men. They're funny." 

He heard voices nearer at hand. Some of them 
had come out here into the living-room. 

One voice — it sounded like an older woman's— said: 

"But wAo* a surprise!" 
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**0h, haven't you suspected?" This younger voice 
was familiar. 

"Not a thing." 

"But ever since he came back — every night at lo- 
lanthe they were together — ^people noticed it then." 

"It's really a rather delightful idea, don't you think. 
He's a charming boy. And Clemency — ^well, of course 
there's nobody quite like Qemency — " 

"Oh, I think they're perfectly suited!" 

"And what a delightful way to announce it. Quite 
like Clemency." 

"Oh, yes I There's simply everybody here I" 

Henry sat motionless, watch in hand, staring out of 
the alcove, the color slowly receding from his cheeks, 
a wholly new apprehension dawning in his eyes. 

He moved, on tiptoe to the end of the built-in book- 
case, held his breath, considered, then peeped around 
into the big room. 

Not ten feet away was the back of Mrs. John W. 
MacLouden; and just beyond it the face of Mary 
Ames. 

Mary's eyes rested for one brief instant, before he 
could dodge back and sink into a chair, full on his. 
He saw her brows come together. He felt the color 
returning hotly to his cheeks and temples. 

"When" — it was Mrs. MacLouden's voice — ^*Vhen 
do they plan to-be married?" 

"Oh, pretty soon, Qem says. Probably just after 
Christmas. You see, Jefferson is going right into his 
father's office. I'm so glad ! There hasn't been a real 
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pretty wedding in Sunbiuy this year. And of course 
it's the first in our crowd. We're all terribly excited. 
Gem says she's going to have a lot of bridesmaids." 

Slowly, very slowly, with a nerveless hand, Henry 
slipped his watch into the chamois bag and replaced 
both in their pocket. He rested his head on one hand 
and gazed at the rows of books. He moistened his 
lips with his tongue. 

Against such an act as this, asking him here, making 
him sit here and listen, having people see him here at 
such a time — ^and Mary Ames, at that, who was not 
even openly friendly any more! — ^against such an at- 
tack Henry had no defense. He was as incapable of 
deliberate revenge as of a calculated unkindness. 

He couldn't believe that Clem had done it The po- 
sition it put him in ! ... He had to moisten his Ups 
again. 

Clem and Jeff Jenkins I Jeff Jenkins and QemI 
To be married in January I The women out there 
were cackling over the news. Such a delightful ideal 

But even these little flurries of resentment passed. 
Henr/s capacity for indignation had collapsed along 
with his aggressiveness. He could only sit there, be- 
yond anger, beyond wincing. Never, never in all his 
life had he dreamed that any one could be so unkind 
to him as — ^as this. 

And Mary Ames knew he was there! 

Slowly he got up and went to the window that was 
at the end of the alcove, between the book-cases. 



1 
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The window was open. He tried raising the 
screen. It squeaked a little. Cautiously^ an inch at a 
time, he got it up. Furtively, with many of the emo- 
tions of an amateur burglar, of a convicted burglar, 
in his breast, he glanced behind him, then slid, feet 
first, out over the sill and lowered himself to the 
groimd. He climbed up again and as cautiously pulled 
down the screen. Then he dodged behind a group of 
bushes and hurried away. 

Later, during the hours that passed before he could 
bring himself to go home, he might have been seen, 
far up the lake shore, a solitary youthful figure walk- 
ing with extreme dignity, almost with a strut 



5' 



A few days later the patient, long-harassed spirit 
of Mrs. Calverly slipped quietly away from this earth. 
Mr. Dufbury, the undertaker, came in his black wagon. 
Uncle Arthur appeared and wore an important worried 
expression at whispered conferences. The fimeral 
was held in the parlor of the boarding-house, doubt- 
fully offered by Mrs. Wilcox. They drove the four 
miles to Tulip Hill, the hearse and twelve black car- 
riages, through the crisp, still gaily colored October 
afternoon. There was another brief service by the 
opened grave. Doctor Smith, Mrs. Calverl/s pastor, 
offered prayer. A volunteer quartet from the new 
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chorus at the Second Church sang Lead, Kindly Light. 
And they drove home. 

During the long ride Uncle Arthur made occasional 
conversation to which his wife and the other dimly- 
recognized Chicago atmt in the carriage contributed; 
but Henry was silent. For two days he had been strug- 
gling with gusts of feeling that brought him to tears 
and left him shaken. He didn't want people, out- 
siders, to see him cry. He was thinking that he had 
not been good to his mother. And he was wondering 
what Ufe would be without her. He was finding life 
hard to face. 

He thought too of the singing at the ftmeral. It 
was kind of the quartet to come. But he had seen the 
bass whisper to the alto, and she had smiled a little. 
They were indifferent, of course. He tried to coimt 
up the fimerals at which he had sung. He could re- 
member nearly forty. He had always been indifferent 
He had whispered, had passed notes, had even been 
caught giggling. He told himself now that he would 
never be indifferent to the sorrows of others, . . 
now that he knew what sorrow was. 

On the Sunday he went stiffly to church, morning 
and evening services. He thought much, and with 
mixed feelings, of his conversion back in August, at 
the Willoughby Fay Meeting, and of his almost im- 
mediate backsliding. The memory brought pain. He 
told himself that he would never backslide again. . . . 
Henry had yet to learn, through the years, that emo- 
tions, the deepest emotions, pass, but that habits, with 
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their resultant brain-patterns, remain ; and that therein 
lies much of life's bitterest tragedy as well as its 
steadiness and strength. 

During his nearly three years in high school Henry 
had written, rather irregularly, the "High School 
Notes" that regularly appeared on an inside page of 
the Weekly Voice of Sunbury. On the Monday morn- 
ing he went down to the Voice office and asked Mr. 
Boice, the editor and proprietor, for a steady job. Mr. 
Boice was a huge man with a white beard 

'*What do you want to do," that elderly publisher 
inquired — "set type or keep books?" 

Henry thought him brusk and tmkind. Each of 
these tasks called for a precise experience. His ex- 
perience was wholly general. That Mr. Boice might 
be giving him the chance to suggest making a place 
for himself did not occur to him. He became vague 
and apologetic, and would have drifted forlornly out 
of the office had the editor not said, imexpectedly : 

"There ain't any regular work for you, but you can 
write a column on the Dedication of the Library this 
afternoon." 

Henry did this. Before supper time he was back 
in the office, with the manuscript. 

"Could you — could you pay me now?" he asked. 

"Well"— Mr. Boice considered this. "It's usual to 
paste up your string on Saturday," he remarked, "still 
— ^how many words?" 

Henry told him. 

"That'll work out albout a column." It seemed to 
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Hciiry that he was smiling a little behind his tangle 
of whiskers. "All right" And he counted out on the 
desk five silver quarters; finishing with^ "But, it ain't 
usuaL'' 



Another of Monda/s little tasks was a painfully 
constructed letter to Uncle Arthur, asking if there 
wasn't some money that he could have. 

The reply to this came Wednesday morning. It was 
a cold typewritten note, sa)ring that the writer had to 
run out to Simbury on Thursday afternoon to go over 
some matters and would look in on Henry at five 
o'clock and go over the situation with him. No check 
was enclosed. 

Henry tore the note up. He wondered, in perturha- 
idon, what he could do. The "situation," so far as he 
could work it out, was in his upper bureau drawer in 
a hideously large heap of sealed envelopes. That Uncle 
Arthur should go over them was hardly among 
Henry's desires. 

Most of Thursday he consumed wandering aimlessly 
about, groping for some swift way out of his troubles. 
There was money, he knew. His mother had an in- 
come. It would have to come to him. Uncle Arthur 
had it all in his hands (he needn't "go over" anything) 
to pay what was due. 

Late in the afternoon Henry stood, whistling softly, 
behind the screen door, gazing out at the street. 
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A man turned the comer and swung with quick 
nervous stride toward the house — b, tall man of in- 
tently businesslike mien. He wore a band of crepe 
arotmd his left arm. 

Henr/s whistling died out 

''Thunder!" he muttered, 'Tie said he was coming 
at five. It can't be as late as that." Henry tugged at 
the fob that himg from his pocket; took his watch 
from the chamois bag. It was twenty minutes past 
five. He moved swiftly back through the hall and 
let himself into the boarding-house kitchen. 

Mamie Wilcox, looking sulky, was on her knees 
scrubbing the floor. 

*'If anybody asks for me, Mamie, say I've gone out, 
will you?" said Henry carelessly as he moved past her. 

Mamie sat on her heels, looked pertly after him and 
remarked without strong conviction, "I'll say what I 
like." 

Henry closed the back door softly behind him, hur- 
ried down the steps and aroimd the woodshed to the 
alley and through to the side street. 

From this point he wandered off toward the part of 
town inhabited principally, it had once seemed, before 
the eras of Gem and Jadet and Ernestine, by Mgrtha 
CaldwelL 

His feet lagged as he drew near. He didn't know 
what he wanted to do; was not even sure that he 
wanted to see Martha. But Henry had never craved 
qrmpathy as he craved it to-day. And of course it 
would have to be a girl's sympathy. And it seemed to 
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come down to Martha; at least, without any conscious 
direction from his brain-centers, his feet appeared to 
know that she was all he had left. 

He came to a stop on the comer. There was some 
one on the Caldwells' porch. From the shelter of an 
intervening group of maples he studied the field. At 
length, first with misgivings, then with relief and a lit- 
tle stir of pleasurable sensation, he went on. For the 
some one was Martha herself. She was sewing ; s^par^ 
ently a dress. She was pleasantly, refreshingly pretty 
with her freckles and her abundant hair, and she rose 
with a slight matter-of-fact smile and a touch of 
heightened color. 

That she looked on him with real sympathy was 
plain. Just to drop into the hammock and loll there 
in silence, staring out at the street, was soothing. He 
knew that her eyes were on him, from moment to mo- 
ment. 

At length, she said : 

"Listen, Henry, do you know yet what you're going 
to do?" 

Gloomily he moved his head in the negative. 

''It must be pretty hard. I — ^all your friends, I 
think, have wished they could do something to help 
you." 

His eyes filled suddenly, as they had filled in his 
room. He had to turn away, or she would have seen. 
At that, he was not sure that she hadn't seen. She fell 
silent 
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He swung the hammock to and fro, to and fro. 
Finally arriving at a partial self-control, he looked in 
her direction and remarked — 

''What's that you're making?" 

"Oh, I'm not making ^nythmg. This dress got torn 
at the Coimtry Club dance, and it's all I've got to 
wear Saturday." 

"What's coming Saturday?" he asked blankly. 

She lowered her hands, lifted her head "Henry, 
don't you know !" she said. 

"Know what?" 

"You don't mean to say you didn't get an invita- 
tion!" 

"What forr He was petulant. "I don't know 
what you're talking about 1" 

"Mary Ames's party." 

Henry stared at her; then his eyes slowly roved 
back toward the maple-bordered street. 

"Of course — '* Martha was flushed now and was 
floundering mentally — ^"Of course I can understand 
that she thinks it was sorta delicate — ^I mean the way 
you might feel — everybod/d imderstand it if you felt 
that you didnJt want to go, but I s'posed of course 
she'd inzHte you — ^and I thought maybe you'd go any- 
way — though, of course, so soon after your mother's 
fimeral — but it wasn't that either, but just that you 
aren't the kind that's afraid of things — '* 

She stopped, as if she had nm down. 

"I don't know anything about it," he said stonily. 
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Martha explained then, with an effort : 

"Mar/s giving the party specially for Qem Snow 
and — ^and Jefferson Jenkins." 

He only half heard what she said after that It 
hurt. It roused jealousy, self-pity ; it was the final stab 
of loneliness. The mere thought that a party could 
be given among the Lake Shore crowd to which he 
would not be invited bordered on the unthinkable. 
From moment to moment the hurt grew worse. It 
had paralyzed his faculties ; he couldn't even think. He 
knew his pain showed on his face, and he knew no way 
to cover it over. 

The tears came. He was ashamed. He bowed his 
head. 

"What time is it?" 

He held up his watch without lifting his own eyes. 

"Oh, it's pretty late. I'm sorry I" 

"I'm — going," he managed to say, with a sort of 
dignity. 

"Henry! I didn't mean that !" 

"What else could you 'a' meant !" 

She got up, laid her sewing things carefully on the 
chair, and came over to him, actually sat beside him 
in the hammock, so that he was moved to glance, in 
some concern, up and down the street. 

"Please, Henry 1" she said. 

He turned his head resolutely away, 

"I only meant — " she faltered. 

"I heard what you said." 

"But, Henry, you aren't fair! I meant that if it 
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wasn't too late, we'd go out to the kitchen and make 
fudge. But the girl will be there now, getting sup- 
per/' 

"Oh, well !" was all he could say. 

"I think it was mean of Mary not to invite you." 

"Oh, well 1" He was near to choking. 

There was a long silence, during which self-con- 
sciousness seemed to come upon her; at any rate, she 
got up and went back to her sewing. 

Henry broke the silence. He was listless now, "Who 
are 3rou going with?" 

She didn't answer. He raised his voice. 

"Who— who you going with?" 

''Well— Ban asked me." 

"Oh, of course! Naturally!" 

"I don't know that I want tcf go with him. He's 
been mad lately. Disagreeable. I don't think I like 
him very well." 

"Oh, yes, you do I Girls like a fellow that's got the 
money." 

She bent low over her sewing. 

He ha<Jn't meant to talk in this sneering way. It 
jarred on him as on her. The worst of it was, he knew 
that he would say meaner things if he stayed. He 
propped his elbows on his knees, dropped his face on 
two clenched fists, studied a caterpillar that was creep- 
ing slowly along the porch railing. During the sum- 
mer, at intervals, hints of a promising strain of char- 
acter had appeared among the confused and confusing 
jumble of moods, impulses and ear- and eye-gathered 
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ideas that Henry thought of as his mind. Thoagb 
Martha failed to recognize his next action as a small 
exhibit of sheer character, it was hardly less than that. 



He sprang up, paced the porch for a moment, mut- 
tering excitedly, then rushed down the steps and off 
up the street and disappeared. 

He walked rapidly through back streets to Smith's 
drug store, where he rapidly consumed a frosted choco- 
late with extra ice-cream. 

On his way out he paused to hover over the candy 
coimter. A tempting array of chocolate-coated creams 
and nuts greeted eye and nostril. It was nearly two 
months since he had tasted one. At the cost of many 
a desperate struggle he had kept his oath. Now his 
hand twitched toward the brown heaps ; he turned his 
head; the pharmacist came across the store; then 
Henry fled — from the candy, from the pharmacist, 
from his disconcerting self. 

He went down to the shore and watched the big 
steamers and the occasional schooners and the long 
tows of barges go slowly by along the horizon. Be- 
tween them and the shore lay streaks of colored flat 
water tmder a glowing sky. The sun was down, even 
then. Soon the sky lost its color. The distant boats 
grew faint and fainter. Lights twinkled out there. 

He felt hungry. But that man might still be waiting 
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at the boarding-house, very likely was eating supper 
there. And he couldn't eat at the little restaurant on 
Simpson Street because he had no money. Henry 
tightened his belt, as he had read of hungry desperate 
men doing, and paced the beach, along the hard sand 
down by the water. 

Mary Ames giving a party for Qem to which 
he, Henry Calverly, was not asked! He grotmd 
his teeth. He walked at a feverish clip, driving 
his nails into his ball-hardened palms. He blindly 
craved physical pain instead of this torment of the 
spirit. They would be gay at that party, all of them. 
Nobody would thmk of him, excepting perhaps to 
laugh. He, the popular one, who had snubbed Clem 
to run off after strange goddesses from Binghamton, 
New York, now in poverty and sorrow, ignored, for- 
gotten ! 

He stopped imder a street light (he was up on the 
boulevard, now, that ran along the bluff) and con- 
sulted a torn suburban time-table. 

"He won't wait after the seven-thirty-six," mut- 
tered Henry. "If I go back now maybe I can get 
something to eat from Mamie." 

He returned, with this thought, to Mrs. Wilcox's. 



8 



As he cautiously moimted the steps a tall man rose 

out of the shadows on the porch, and came forward. 

"How do you do, Henry." The voice was strong, 
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cold, firm. "I've been waiting here since shortly after 
five. You received my note ?" 

''Oh, Unde Arthur," murmured Henry in a thin 
voice, "was it to^ayf'' 

"Yes," replied Unde Arthur dryly, "it was to-day. 
From what they tell me here, you don't spend mudi 
time at home. What do you do with your time, 
Henry?" 

"Oh, I do enough!" 

"I don't doubt that The question is, what is it that 
you do?" 

"I guess I ain't hurting anybody." 

"And I'm willing to guess that you aren't hdping 
anybody. You wrote that you needed money. I an- 
swered that I would be here at five to-day to go over 
all your accounts and work out a plan for you to fol- 
low. My time has some value. You should have been 
here. I should have had a distinctly better impression 
of you if you had. You wrote that you 'owed a little 
money.* Suppose you take me up to your room now 
and show me just what you owe, to whom and what 
for." 

Henry cleared a table in his room. They sat f adng 
each other. Unde Arthur opened the sealed envelopes 
one by one and studied and listed their contents. His 
questions were too keen for any parrying by the im- 
mature brain before him. Within half an hour the 
story of Henry's financial life lay unveiled. 

Unde Arthur sat back; tapped his pendl against his 
teeth; considered the problem. 
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••You owe this tailor a hundred and six dollars," 
he said reflectively. 

Henry's head bowed. 

"And the florist, the livery stable, the men's fur- 
nishing shop, Donovan's drug store — see here — Henry, 
what on earth is the meaning of this item of sixty-three 
dollars, eighty-five cents, *accoimt rendered,' at Dono- 
van's? I don't wonder he asks for immediate pay- 
ment." 

"Oh well, shucks I There's lots o' things a fellow 
needs — " 

"Yes, I understand, but what were they? Hair 
brushes? Tooth powder? Medicines — ^you haven't 
been sick, have you? Your mother paid cash for 
everything to her last conscious moment. Just what 
did you buy?" 

"Oh, well, thunder—" 

"Sodas, perhaps?" 

*^ell— " 

"And candy?" 

"Some of it was candy, but I swore oflf, honest I did, 
in August !" 

"I see this is your September and August bill — and 
July, too, perhaps?" 

"Well—" 

"Hm-ml Since then you've had some money, 
haven't you?" 

"Siu-e I have. It's not hard for me to pick up 
money." 

"Oh, it isn't! you were engaged to direct the re- 
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hearsals of lolanthe here, weren't you? Now, what 
did they pay you for that?'* 

"Oh— fifteen a week." 

'Tor a few weeks. That all?" 

'They gave me a purse. But that was my private 
business. They gave it to me." 

"How much was it?" 

"I don't see why I have to tell you that?" 

"You don't have to." 

"Well — ^well — it was two hundred dollars. In 
gold." 

"Where did that go?" 

"Oh, say!— Well— I took a little trip east." 

"To New York. Now we are getting to it. From 
New York you telegraphed for fifty dollars. Your 
mother was then too ill to be consulted. I had been 
called here. I sent twenty-five dollars to get you home. 
Now tell me what you've done in the way of getting 
work since the funeral." 

"Oh, well — ^look here, Uncle Arthur, it ain't hardly 
a week, and — ** 

The boy's eyes were glistening; his color was high. 

The older man studied him; th^ leaned forward 
over the table. 

"Henry," he said, "I'm not going to be too hard 
on you, but this is serious business. I understand that 
you are a reasonably gifted boy, but you seem to be 
thoroughly impractical. I suppose you think you can 
pick up jobs right along directing amateur operas." 

''Well-" 
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"Let me make it clear to you that you can't. You've 
got to find steady work. Right here in this town are 
htmdreds of boys of your age who are earning their 
livings in any number of different ways. There are 
dozens of students here who tend furnaces early and 
late, wait on table in such places as this, care for 
horses and cows, sleep in attics and stables, because 
they are fighting for an education. But you have let 
a whole week go by without even an effort to find work. 
Who did you think was to take care of you?" 

"Oh, I can pick up money." But even Henry felt 
the inadequacy of this. He flushed and cried out — 
"Well, I guess we have a little money." 

Uncle Arthur's grave keen eyes seemed like burning 
brands to Henry as he said, slowly, distinctly — 

"Your mother has had to eat into her little capital 
ever since you entered high school. What is left won't 
bring in four dollars a week." 

"But that's interest, ain't it. I guess I can use 
some of it to keep me going until I work things out, 
sorta strike my gait." 

Uncle Arthur was shaking his head, inexorably. 

"No," he said — "no. You are nineteen, I believe." 

"Nineteen in November," said Henry, 

"Very well. I am executor of your mother's estate. 
I am also your guardian — ^until you are twenty-one. 
Two years from November you will be free to do as 
you like with the principal. Until then you don't get 
a cent but the interest, which will fall something more 
than two dollars short of paying for your room and 
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meals here. That two dollars you'll have to earn if 
you propose to live here. And if you want clothes and 
railroad tickets and soda water you'll have to earn 
them." 

Henry muttered. 

"If you mean that for me," said his uncle, '1 can't 
make out what you're trying to say." 

"I said — ^you're hard on me." 

"Perhaps I am. I'm certainly disturbed about you. 
I can't make out that you have zxiything excepting a 
knack at doing conspicuous little things and getting 
applause. If you really wanted to become a singer, 
I might try to help you — ^but I'd have to have some as- 
surance of serious purpose. It wotdd take years and 
years of the hardest kind of work. A pleasant natural 
voice is the merest beginning. And sometimes I've 
wondered if 3rou wouldn't make a writer ; but that calls 
for an education — ^the best kind — ^and last spring your 
mother told me that you had dropped out of high 
school and were doing literally nothing at all, I'd 
make some sacrifices to help the right sort of boy to 
get an education, but he'd have to be a worker to start 
with. Can't you see yourself what a problem you are ?" 

Henry muttered again. 

"I can't hear you." 

"I said, I guess I'm — ^no good." And then Henry 
burst into tears. 

His uncle frowned; stacked the bills, folded them 
together, and put them in an inner pocket, sa)ring, 
"These, too, will have to be paid out of the principal ;" 




"Can't you see yourself what a problem you are?" 
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pushed back his chair; tapped a moment on the table; 
got up and walked slowly to the window. He was deal- 
ing, under circimistances of great delicacy and diffi- 
culty, with a boy who was blest and cursed with tem- 
perament, and he found the situation puzzling. The 
solution of the problem, after the most conscientious 
efforts of which he was capable, was eluding his men- 
tal grasp. The boy was obviously, painfully in need 
of discipline. But how to apply the discipline? The 
net result of his own accomplishment, thus far, was an 
athletic-appearing youth crying like a baby. Which 
seemed to indicate weakness. The man's frown deep- 
ened. Presently he came back from the window, laid 
a hand on the boy's shoulder, and said : 

"Henry, I'm going to leave you five dollars for 
pocket-money until you find a job. Don't waste it. 
Come to me if you get seriously up against it, and I'll 
give you the best advice I can. I see three things in 
your favor: you don't appear to be a drinking boy, 
you're not a cigarette fiend, and your health is good. 
Don't forget that you've got to earn your way. I 
shall have to go for my train now." 

And laying a five-dollar bank-note on the table, he 
went out 

9 

Henry, after a time, got up and locked the door. He 
opened his mother's trunk, and searched with gentle, 
even timid, hands among the trays until his fingers 
closed on an old photograph — ^his mother, years 
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younger than his memories of her, seated by a table; 
himself a lad of six or seven, standing proudly at her 
side, his hand on her shoulder, his hair slicked down, 
his eyes, unobscured by spectacles, looking widely, 
gravely out of the picture. 

He put a book on the table, propped the picture 
against it, dropped again into the chair, rested his 
cheeks on his hands, and gazed until the tears blinded 
his eyes. 

The next day he did nothing; wandered up the lake 
shore ; sat, in a queer daze of the spirit on breakwaters 
and watched the changing colors on the surface of the 
water, even skipped stones. He appeared regularly for 
meals at Mrs. Wilcox's, and studied the student wait- 
ers as they moved about the dining-room. He kept 
away from the drug stores; kept away, too, from 
Martha's. All earlier need of S)mipathy had been as 
nothing beside his present need; but none the less he 
didn't go. For reasons that he made no attempt to 
understand, he couldn't. He saw members of the old 
crowd on the street ; ignored them when possible, spoke 
when he had to. It was said that Hen Calverly had 
changed since his mother's death, had got queer. From 
less kindly tongues slipped the hint that despite his own 
erratic conduct of the spring and summer Clem Snow's 
engagement had been too much for him. None of these 
remarks reached his ears. It would have made no 
difference if all had. Henry was, for the first time 
and in his inadequate way, facing certain rough reali- 
ties. And characteristically he was in a state of com- 
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pletc surrender to his emotions, living through it, feel- 
ing it out 

Early on Friday evening, after supper, he wandered 
across Simpson Street without so much as a glance to- 
ward the brightly lighted plate-glass front of Dono- 
van's and headed south. He knew that he would be 
passing Martha's house, but had no conscious plan to 
see her. In fact he kept on the opposite side of the 
street. 

There was a crowd of young people on the porch at 
B. F. Jones's. He saw white frocks and the darker 
shadows where the boys were. They were humming, 
Love's Old Sweet Song. 

A boy's voice said, "Oh, there's Hen Calverlyl He 
can sing it !" 

Another voice sounded a low, "Ssh I" 

Then voices said, "Hello!" 

He raised his hat, and walked on. 

A boy called, "Come on up. Hen I" And a girl 
added, "Yes, do!" 

He slowed, uncertain, aimless, tired and spent after 
the intensity of these days just gone; but kept moving 
ahead, past the entrance walk. 

He became aware then that a white figure was de- 
taching itself from the group and moving down the 
steps. 

In a moment he knew that the figure was Martha's. 
He waited now. She was bareheaded. As she drew 
near and her features became visible in the twilight, 
he was impressed again by the fact that there was 
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something warmly, cheeringly pretty about her. He 
had forgotten that she had the power to hearten hun 
like this. He felt an tmexpected impulse to ding to 
her. She was like something forgotten, something 
saved out of the "dear dead days beyond recall." But 
this impulse appeared as one more testimony ta his 
weakness, and he compressed his lips over it 

"Were you coming to my house?" she asked. 

The polite reply, he knew, would be "Yes." But he 
couldn't quite say it. He did, however, manage to 
get this out — 

"Well, I was sorta walking down this way." 

"Do you want to come up with the crowd, or" — 
she hesitated, and her eyes searched his face— "No, 
you don't, I know. Shall we go over to my house or 
—or just walk?" 

"Why — ^just walk," said Henry huskily. 

As they walked, he was silent. And she knit her 
brows over him, and over herself. His first speech 
came out when they had reached the boulevard by the 
lake. It was — 

"I don't deserve to have you nice to me." 

To which, after nearly a block of silence, she re- 
sponded : 

"But, Henry, you wouldn't e:q)ect me to be rude to 
you." 

"No," he said fiercely, "I wouldn't expect you 
to be." 

A little later, still in that fierce mood, reckless even, 
and stirred by a sudden, quite wild feeling of attnu:- 
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tion toward her that frightened him, he reached for 
her hand. 

It nestled hesitantly in his. 

They walked on in this manner, without a word, for 
a long way. 

Suddenly he thrust his other hand into his pocket 
and produced a five-dollar bank-note. 

"See that!" he said. 

She bent over it 

"Well, there's a story connected with that. I'll tell 
you some day. I've carried it for days. Been busted, 
too. But you notice it ain't broken— the bill." 

He replaced it in his pocket. Then, as if his spirit 
had been stirred even more deeply, but still with a grop- 
ing sort of hesitation, he transferred her hand, behind 
his back, from his left to his right, and reached be- 
hind and partly around her waist for her left hand, 
which found its way quite naturally into his. 

Martha's lips moved as if she were about to say 
something; but whatever it was, she didn't say it 
They walked on and on for an hour or more, arms 
crossed behind them, hand clasping hand. Not a word 
was spoken. They had walked in this way once or 
twice on very special occasions in the old days, when 
she was his girl. It was almost unbearably stirring. 

He broke into words, unconsidered words that were 
no more than the foam tossed up by the surging 
emotions within him. 

"It ain't square, the way a fellow does — a fellow 
like met With a girl, I mean." 
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She gave him a sidelong glance. His hand pushed 
hers a little farther forward about her waist, drav^tof 
her closer to him. 

"Don't you understand, Martha? A fellow knocks 
around, does things he oughtn't to do, plays around 
with different girls — ^yes, makes love to 'em ! — and then 
when they go back on him, and he's in hard luck and 
down and out, he goes to a nice steady girl like yoti — 
yes, like you ! — ^and hangs on to her just because she's 
steady and can help him and he needs her, and — ". 

He choked. 

"I — I don't think I know what you mean, exactly," 
said Martha. 

He was holding her so tightly now that they had 
to walk more slowly. 

"Look herel" he said, in a suppressed, explosive 
voice, "what would you think of me if you knew that 
I cried! Yes — cried! Only the other night. Blub- 
bered like a girl !" 

She didn't anwer at once. He bent toward her. 

"Eh ? What would you think of me ?" 

She replied by trying to get away. But he held her. 

"I want you to let me go," she said. 

"Why?" Even Henry felt the inadequacy of this 
word. 

"Because it isn't right. You must let go." 

For a little way they struggled alon^; then he re- 
leased her hands. She swung away from him to the 
farther edge of the sidewalk. 
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He became gloomy, even sulky. This was partly to 
cover the relief he felt. His pride was touched, his 
emotions were frustrated, yet he felt that relief. He 
ran back in his thoughts, tried to recall just what he 
had been saying. Too much, of course; he wasn't 
exactly in love with Martha; and after all, he wouldn't 
be nineteen till the seventh of November. It was no- 
where near time to settle down. Life was not over 
yet; much lay ahead, surely. 

Once again his foot had grazed the trap. 

He recalled what Martha had said, that evening, 
up by the lighthouse, when he had told her about 
Ernestine: — "I don't think a boy of eighteen ought 
to ask a girl to marry him if he can't support her." 
It was almost comforting to remember that. She 
could be held to it, in a way. It was right, too; sen- 
sible. 

It seemed to him for a moment that he was becom- 
ing sensible himself. Yet what he said, perversely, 
was: 

"Stingy I" 

She shook her head. 

"Aw come on!" And he moved toward her with 
outstretched hand. 

She swung off on to the grass. 

" 'Fraid you'll get kissed, aren't you!" 

"No, I'm not afraid." 

"Guess I will kiss you. Nobody'd know." 

To which she replied, rather primly : 
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"Don't be foolish, Henry. I wouldn't let you kiss 



me. 



After which he subsided and they walked back into 
the town^ 

10 

There remained a small settlement with his pride. 
He took refuge in talk, all about himself. He told 
her that he had been unkind to his mother, told her, 
too, of the resulting awakening of his religious nature. 
They became very serious. Her capacity for sym- 
pathy — ^which was considerable, for Martha was a nice 
girl — ^was drawn on rather heavily. Henry's confes- 
sion thrived, gathered head. He gave her the whole 
story of Uncle Arthur's detailed indictment of his 
character. It was a display of undiluted egotism, but 
neither of them knew it for that. 

"I don't care," said Martha, "it wasn't fair, what 
he said. He was too harsh. You've done a lot to be 
proud of. I think he forgot that he was young once." 

They were slowing down at the comer of Simpson 
Street. The lights of Donovan's blazed brightly. 
Other lights shone. But the lights that had suddenly 
caught Henry's eyes were dim and near at hand. They 
came as a soft yellow glow from the office of The 
Weekly Voice of Sunbury, which journal went to press 
on Friday evenings. 

She saw him staring. She saw, too, that he had 
heard not a word of her first little speech he had given 
her the opportunity to utter in half an hour. 
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He gripped her shoulders, moved her back into the 
shadows just off the main street, said, "Wait here a 
minute 1'' and walked briskly across the way and 
entered the oflScc of the paper. 

She could just make him out in there, apparently 
talking violently with the student who worked at the 
outer desk. She saw his arms fly about in vehement 
gestures. He was quite wonderful, she thought, when 
those driving moods came on him. 

She saw the student get up— she thought it was the 
student ; at least it wasn't old Mr. Boice — anyway, the 
person got up and went somewhere and then the great 
bulk of old Mr. Boice appeared from somewhere, and 
Henry made more gestures. She wondered what it 
was all about. It was something that had just popped 
into Henry's head. She knew him well enough to be 
sure of that. It was the fascinating thing about Henry. 

She had to stand there nearly half an hour. When 
people passed she stepped back among the dark 
shadows. Once, with a sensation of guile, she hid her 
face by bending over and pretending to tie her shoe. 

Finally he came deliberately across the street and 
stood before her. She thought he looked tired. 

"Was it long?" he asked. 

"Not very," said she. "No, not long." 

"I've got a job," he announced solemnly. 

"Oh, Henry, really? I'm so glad ! Now your uncle 
can't say you're no good. You are some good." 

"It ain't much of a job," Henry mused aloud. 
"Eight a week. But it'll keep me alive just now. Had 
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an awful time making the old duck see it Had to 
argue a lot But I was right With all my acquaint- 
ance here, and the things Fve done in town — and I 
can write some — " 

"Of course you can write I" She said this proudly. 

"Funny I never thought of it until that minute I I'm 
going to really work, Martha, — ^nine to six every day 
and all hours Friday nights. It's just a month on 
trial. If I suit he'll give me nine. Look here!" He 
stopped her imder a street light and again produced 
the bank-note. "Know what I'm going to do with this 
to-morrow? Put it in the savings at the bank. I 
wouldn't 'a' touched it Not anyway. I'd 'a' died 
first — ^starved, anything. I would 1" 

They reached Martha's house and paused at the 
steps. Both glanced up toward the hammock on the 
porch. 

"It isn't very late," she said. "But I'm afraid you're 
tired. You've had sudi a hard time." 

"It ain't that," he muttered. 

She wondered what it was. His whole bearing had 
changed. As if with the passing of his outburst his 
sorrows had gripped him again. 

"You are tired," she breathed. What made him 
look like that I What was he thinking! Why didn't 
he tell her ! 

Then explosively, it came out 

"Hope you have a fine time at the party," he said, 
stifily, savagely, and actually raised his hat and walked 
away. She was too nearly dumfounded to speak. 
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She gazed after him until he was gone around the 
comer; then went into the house and up to her own 
room* 

11 

At five minutes to nine on the following morning, 
Henry seated himself at the grimy table that was to 
serve him for a desk in the rear office of The Weekly 
Voice of Sunbury. 

At ten minutes after nine he was led out into the 
composing room by the student from the front office 
to see the type lice, and thus, in the presence of the 
foreman, three compositors, two pressmen, and a 
twelve-year-old printer's devil who had already at that 
hour, managed to cover both face and hands with ink, 
was initiated into the inner circle of country journal- 
ism. When the ceremony was over, when the laughter 
had died out, he wiped the inky water from his eyes 
on the printing-room towel and went quietly back to 
his table. 

The first day at the new work proved exhausting. 
When he left the office he was aware of stirrings withiil 
him of the restlessness that was a part I fear of his 
very fiber. His impulse was to wander, to pick up k 
little supper somewhere, to hunt up one or another of 
the boys he knew, or of the girls. But the party ft 
Mary Ames's was an oppressive fact. He couldn't 
look up a boy for the same reason that he couldn't 
look up Martha. Everybody would be going to 
Mary's. Everybody but Henry Calverly. He made 
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himself face the fact grimly. He went to Mrs, Wil- 
cox's and in a sort of dutiful fervor ate the cold beef, 
the bread and butter, the stringy beans, drank the 
weedy tea, bolted down the stewed prunes. 

Then, because it seemed like a duty, he went up to 
his room and sat there. But it was difficult Sorro^r 
hovered in every comer. He tri^d to read — ^Bulfinch's 
Mythology, which he had not finished in High SchooL 
Surely it was a duty to read Bulfinch's. But Henry, 
then as later, passed through phases of life in which 
he found great difficulty in holding himself down to 
a book. His own thoughts were too active, they lay 
too close to his feelings. There were boys of sedative 
spirit in Sunbury who loved their books, who woiiced 
out of an evening problems in the major and minor 
tactics of chess, or tinkered happily with chemistry, or 
built things. But Henry was like none of these. 

The book sank gradually to the table. His youth- 
fully brooding mind dwelt on this and that memory. 
It was over that pine table that his uncle had given him 
the tongue lashing that was to remain long a sting and 
a stimulus in his heart. He felt himself vaguely the 
victim of injustice, yet he felt that his uncle of course 
must be right 

He fell to wondering if the crowd was beginning to 
gather at Mary's. She would have Foote's orchestra, 
of course. Did Clem really love Jeff Jenkins? It was 
possible. 

There was a rather weak knock at the door. 

He started, sprang to his feet, hurried to open it 
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There in the dim hall stood little Benny CaldwelL 
The boy produced a note. Henry tore it open; 
stepped to the light. His nerves, on the instant, tight- 
ened perceptibly; there was a quickening of his pulse, 
a faint drumming in his temples. 

"Dear Henry : 

'*I'm not going to the party. 

"Yours very sincerely, 

"Martha.*' 

That was all it said. 

He read it again. Turned it over. Read it a third 
time and a fourth. 

He pursed his lips. 

His hand reached out toward the bed, where he had 
tossed his cap. Still gazing at the note, he put the 
cap on. 

His eyes, distrait, roved about the room; rested on 
the guitar. He reached for it, and absently drew over 
it the green woolen bag that had been lying on the 
floor beside it. 

"I can pick up an E-string on the way over,'* he 
thought, "at Jones's store. They'll be open — Satur- 
day night" 

We know that Henry, when in normal mood, always 
sang to girls. He couldn't help it And he was rapidly 
from momeht to moment after these weeks of real suf- 
fering approaching his norm. His young energy was 
asserting itself. 

He turned out the gas; said, "Come, Benny!" and 
with a sudden throb of rather shamefaced anticipation 
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in his heart, ran lightly down the stairs, softly hum- 
ming, 

"Just a song at twilight, 
When the lights are low." 

Martha liked that song. 

It occurred to him that he hadn't sung for a week. 
He would pix)bably be hoarse as a crow. But he could 
hiun scales and things on the way over. Benny 
wouldn't know why he was doing it. . . . 



THE END 
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